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Excitement 
builds as 105th 


year of classes 
begins 


Michael Brown 


s the 105th year of classes 
gets underway at the 
University of Alberta, 
the expectation remains that the 
2013-14 school year will build on 
and surpass the previous 104 years 
of academic excellence. 

“Tam excited to welcome new 
and returning students to the 
University of Alberta. With our 
world-class programs, facilities 
and faculty, they have made an 
excellent choice to continue their 
education here,” said President 
Indira Samarasekera. “A university 
experience is truly about what 
you put into it, so I challenge our 
students to make the most of it, to 


immerse themselves in our campus 
community and to bring their very 
best in their extracurricular activ- 


ities, studies and other pursuits.” 
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Lisa Collins 


For her part, Lisa Collins, the 
university's new registrar and 
vice-provost, can’t wait to flip 
the switch on her first year and 
welcome the more than 37,600 
students walking on the five cam- 
puses that make up the institution 
and enrolled in 5,777 classes in the 
fall semester. 

“This is the time when our 
campus truly comes alive, when 
the spirit of this place is most 
evident,’ said Collins, who came 
to the U of A by way of 18 years at 


Continued on page 2 
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Fifth-year Golden Bears centre Sean Ringrose celebrates a goal in the first period of an exhibition game against the Edmonton Oilers rookies at Clare Drake Arena Sept. 10. On 


Man of many hats 
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the strength of a hat trick by Ringrose, the Bears would go on to win the game 4-3, improving their record in the series—which was last played in 2009—to 13 wins, 10 losses. 


Lougheed legacy to inspire generations of dynamic leaders 


Folio Staff 


he Banff Centre and the University of 

Alberta will honour the legacy of one 

of Canada’s most respected citizens 
and leaders, the late Hon, Peter Lougheed, 
through a joint leadership initiative named in 
his honour. 

The Peter Lougheed Leadership Initiative will 
inspire and mentor emerging, current and next- 
generation leaders whose skills and vision will 
have a lasting impact on Alberta and beyond. 

The initiative honours the legacy of Alberta's 
10th premier, whose visionary leadership trans- 
formed a province into an engine of economic 
prosperity, innovation and creativity. It is the most 
prominent project to which the Lougheed family 
has lent his name since his passing one year ago. 

“My father was deeply passionate about 
Alberta and devoted all his energy to working 
with Albertans to build a vibrant society that 
would be prosperous, now and into the future. 
Our family is proud of these achievements 


and even prouder still that my father’s legacy 


_ will continue to inspire the next generation of 


leaders with similar passions for making the 


wil i 


world a better place,” said Stephen Lougheed, 
Peter’s son. 

The Peter Lougheed Leadership Initiative 
will build on the respective leadership develop- 
ment strengths of the University of Alberta and 
The Banff Centre through shared programming 
and academic collaboration. 

“Tt is an incredible privilege for the 
University of Alberta to be jointly entrusted 
with stewarding the name and the legacy of 
Peter Lougheed, one of our most beloved 
alumni, who from his early studies at the univer- 
sity exhibited remarkable leadership qualities,’ 
said President Indira Samarasekera. “Developing 
the leadership abilities of our students is funda- 
mental to the academic mission of the U of A— 
students like Peter Lougheed whose skills and 
vision can change the world: 

The Peter Lougheed Leadership Institute at 
the Banff Centre will build upon their 60-year 
legacy of leadership development through 
renewed programs that focus on building 
enhanced capacity for community governance, 
creativity and entrepreneurship. The institute 
will also offer new programming for non- 


profit and community leaders that foster social 


Flip to the centrefold for the 
2013 Alumni Weekend lineup. | 


innovation and enter- 
prise, and nurture cre- 
ative entrepreneurs. 
“The Peter 
Lougheed Leadership 
Initiative will further 
the goal that Peter 
Lougheed pursued 
his entire life—the 
creation of a strong, 
inclusive and vibrant 


society in which 


every individual has 
the opportunity to aes 

: : : Peter Lougheed 
thrive. It will equip 
leaders who want to 


change the world with the skills to do so,” said 


Jeff Melanson, president of The Banff Centre. 


“T know Peter was extremely proud of both 
these organizations, and he would be incredibly 
excited by the potential impact of this collab- 
oration,” said John Ferguson, founding chair of 
the advisory board for the initiative. “He left a 
legacy as big as all Alberta, so it is fitting that 
this initiative will span the province and extend 


so powerfully into its future.” Wa 
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Four U of A faculty members named to Royal Society 


Michael Brown 
n recognition of their outstanding scholarly 
and scientific achievements, four University 
of Alberta faculty members have been elect- 
ed as fellows of the Royal Society of Canada. 

The new fellows are civil and environmental 
engineer Simaan AbouRizk, music professor 
Debra Cairns, physicist James Pinfold and phys- 
ics professor emeritus Raymond Egerton. 

“On behalf of the university, I congratulate 
our four new RSC fellows. Election to the Royal 
Society of Canada is an important and proud 
milestone in a researcher's career because it 
officially and publicly recognizes a scholar’s ex- 
pertise and contributions within their field,” said 
Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president of research 
and also an RSC fellow. “We are very proud of 
their scholarly accomplishments as well as their 
impact on our students.” 

Egerton came to the U of A in 1975 as a visit- 
ing professor from Oxford. Soon after he arrived 
a permanent position opened up that he couldn’t 
pass up. 

“T decided to stay, largely because being a 
faculry member seemed to involve a feeling of 
freedom, responsibility and privilege,” he said. 

In his time at the U of A, Egerton’s pioneer- 
ing work in electron energy loss spectroscopy 
opened the field of quantitative electron micros- 
copy and chemical analysis to probe the structure 
and chemistry of materials. 

Egerton retired to Canmore in 2004, but 
continues his research thanks to a renewed 
NSERC Discovery Grant, visiting the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology every few months, 
living for a week or two in the Lister Hall 
Conference Centre. 

“The University of Alberta has been a rela- 
tively tranquil place with good technical and lab- 
oratory facilities where I have carried out most of 
my research over the last 35 years,” said Egerton. 
“Funding from NSERC has been stable, a great 
advantage in terms of the freedom to pursue 
things that I thought important at the time.” 

Pinfold, who joined the U of A in 1977 
and, like Egerton, is a United Kingdom-trained 
physicist, was a leader in the discovery of the first 
hard evidence for electroweak unification and a 
founder of the ATLAS-Large Hadron Collider 
Experiment that has potentially discovered the 
Higgs boson. In the search for new physics, he 
has been a spokesman for the international col- 
lider experiment MODAL and co-spokesman 


(From left) Civil and environmental engineer Simaan AbouRizk, music professor Debra Cairns, physicist James Pinfold 
and physics professor emeritus Raymond Egerton were elected as fellows of the Royal Society of Canada. 


for the SLIM astroparticle experiment, and now 
leads the newest LHC experiment, MoEDAL. 

“The U of A is really interested in becoming 
a number one research institution, and I think 
they’ve been willing to go the mile to do that,” 
said Pinfold. “The university has the right idea 
about research and it’s important.” 


66 Election to the Royal Society of 
Canada is an important and proud 
milestone in a researcher’s career 
because it officially and publicly 
recognizes a scholar’s expertise 
and contributions within their field.” 


Lorne Babiuk 


In the 23 years since he joined the U of A, 
AbouRizk has significantly advanced the field 
of construction engineering, particularly in 
construction simulation modelling and an- 
alysis. He is internationally acknowledged 
as a leader in project planning, productivity 
improvement, constructability, risk analysis and 
uncertainty modelling. 

His research represents a critical touchstone 
in the discipline, and he is a leader in transfer- 
ring research and development into construction 
practice. AbouRizk has altered the culture of the 
construction industry in Alberta, which has em- 
braced research and development and construc- 
tion engineering. 

“In reality, it’s a team effort,” he said. “Iam 
a team player and I would not be getting this 
incredible recognition without the team. I have 
been blessed with great department chairs and 
I have to credit [dean of engineering] David 


Lynch in what he has done—he has made it a 
mission to grow this program.” 

He says the university’s support of research 
has been key in his program’s success, from the 
department and faculty level to the most senior 
offices on campus. 

“Do you know what it is like for an indus- 
try partner to be able to speak to a university 
president or vice-president? I have always had 
great support.” 

Cairns’ extraordinary contributions to choral 
music since she joined the U of A in 1989 span 
the full spectrum of research and creative activ- 
ity. An award-winning conductor and inter- 
nationally published scholar, she has received 
recognition in both the performance and 
academic domains through CD publications, 
national broadcast recordings and competition 
prizes with her chamber choir i Coristi, as well 
as articles, a scholarly edition of a Renaissance 
mass, and a book. 

“Tam indeed deeply honoured and humbled 
to be named a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada,” said Cairns. 

“T have been the beneficiary of working 
with wonderful colleagues in the Department 
of Music and across the Faculty of Arts, who 
have inspired me through their creativity and 
thought-provoking research. 

“Tam indebted to both the department and 
faculty for their support of my research and per- 
formance pursuits over the years, which enabled 
me to realize many of the accomplishments that 
formed the body of my work reviewed by the 
RSC jury.” 

The Royal Society of Canada was founded in 
1882 and is Canada’s oldest and most prestigious 
scholarly institute. With this year’s inductees, the 
U of A now has 115 members. 


- With notes from Richard Cairney 


105 years and counting: Choosing the Uof Aa good decision 


the University of British Columbia. 
“T really love the energy on this 
campus already.” 

Although about 71 per cent of 


since 2009. 


last year and a 16 per cent increase 


“There are many reasons stu- 


well as a national and international 
presence,” said Collins. “Applicants 
to post-secondary institutions have 
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The 2013-14 academic year will 
also see the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry continue its 100th birth- 


dents might choose the University 
of Alberta. We have a proud 


tradition of academic excellence, 


more options than ever before. 
For those who will now join us at 
the University of Alberta, I feel 
this is the best choice they could 
have made.” 


day celebrations, while the Faculty 


students call Alberta home, the of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 


U of A population will include 
more than 3,800 students from 
every province and all three ter- 
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Sciences prepares for its centen- 
strong community connections 


ary, which is set to begin in early 
within Edmonton and Alberta, as 


2014. 
ritories in Canada and an inter- 
national contingent from 142 


UNIVERSITY OF different countries that makes 
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The University of Alberta maintains a 
database of all alumni. This database 
is used to send you news about the 

U of A, including folio and New Trail, 
invitations to special events and 
requests for support. On Sept. 1, 1999, 
post-secondary institutions were 
required to comply with the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy 
legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please 
respond to one of the following options: 


Student Connect: A better way to serve students 


The U of A launched a new student service model 
Sept. 4 with the intent of streamlining the way students 
navigate the Office of the Registrar. 

Called Student Connect, the idea revolves around new 
student-focused space in the Administration Building 
designed to serve students and visitors more effectively, 

Collins says the space itself has become more accom- 
modating thanks to a redesign, a technological update 
and an improved queuing system, but there is also 
change in the ways students are served by the Student 
Connect advisers. 

“When students and visitors come in the door, we 
have greeters available,” said Collins, adding students 
shouldn't have to stand in line only to find out they're in 
the wrong place. “Sometimes it’s just wayfinding—'I'm 
looking for this building, can you point me in the right 
direction.’ Once we confirm they're in the right place, a 
Student Connect adviser can manage many questions and 
transactions over the course of one interaction.” 


up about 18.7 per cent of the 
student body. 
The Faculty of Science is the lar- 


Student Connect, which had been in the works for 
two years before its soft launch in July, also incorporates 
a ticketing system that routes services better and allows 
students who have a quick transaction to be served faster. 

Collins says one of the most interesting things about 
Student Connect is that it will be responsive to student 
needs, “The new tools that allow us to get students to the 
right person as soon as possible also allow staff to meas- 
ure wait times and peak service times, which will allow us 
to customize our staffing.” 

As well, if there is a question that students are asking 
again and again, Collins says there is now an opportun- 
ity for her staff to post the answer online, hopefully 
saving students a trip. “These new tools will allow us 
to constantly refine the service,” she said. “Bottom line, 
students shouldn't need to know how the registrar's office 
organizes itself. Our plan is to provide as broad a range of 
services as possible in one place at one time—that's why 
we developed Student Connect.” 


gest faculty on campus in 2013-14 
with 6,409 undergraduate students, 
followed by arts (6,010) and engin- 
eering (4,124). 

Enrolment in the university’s 
graduate programs stands at more 
than 6,200 students, of whom 
1,632 are new grad students and 


109 are Aboriginal students. As 
4 Please keep my name, or 


vat well, more than 6,400 students will 
4 Remove my name from the folio list. 


be taking classes at the U of A for 
Name - the first time. 
Signature _ = Stes Pe 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Collins adds the university had 
a record 31,000 high school and 
transfer applicants, which repre- 


sents a 4.8 per cent increase over 


Michael Brown 
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President Samarasekera announces revision to budget plan 


Folio Staff La impacts from the cuts contained in _ exception of post-secondary. She Samarasekera will provide and during her annual state of the 
er  eemenertic 203-2014 budger added that even during the budget- _ further updates to the campus university address Sept. 19. 
ollowing two full days of ‘The new two-year plan seeks ary contractions in the 1990s, never community weekly on Colloquy 
meetings with the insti- to identify another $56 million has there been a one-year cut of 
tution’s leadership team in reductions or new revenue for this magnitude. 


University of Alberta President 


of deans and vice-presidents, 2014-15. These reductions include “What concerns me is, here is an l s S se l = s 
*aseven per cent decrease overall opportunity to convert the one- Niversity resi lent In 


Indira Samarasekera announced to core academic activities and an time resource of oil and gas into the 

Aug. 23 a revised timeline for balan- eight per cent reduction to services _ resource that keeps on returning on face of bud et challen es 

cing the university's budget. supporting the academic core. investment—the human resource,” oy “ 
Samarasekera noted that these she said. “Albertans will get one 


reductions are on top of the $28.8 _ time to do this, and this is the op- Bryan Alary 
million that has already been cut portunity to make that investment. 
from the current fiscal year. It is disappointing that there doesn’t he University of Alberta is a resilient, creative organization 


“These are major cuts andevery seem to be that collective will to in- that effectively uses its resources to benefit all Albertans, and 
member of our community will vest, to convert that very important will continue to do so despite current budget challenges, said 
feel the impact,’ said Samarasekera. one-time resource into prosperity Acting Provost Martin Ferguson-Pell. 

“We will continue to streamline for the future.” Under normal circumstances, the U of A can ride out unpredict- 
administrative functions, reduce Samarasekera ended her media able revenue streams, he said, but this year’s 7.2 per cent provincial 
redundancies and seek new orun- _ address on a hopeful note, re- funding cut put the institution in a difficult situation—namely, a 
tapped sources of revenue.” minding everyone that the U of A is $56-million funding shortfall in 2014-15. 

She emphasized that the institu- __ the best university in Canada when “As a resilient organization with a great deal of flexibility and 
tion will maintain itscommitment _ it comes to teaching. imagination, we can ride out some of those challenges under normal 
to excellence, but the impact of the “We've won more teaching circumstances. What made this year so distinctively different was the 
cuts will be felt through the closure awards and the best professors teach short notice and the magnitude,” said Ferguson-Pell during a Sept. 6. 
of programs and suspension of here, so the students who get access 2 campus forum and budget update. 

Ena eee isk eae services, and limiting access to the to those teachers and are in those 5 Compounding the unexpected 

for Interdisciplinary Science. U of A, which is the province’s old- classrooms will get a phenomenal 2 budget cut, the university has a structur- 

est and largest institution. experience,’ she said. “The problem al deficit, caused largely by salaries and 

“We recognize the urgency of “The decisions we make in the will be for students who find the benefits rising faster than revenues. 

the situation and agree that it isin | coming weeks must be focusedon _ variety that they had hoped for ‘The university initially proposed 

the best interest of our university protecting the teaching, research may not be quite there, and the addressing the deficit over three years, 

and the morale of our community and service activities that provide reduction in sections and sessional as outlined in the Comprehensive 

to accelerate our original plan,” she for an exceptional educational instruction might mean larger Institutional Plan, but the timeline was 

said. “The next few months will not experience for our students.” classrooms or lengthening degrees rejected by government and subsequent- 

be easy, especially because several Samarasekera referenced the for some students. But for students ly shortened to two years. 

units and faculties already have ex- | Aberhart government during the sitting in that classroom with that Ferguson-Pell said the longer timeline 

perienced layoffs, program suspen- _ Great Depression, which reduced great professor, they will still get Martin Ferquson-Pell would have allowed for more cautious, 

sions, position closures and other spending across all sectors with the _ that great experience.” strategic decision-making; however, 


senior leadership remains committed to 
ensuring excellence at the U of A, as mandated by the board of gov- 
ernors. He added there is no single path the university plans to follow 


Helping pediatric residents , to address these challenges. 


“The implementation of our budget, good or bad, ultimately is 


b ecome better communicato rs, collaborators delivered by our faculties, through discussion within the faculties 


Michael Brown 
hysicians are asked to wear many more hats than 
just that of healer. 
In fact, the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada created the CanMEDS Physician 
Competency Framework to describe seven roles that 
specialist physicians need to fill to optimize patient out- 
comes. They are medical expert, manager, health advocate, 
scholar, professional, communicator and collaborator. 
It is the latter two roles, those of communicator and 
collaborator, that have drawn keen interest from Lyn 
Sonnenberg, a neurodevelopmental pediatrician and 


program director of the 
University of Alberta's 
Developmental 
Pediatrics Subspecialty 
Residency Training 
Program. 

“The Royal College 
says these are the skills 
we feel a development- 
al pediatrician should 
have starting practice 


and therefore should 


Lyn Sonnenberg 


have at the completion 
of their training, and 
there is a list of those that they hand down to us.” 

Sonnenberg explains developmental pediatricians 
work as part of a diverse team that provides medical 
care for children with complex disabilities. The differ- 
ent disciplines involved include occupational ther- 
apists, psychologists, social workers, nurses, administra- 
tive staff and physicians from other services. 

“Tt becomes quite a large team,” she said. “To work 
in that environment, communication and collaboration 
skills are essential.” 

That said, Sonnenberg notes that there is currently 
no mechanism for residents to gather feedback from 
the varying disciplines they come in contact with in 
this highly co-operative field to know where they stand 
as communicators and collaborators. 


about what the best courses of action are for any given faculty’s cir- 
cumstances,” he said. “This is not a top-down driven process from the 


That is set to change thanks to a $23,500 U of A standpoint of us presenting a plan and people following a recipe.” 


Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund grant The question-and-answer session following Ferguson-Pell’s presenta- 


awarded to Sonnenberg and colleague Leslie Wiart. tion included criticism about the university's lack of transparency over 


The two researchers will perform a qualitative study faculty cuts, and questions about how to mitigate the impact on students. 


to determine which communicator and collaborator Ferguson-Pell said it’s always the university's goal to minimize the 


ee are practically assessed by each discipline effect of budget cuts on students, but the two-year time frame means 
during the core developmental pediatric rotations at less “wiggle room.” The Faculty of Science, for example, is now meet- 


the university. The data will lead to the development ing enrolment targets after years of over-enrolment; higher admission 


of an evaluation tool to be used in training programs requirements in the faculty only serve to keep enrolment in line with 
across the country. 


available funding. 
“We think that access is a problem too,’ added Phyllis Clark, 
vice-president of finance and administration. “We really think there 
TLEF are large numbers of people who want to come to the University of 
Alberta ... but we do need to make sure we have the funding to make 
sure it would happen.” 
Clark pointed out the province has ruled out tuition increases for 
“What my project looks at is having those in this year and, beyond that, the future is unknown. i 
other disciplines read over the lists of objectives for : : 
the CanMEDS roles of communicator and collabor- 
ator, and ask them to observe these indicators in the 
fellows or specialty residents they are working with,” 


Public Information Open House 


Sonnenberg said, adding this feedback is particularly 


important early on in a physician's career. 


“When you're still a student, you're kind of ex- Update on amendment to 
North Campus land use plans 


pecting people to give you advice on how to improve,’ 
she said. “In working in a team-based practice, receiving 
feedback from another team member is what would be 


considered essential.” WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 2013 
Sonnenberg adds this study will enhance teach- TELUS CENTRE ATRIUM | 5:30-8:30 P.M. 

ing and learning of her students, which is something 111 STREET & 87 AVENUE 

she says the university has always done a great job 

of promoting. Materials will be posted’ at www.communityrelations.ualberta.ca 
“T never hear, ‘We can’t do that right now, but and comments on this plan will be accepted from September 26 

rather, “This is a priority,” she said. “The University of to October 16, 2013. 

Alberta has made learning a priority.” We welcome your comments. 


Moreover, Sonnenberg says, initiatives like EéPanote ihtornation pléabe Weeoltmusbades 
the TLEF allow teachers to focus on improving or call 780.492.4345. 
the classroom. 
“Tt’s not often educators get the time to step back 
and ask, ‘Are we doing this thing right?’ or ‘Can we do [) UNIVERSITY OF 
ws ALBERTA 


this thing better?’ TLEFs give us the opportunity to 
step back and ask those questions.” 
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3_D animation shows how stellar winds scatter stuff of stars 


Suzette Chan 


University of Alberta astro- 

physicist’s 3-D computer 

animation is helping an 
international research team get an 
unprecedented look at star-forming 
gases escaping from a nearby galaxy. 

Erik Rosolowsky, who recently 

joined the U of A as an assistant 
professor of astrophysics, created 
the animation as part of a new study 
featured in the journal Nature. 


Erik Rosolowsky created this 3-D 
rendering of carbon monoxide in the 
starburst galaxy NGC 253. 


Since 2011, Rosolowsky has been a 
member of an international collabora- 
tion that used the powerful Atacama 
Large Millimeter/submillimeter 
Array (ALMA) telescope in Chile to 
discover billowing columns of cold, 
dense gas fleeing the disk of nearby 
starburst galaxy NGC 253, also 
known as the Silver Dollar Galaxy. 

Located 11.5 million light-years 
away in the constellation Sculptor, 


WWE Wi} 


this galaxy affords astronomers a 
rare and fortuitous view of several 
super star clusters near its centre. 
These clusters denote areas where 
new stars are forming—and also 
mark the point of departure for ma- 
terial being ejected from the galaxy. 

The cosmic fireworks that 
characterize a starburst can abruptly 
fizzle out after only a relatively brief 
period of star formation. As a result, 
far fewer high-mass galaxies are 
evident, and astronomers want to 
know why. 

The new study shows in un- 
precedented detail how vigorous 
star formation can force hydrogen 
and other gases high into the sur- 
rounding galactic halo, leaving little 
fuel for the next generation of stars. 

Rosolowsky worked on mass 
calculations for the study before creat- 
ing the 3-D animation that helped 
the team identify the stellar wind 
movement. “ We couldn’t see the wind 
before the new telescope,” he said. 

The ALMA telescope provided 
enough data for Rosolowsky to 
build a computer visualization 
that revealed a phenomenon that 
was difficult to discern by physical 
observation. To create the 3-D 
animation, he included data about 
the distance, brightness and velocity 
of carbon monoxide molecules in 
the starburst. 

The different colours represent the 
brightness of the gas at various points. 
The top of the structure is moving 
toward Earth; the bottom part is 


farther away. The solar wind appears 


“This is a wonderful opportunity to build a 
network of doctors, researchers, and community 
groups to improve the quality of primary health 
care. What we offer in Alberta will become a 
model for the country.” - Dr. Lee Green 


as a yellow, peanut-shaped formation 
near the top of the structure. 

“Part of the complexity is seeing 
something very faint next to some- 
thing very bright,’ Rosolowsky said. 


“This is the first time we've used this 


type of visualization for these data. 
Usually, we use these methods to 
visualize computer simulations.” 
Rosolowsky says ALMA has 
similar data for other molecules, and 


further study should help determine 


how much gaseous material is car- 
ried away by stellar winds. He will 

be studying the structure of all the 
molecular gas, seeking to understand 
how these clouds create the starbursts 
seen in this and other galaxies. Wi 


More involved pharmacists improve patient care 


Raquel Maurier 


esearchers at the University of Alberta co-led 
a study that has found strong evidence that pa- 
ients receive better care when pharmacists have 
expanded roles and are more inyolved in patient care. 

After examining the results c” numerous random- 
ized, clinical trials from around the world, pharmacy re- 
searcher Ross Tsuyuki and a colleague at the Université 
de Montréal found strong evidence that patients’ health 
improved when pharmacists were more involved with 
patient care thanks to an expanded scope of practice. 

The trial results showed that patients’ blood pres- 
sure and cholesterol levels were better, and patients 
with heart failure had 31 per cent lower rates of hos- 
pital admission. Other research has shown improve- 
ments for patients who have asthma and diabetes, as 
well as increased vaccination rates. 

Tsuyuki and his team noted that more than 10 per 
cent of emergency-room visits in Canada stem from 
drug-related problems, and elderly patients taking 
numerous medications who end up in emergency 
often have at least one drug interaction issue. 

“Dealing with complex medication issues is their ex- 
pertise—this is what pharmacists are trained to do—so 
expanding their role in this area makes sense and helps 
put patients first,’ said Tsuyuki, adding that people tend 
to see their pharmacist more frequently than they see 
physicians. “Some people don’t have family doctors or 
can’t get in to see a physician, so this expanded scope of 


To learn more, visit aihealthsolutions.ca 


ALBERTA 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 
names first Translational Health Chair 


For most Albertans, the face of the health system is their family 
doctor. As the population ages and health needs change, having the 
support of a primary health care team is more important than ever. 


Ensuring Albertans receive the best possible care is the top priority of 
Dr. Lee Green, newly appointed Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 
(AIHS) Translational Health Chair at the University of Alberta. 


By focusing on primary care teams who are doing innovative work 

in areas such as information technology, practice guidelines, practice- 
based research, and chronic disease management, Dr. Green hopes 
to make family medicine better for all patients. 


The AIHS Translational Health Chairs provide opportunities to recruit 
top researchers to Alberta in priority areas. This partnership between 
Alberta’s research universities, Alberta Health, Alberta Health Services, 
and AIHS increases translational health research capacity to improve 
the health system for Albertans. 


Government 


practice for pharmacists benefits the public and could 
reduce the number of ER visits and hospitalizations.” 
Tsuyuki said Alberta is a leader for expanding the 
breadth of scope of practice for pharmacists, referring to 
changes that took ef- 
fect in 2007 that gave 
pharmacists in Alberta 
the broadest scope of 
practice in the country. 
“Here, pharma- 
cists can do compre- 
hensive medication 
assessments—asking 
questions about what 
each drug is for and 
whether it is still 
needed, and looking 
for interactions. A patient could be put on a medica- 
tion for an upset stomach, and 20 years later she is 


Ross Tsuyuki 


still taking the drug, and no one really remembers 
why. Pharmacists can help out in this area.” 

The article also noted that pharmacists’ expanded 
roles can alleviate the high demand on physicians. 

James Kehrer, dean of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences, said the study reafiirms 
the value of the university’s interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to educating pharmacists. “We have changed 
how pharmacists are educated to facilitate their 
abilities to practise in these areas of expanded scope, 
and to embrace team-based patient care.” Bi 
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Alumni Weekend a chance to 
reconnect, reaffirm U of A pride | 27 eee iounc 


O'Neil Outar, Vice-President of Advancement 


he impact of our graduates continues to | 
astound us. Not only do they shape our society C Cc O en do O T 
and culture, but we are also learning more and gg ae 
more about their incredible economic contributions. 
We must take every opportunity to thank our alumni 
for being such a vital part of invested their time and money to be educated at our 
our institution and provide _ great university. We reopen our doors to them and 


Richard Siemens 


opportunities for them to answer their questions. In turn, they share with us how 
contribute after graduation. _ profoundly their lives were shaped by their time at 
We have the chance the U of A. 
to thank them in per- As much as it’s a time for reflection, this is also a time 
son, as more than 3,000 for us to share how the campus landscape has changed, 
alumni return to campus where we will focus our new priorities and research, and 
for the Alumni Weekend how teaching has progressed to include more inter- 
2013 celebrations from active, community-based learning experiences. 
September 25 to 29. I hope Ultimately, it’s a chance to reaffirm alongside our 
Eos: you take the time to attend alumni what it is that makes the U of A one of the 
O’Neil Outar some of the festivities. world’s great universities. Be a part of it all Sept. 25-29. 


On Wednesday, visit the 
Winspear Centre to witness the Alumni Recognition 
Awards. Toast a pint with our grads at RATT on 
Thursday night. Go to the Tuck Shop in Quad on Friday 
to say hello, sample a much-reyered cinnamon bun and 
show your Green and Gold pride. Cheer on the Bears 
football team on Saturday as they take on the University 
of Calgary Dinos. 

You may be one of the thousands of staff members 
who are also alumni. For that our thanks are twofold— 
first, for being an example of University of Alberta 
alumni contributing to the continued success of your 
alma mater and, second, for continuing to carry the 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


ol | on the Web 
Alumni reunions are an opportunity for professors, 


students and administrators to reconnect and re-engage www. folio.ualb erta.ca 


in a meaningful way with those who have already 


Green and Gold spirit through a challenging year. 


10 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 


MEDICINE 
Oborowsky Degner Seminar Hall - 
Li Ka Shing Centre for Health Research Innovation 


RET TT Ew? 


,e Ve Be Ge ae ae | 
In Prestigious Windsor Park 


drortons C)Vost Exclusive 


2, Bedroom from $469,900 FOR SALE « 1 Bedroom Units SOLD OUT 


ClWeleame hame to your new luxurious lifestyle 


@ Located in prestigious Windsor Park, adjacent to the 
University of Alberta 


@ Close to many amenities including Hawrelak Park, 
Jubilee Auditorium, the Mayfair and Victoria Golf Clubs 


Solid concrete and steel construction 
Red brick and stone exterior 


Heated underground parking 


oe ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Spacious double master ensuite units available 


Luxury has a new address... 11710 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Sales Centre located off-site at 6930 - 109 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Open Mon-Thurs 1:00 - 7 :00 pm « Friday closed + Sat-Sun 12:00 - 6:00 pm 
To book a viewing please call: 780-907-5263 www.bentleycondos.ca 
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+ 
K Alumni Weekend 2013 


Alumni Recognition Awards* 


Celebrate the achievements of some of 


the university's most outstanding grads. 


Winspear Centre for Music 


Wednesday | 7 p.m. 


Class of ’63 Cap 'n Gown* 


In honour of their 50th graduation 
anniversary, the class of 63 relive their 
convocation experience. 


Convocation Hall 
Thursday | 1:30 p.m. 


RATT Redux 


Reminisce about the good times at 
RATT with great friends, finger foods 
and local funny guy, Chris Craddock, 
'96 BFA(Drama). 


Room at the Top, SUB 
Thursday | 7:30 p.m. 


SIGNATURE EVENTS — 


Tuck Shop Tent 


Head to the Tuck Shop Tent for campus 
tours, anniversary class celebrations, 
all the cinnamon buns you can eat and 
more! 


Quad 
Friday | 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


Saturday |9 a.m. -4 p.m. 


Saturday Scholar Series 


Meet some of the U of A's top teaching 
and research talent during this series 
of 30-minute lectures. 


CCIS 


Saturday | 11:30 a.m., 12:30 p.m., 
1:15 p.m., 2 p.m., and 2:45 p.m. 


Alumni Dinner & Dance* 


Eat, drink and dance the night away at 
Alumni Weekend's marquee event. 


Hall D, Shaw Conference Centre 


Saturday | 6 p.m. 


The Party in Quad 


Watch Peter Sellers in The Party. 
BYOBlanket. Popcorn and soda 
available (cash only). 


Quad 
Saturday | 7:30 p.m. 


*Pre-registration or ticket purchase 
required 


+ 


EKEND 2013 | 


17 ROR Ha 


Win$2,015 


Submit your favourite campus 
memory for a chance to win $2,015! 


ualberta.ca/alumni/classnotes 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Devonian Botanic Gardens Tour & Lunch* 


Have lunch and then take a leisurely tour 
through the gardens and plant collections. 


Friday | 11 a.m. 


Green & Gold Day 


Show your U of A spirit by donning your 
school colours! Meet on quad at noon for 
an aerial green and gold group photo. 


Friday | Noon 


Anna Maria Tremonti Lecture* 


Discover how 30 years of reporting has 
helped form the world view of this award- 
winning host of CBC Radio One. 


Friday | 7 p.m. 


Observatory Open House 


Take wishing upon a star to a new level at 
the Observatory Open House. 


Friday | 8 p.m. 


Campus & Faculty Tours* 


From lasers to fossils to astronomy and 
more! A complete list of tours is available 
online. 


Friday & Saturday 


Medicine & Dentistry Walk Through 

A Century & 100 Faces, 100 Years 

Photo Exhibit 

Discover the top education and research 
moments from the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry’s first 100 years. 


Friday & Saturday 


Engineering Expo 


Experience engineering with interactive 
displays, tours and demonstrations ina 
family-friendly atmosphere. 


Saturday | 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES, EVENTS & TOURS 


Native Studies Open House & BBQ 


Enjoy a delicious bannock burger and see 
what's happening in one of the university's 
newest faculties. 


Saturday | 11 a.m. 


Physics Talks 


The Department of Physics invites you 
to talks, tours and our new observatory. 


Saturday | 12:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


Golden Bears Football vs. Calgary Dinos* 


Cheer on the U of A Golden Bears as they 
take on the Calgary Dinos at Foote Field. 


Saturday | 5 p.m. 


*Pre-registration or ticket purchase 
required 


FACULTY & DEPARTMENT EVENTS 


Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences 


Alumni Breakfast | Saturday * 


Arts: 
Anna Maria Tremonti Lecture | Friday* 
Arts Alumni Reception | Sunday* 


University Symphony Orchestra & 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble | Sunday 


School of Business: 
Class of 1963 Anniversary Dinner | Friday* 
Open House & Brunch | Saturday 


Education: 


Homecoming Lunch | Friday* 


Engineering: 
Class of 1953 Alumni Luncheon | Friday* 
Dean's Engineering Reception | Friday* 


Dean’s Engineering Alumni Breakfast | 
Saturday* 


Engineering Expo | Saturday 


Engineering Pre-Dinner & Dance 
Reception | Saturday* 


£3 facebook.com/UAlbertaAlumni 


THANK YOU TO OUR SPONSORS 


TD Insurance 


Meloche Monnex 


et ALLIANCE 


IAS INDUSTRIAL 


Law: 


Faculty of Law Open House & Dean's 
Lunch | Saturday* 


Library and Information Studies: 


Alumni Association Celebration Pastry 
Brunch | Saturday* 


Medicine & Dentistry: 
Celebrating a Century Gala | Thursday* 


A Conversation with Four Deans | 
Saturday* 


Walk Through A Century & 100 Faces, 100 
Years Photo Exhibit | Friday & Saturday 


School of Dentistry Open House | Saturday 


Dental Hygiene Alumni Reception | 
Saturday * 


Native Studies: 
Grand Chief Nepinak | Thursday 


25 Year Celebration Banquet & Silent 
Auction | Friday * 


Open House & BBQ | Saturday 


| twitter.com/UofA_Alumni and #UAlbertaAW 


AONievix mbna 


INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES INC. 


THANK YOULG OUR SUPPORTERS... 


Nursing: 


Alumni Open House, Tour & Light Brunch | 
Saturday* 


Second Annual MN & PhD Alumni Reunion | 
Saturday* 


Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences: 


Alumni Reunion Brunch & Tour | 
Saturday* 


Physical Education & Recreation: 
Green & Gold Day | Friday 
Pub Night with the Dean | Friday 


Golden Bears Football vs. Calgary Dinos | 
Saturday* 


Breakfast with the Dean | Saturday* 


School of Public Health: 
Dean's Wine, Cheese & Strings | Friday 


Rehabilitation Medicine: 
Pub Night | Friday 


Science: 

Alumni Starry Night | Friday* 
Observatory Open House | Friday 
Frontiers of Science Tour | Saturday 


Planet Earth Science Tour | Saturday 


*Pre-registration or ticket purchase 
required 
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Two U of A researchers 


Michael Brown 


wo University of Alberta 
researchers have been 
named as finalists for 
federal research awards designed 
‘to shine a spotlight on and support 
the country’s top social sciences and 
humanities research projects. 

Patricia Clements, former dean 
of arts and professor emerita in the 
Department of English and Film 
Studies, and Hadley Friedland, a 
PhD candidate in the Faculty of 
Law, have each been shortlisted 
for $50,000 Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) Impact Awards. 

Clements is a finalist in the 
partnership category for her work 
on The Orlando Project, an ongoing 
collaborative experiment on the use 
of digital technology to engage in 
women’s literary history. 

Named after Virginia Woolf's 
1928 novel Orlando, a deeply literary 
historical fantasy spanning the reign 
of Elizabeth I to 1928, the Orlando 
Project—launched in 1994 thanks 
toa $1.4-million SSHRC grant— 
stands unparalleled in the realm of 
humanities computing, allowing 
researchers to search more than eight 
million words for concepts, meanings 
and even characteristics of tens of 
thousands of texts written by more 
than 1,350 British women authors. 

“The project has made avail- 
able a way in which computing can 


really enrich literary study,’ said 
Clements, who co-founded The 


Orlando Project with U of A profes- 
sor emerita and former University 
Cup winner Isobel Grundy, and 
University of Guelph researcher and 
U of A alumna Susan Brown. “It’s a 
major step forward in the integration 
of computing in the humanities.” 


[chine ni shAS ca blll 


Patricia Clements 


The project, which is primarily 
housed at the U of A but is based 
on a partnership between the 
universities of Alberta and Guelph, 
draws on the strengths of dozens 
of researchers from around the 
world with an expertise in women’s 
writing, literary history, humanities 
computing and computing science. 

“The university has been an out- 
standing environment for research 
in the humanities,” said Clements. 
“And thanks to the support of 
SSHRC, we have trained upwards 
of 85 graduate students, many of 
whom have gone off to get jobs 
teaching humanities computing or 
working in the IT industry.” 


OCTOBER 7, 2013 
MONDAY, 5:00-7:00 P.M. 


Centennia 


Lectures 


Saving Sight: From Cornea to Brain 


Dr. Joe Casey and Dr. Ordan Lehmann 
will explain how fundamental understanding of 
visual disease, partnered with patient care, 
lead to new ways to correct loss of sight. 


Allard Family Lecture Theatre | Katz Group Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research | 87 Ave. & 114 St. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE & DENTISTRY 


med100uofa.ca 


AstraZeneca? yanssen 


Friedland, whose research 
interest is in indigenous legal 
traditions and legal theory, with a 
particular focus on Cree law, is a 
finalist in the Impact Awards’ tal- 
ent category, which was designed 
to recognize a researcher who has 
demonstrated clear potential to be a 
future leader within and outside the 
academic sector. 

Friedland, a mother of two 
Cree children, used her 2011 
Vanier Graduate Scholarship to 
help with a doctoral thesis explor- 
ing how Cree legal principles can 
be practically applied to address 
today’s issues, with possible applica- 
tions to governance, criminal and 
family law issues, and consultation 
on Aboriginal and treaty rights. 
Her work builds on her master’s 
thesis that, in the context of child 
victimization, studied stories of 


the Windigo, a dreaded figure who 
brought harm to a community. 

She sees the Windigo stories as 
part of a legal category containing 
principles for dealing with violent 
offenders. Her PhD research is 
exploring other applications and a 
broader variety of Cree stories as 
well. “What other categories are 
there, and what do they look like?” 

Initially drawn to the U of A by 
her supervisor and law professor 
Val Napoleon, a leading indigenous 
legal theorist in Canada, Friedland 
also soon discovered a network of 
scholarly support that has enhanced 
her research experience here. 

In accepting her Vanier scholar- 
ship, Friedland said the support and 
small size of the law faculty has af- 
forded her opportunities she might 
not have had elsewhere. “There is a 
growing graduate community at the 


finalists for SSHRC Impact Awards 


ios 


Hadley Friedland 


U of A interested and committed to 
indigenous issues, so there are great 
interdisciplinary opportunities 

as well.” 

Recipients of the SSHRC Impact 
Awards will be presented with their 
awards at the World Social Science 
Forum in Montreal Oct. 15.M 


Nano ‘ink could make solar power cheaper 


Bev Betkowski 
niversity of Alberta researchers have found 
that abundant materials in the Earth’s crust 
can be used to make inexpensive and easily 
manufactured nanoparticle-based solar cells. 

The discovery, several years in the making, is an 
important step forward in making solar power more 
accessible to parts of the world that are off the trad- 
itional electricity grid or face high power costs, such 
as the Canadian North, said researcher Jillian Buriak, 
a chemistry professor and senior research officer of 


the National Institute for Nanotechnology based on 
the U of A campus. 


Buriak and her team have designed nanoparticles 
that absorb light and conduct electricity from two 
very common elements: phosphorus and zinc. Both 
materials are more plentiful than scarce materials 
such as cadmium and are free from manufacturing 
restrictions imposed on lead-based nanoparticles. 

“Half the world already lives off the grid, and with 
demand for electrical power expected to double by 
the year 2050, it is important that renewable energy 
sources like solar power are made more affordable by 
lowering the costs of manufacturing,’ Buriak said. 

Her team’s research supports a promising ap- 
proach of making solar cells cheaply using mass 
manufacturing methods like roll-to-roll printing (as 
with newspaper presses) or spray-coating (similar 
to automotive painting). “Nanoparticle-based ‘inks’ 
could be used to literally paint or print solar cells or 
precise compositions,’ Buriak said. 

Buriak collaborated with U of A post-doctoral 
fellows Erik Luber of the Faculty of Engineering and 
Hosnay Mobarok of the Faculty of Science to create 
the nanoparticles. The team was able to develop a 
synthetic method to make zinc phosphide nanopar- 
ticles, and demonstrated that the particles can be 
dissolved to form an ink and processed to make thin 
films that are responsive to light, 


1] 


Congratulations to Kelly Tedrick who won a 
Butterdome butter dish prize pack as part of Folio’s 
Aug. 16 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Tedrick 
identified the photo as that of the turf at Foote Field. 
Up for grabs this week is another Butterdome butter 
dish. To win it, simply identify where the subjects 
pictured are located and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Sept. 23, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 


Buriak and her team are now experimenting with 
the nanoparticles, spray-coating them onto large solar 
cells to test their efficiency. The team has applied for 
a provisional patent and has secured funding to en- 
able the next step to scale up manufacture. 

The research, which was supported by the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council of 
Canada, is published in the latest issue of ACS Nano. 
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Jillian Buriak (centre) worked with Erik Luber (right) and 
Hosnay Mobarok to create nanoparticles that could lead to 
printable or spray-on solar cells. 


Along with this latest nanoparticle discovery 
at the U of A, Buriak is also on an international 
research team proposing a global project to develop 
solar energy technology. The proposal was recently 
chosen as a finalist in the Global Call for Ideas by 
the Canadian Institute for Advanced Research. 
Buriak is working with fellow scientists from 
Harvard University, the University of Toronto 
and Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam to develop a full 
research program proposal that will be submitted for 
consideration by February 2014. The team is focused 
on a global initiative to develop next-generation solar 
energy-harvesting science and related technologies. Mi 


suawals PJEYOIY 


Study shows checkups critical for the well-being of heart failure patients 


Raquel Maurier 
vidence from the University of Alberta 
shows heart failure patients who follow 
up with a doctor within the first month 
of leaving hospital are more than 10 per cent 
less likely to die or require emergency hospital- 
izations than those who don’t see a doctor in 
that time frame. 

Moreover, the study shows if that visit is 
with a doctor who has seen the patient before, 
the patient’s odds of staying healthy in that 
critical first month at home are even better. 

Finlay McAlister, researcher in the 
Department of Medicine and lead author of 
the study, says he 
has found the per- 
ception of patients, 
their families and 
health-care provid- 
ers is that once 
someone is released 
from the hospital, 
they are stable. 

“There isn’t 
enough appre- 


ciation that the 


Finlay McAlister 


transition from 
hospital back to the community is a fairly 
high-risk situation for heart failure patients.” 
says McAlister, who is the research chair in 
cardiovascular outcomes, an Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions Senior Health Scholar 
and a physician at the heart failure clinic 
in Edmonton. 

“Heart failure is the number one cause of 
hospitalization for adults over 65. And heart 
failure has one of the highest readmission rates 
and mortality rates 30 days after discharge from 
hospital. We need to do more to ensure follo- 


wup yisits with.community physicians happen... -} 


» 


shortly after these patients leave the hospital 


McAlister noted educating patients and their 
families about this high-risk time is important, 
as is the need for hospital and community phys- 
icians to communicate with one another about 
their heart failure patients. He says physicians 
do use “prediction models” to try pinpointing 
those most at risk for complications after release 
from hospital, but those models aren’t perfect 
and are only able to identify about 60 per cent 
of the patients who will have problems at home. 

“Often, by the end of their hospital stay, 
people with heart failure are stable because we 
are regulating how much fluid they take, how 
much salt they get in their food, how much 


they exert, and so on,” says McAlister. “But 
when they go home, their diet and activity levels 
change, so medication doses that were appropri- 
ate in the hospital may no longer be appropriate 
at home.” 

The study looked at more than 24,000 adult 
heart failure patients in Alberta who were 
discharged from hospital between January 1999 
and June 2009. About 20 per cent of those 
patients died or required hospital readmission 
within the first month after discharge. Almost 
22 per cent of the patients didn’t follow up with 
physicians within the first 30 days of release 
from hospital, 69 per cent saw physicians 


Faculty of Nursing Staff 


too soon. 


“We tend to think we will never get old and that the effects of 
smoking, high cholesterol or a lack of physical activity on the heart 
will never catch up with us,’ notes Clark. Unfortunately, although 
more Canadians are living longer, heart disease is still Canada’s largest 
cause of premature death and disability for both men and women, 


hink you're too young to care about keeping your heart 
healthy? A University of Alberta researcher says it’s never 


“Heart disease and heart health are relevant to everyone,’ says Alex 
Clark, professor and associate dean of research in the U of A’s Faculty 
of Nursing. The chronic heart problems that often cause heart attacks 
and heart-related chest pain and illnesses in later life have their roots 
in behaviour established over a lifetime—even in our teenage years. 


who are actually at the same risk of heart disease over their lifetime. 
Research shows that the effects of exercise and weight reduction 
on blood pressure happen in days and weeks—not months. In fact, 
the hearts of people well into their 90s will benefit from physical 
activity after only half a dozen periods of sustained exercise. Even 
after people have had heart attacks, if they stop smoking, their heart 
disease risk can become similar to that of comparable non-smokers 
in two to three years. “In this way, the prevention of heart disease is 


they knew, and nine per cent saw unfamiliar 
physicians. Patients who saw physicians within 
the first month were more than 10 per cent less 
likely to die or require readmission than those 
who did not. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
funded the original study that produced the 
data used in this research. McAlister’s faculty 
collaborators included Erik Youngson, Jeffrey 
Bakal, Padma Kaul and Justin Ezekowitz, as well 
as a colleague from the University of Ottawa. 

The findings were published in the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal. Wi 


It’s never too soon—or too late—to begin taking care of your heart 


everyone’s business too,’ adds Clark, “and it is never too early or too 


late to start making heart healthy choices.” 
Clark also says healthier choices can be as beneficial for the brain 
as for the heart. “Many of us often feel down, busy or stressed, but 


healthier choices also have significant benefits for our mental health 


and well-being.” 


choices is today.” Wi 


behaviour reduces anxiety and 
improves psychological well- 
being. Anxiety and depression 
are also risk factors for heart A 
disease, so reducing these 

factors not only makes us 

feel better mentally, but also ° 
improves heart health. 

“Both the head and the 
heart tell us that these behay- 
iours are good for us, so what- 
ever the weather, however old 
or young we are, the time to 
start making heart healthier 


Clark’s research, conducted with graduate student Todd McClure, 
has revealed that heart-healthy 


Five tips fora 
healthy heart 


Take a brisk walk outside or inside 

most days—shopping malls are 

perfect in winter. 

Eat more raw fruit and vegetables. 

e Eat less fatty and very sweet 
foods by substituting in healthier 
equivalents, like choosing choco- 
late mousse over chocolate. 

Taste your food before adding 
salt. 

e Substitute fresh or dry herbs for 

salt in your cooking. 


New cancer screening technology on its way to commercialization 


Folio Staff 


colon cancer screening test 


non-invasive diagnosis of precancer- 
ous polyps in the colon. 
The collaboration, supported 


Chinese market. 


develop the diagnostic tests for the 


The partnership demonstrates the 


economic advancements here in 


and significant health, social and 


Alberta and around the world.” 
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developed at the University 

of Alberta is on its way to 
commercialization and potential 
worldwide use, through a new col- 
laboration with a leading Chinese 
research institute and a U of A 
spinoff company. 

The groundbreaking research, led 

by U of A scientists Richard Fedorak 
and Haili Wang, has the potential 


to save lives through early and 


by Alberta’s Ministry of Enterprise 
and Advanced Education, enables 
the spinoff company Metabolomic 
Technologies Inc. (MTI) to begin 
validation trials in Canada and 
China for the promising new 
diagnostic test, known as PolypDx. 
BGI Shenzhen, a leading re- 
search institute in China, will run 
validation trials in that country 
and is partnering with MTI to 


U of A’s global impact in discovering 
and advancing life-saving research, 
said Lorne Babiuk, vice-president of 
research. 

“The U of A has long been a 
leader in fundamental research and 
technology breakthroughs, both of 
which pave the way for innovations 
like PolypDx,’ Babiuk said. “This 
type of discovery holds immense 
potential for widespread application 


PolypDx will eventually be mar- 
keted worldwide by MTI, a company 
formed by Fedorak and Wang with 
the assistance of the U of A’s business 
incubator, TEC Edmonton. 

Fedorak and his team, after 
developing the simple urine test to 
detect precancerous polyps, lever- 
aged the U of A’s extensive global 
research network to partner with 


BGI Shenzhen. 


Federal government invests $3M to speed virology discoveries to market 


Folio Staff 


research team led by Michael Houghton 
recently developed a vaccine that could 
ght all strains of hepatitis C, while Lorne 
Tyrrell and his colleagues are renowned for their 
discovery of an antiviral treatment for hepatitis B. 
Now, the federal government has recognized 
that excellence in advancing scientific and clinical 
research with an investment of $3 million in 
the U of A’s Li Ka Shing Applied Virology 
Institute, The money from Western Economic 
Diversification Canada is earmarked for commer- 
cialization efforts—providing financial support 
for the transition of research discoveries to the 
marketplace, These discoyeries will haye an impact 
on Albertans, Canadians and people around the 
world, providing treatments for serious illnesses. 
“Increasing the number of vaccines developed 
and their speed-to-market will save thousands of 
lives and improve both quality of life and econom- 
ic productivity,’ said Lorne Babiuk, vice-president 
of research, pointing out that Houghton’s team’s 


promising hepatitis C vaccine will have an impact 
on many lives. This viral disease affects 170 million 
people worldwide and is one of the leading causes 
of cancer and need for liver transplants.” 

Tyrrell, director of the Li Ka Shing Institute of 
Virology, said, “When Mr. Li made the donation 
to create the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology, 
he emphasized the importance of translating 
discoveries to products that would help patients. 
The federal investment of $3 million is critically 
important to establishing the Li Ka Shing Applied 
Virology Institute to translate and commercial- 
ize products as a result of discoveries made in 
virology.” 

Houghton, director of the Li Ka Shing Applied 
Virology Institute and a Canada Excellence 
Research Chair in Virology, added, “This funding 
is very important to us and greatly facilitates our 
newly formed institute to gear up fast and to start 
translating our virology research innovations into 
the clinic for commercialization opportunities.” 

D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, said the federal 


government investment demonstrates the value 
and impact of the virology advances made at the 


UofA. 


G6 Increasing the number of vaccines 
developed and their speed-to- 
market will save thousands of 
lives and improve both quality of 
life and economic productivity.” 


Lorne Babiuk 


“Our skilled researchers work tirelessly to 
find solutions and treatments to improve lives. 
The faculty is a powerhouse of virology research- 
ers whose collaborative work is internationally 
recognized. We are pleased that the Government 
of Canada recognizes our global expertise and 
sees the impacts that our medical research has on 
improving lives.” Wi 


The team at U of A spinoff company 
Metabolomic Technologies Inc. (from left): 
Richard Fedorak, Victor Tso, Haili Wang, 
Gigi Ho, Reg Joseph and Rae Foshaug. 


The metabolomics technology, 
based on metabolites in the body 
that can be used as biomarkers to de- 
termine a person’s health, is proving 
up to 70 per cent more accurate than 
the fecal-based tests in detecting 
precancerous polyps in the colon, 
Fedorak said. In addition, the spot 
urine sample format of PolypDx will 
lead to greater patient compliance 
compared with the fecal-based tests. 

Colon cancer is one of the most 
common types of cancer in the 
world, yet is preventable and treat- 
able about 90 per cent of the time if 
detected early in the precancerous 
polyp stage, he added. The current 
fecal-based tests tend to detect colon 
cancer, whereas PolypDx is designed 
to detect precancerous polyps before 
they develop into cancer. 

“The technology developed 
through this research with our fellow 
scientists at BGI opens the door 
to more easily detecting cancer on 
a global scale,” Fedorak said. “It is 
something that can ultimately play 
an important role in preventative 
management for health care.” 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Alberta’s climate will get warmer, drier: report 


A report released by the University of Alberta's Alberta Biodiversity 
Monitoring Institute says that temperatures in Alberta are expected to 
increase by between 2 C and 6.5 C over the next 100 years. 

In response to a 2 C increase, the report shows that Alberta's ecosystems are 
projected to shift northward: for example, the parkland around Edmonton will 
come to resemble the grassland around Calgary. At 6.5 C, the climate models 
predict what could be a near-complete loss of northern Alberta’: boreal forest. 
The boreal region currently covers more than half of the province. 

“We've essentially taken the existing snapshot of Alberta's ecosystems and 
created a movie to describe what is likely to change in those living systems as 
they respond to climate change,” said U of A researcher Richard Schneider. 

The project is funded by the Climate Cha>ze and Emissions 
Management Corporation and the NSERC Alberta Chamber of Resources 
Chair in Integrated Landscape Management. 


Researchers find the key to what’s in our pee 


Biological scientist David Wishart led a team that has determined the 
chemical composition of human urine. 

The study, which took more than seven years and involved a team of 
nearly 20 researchers, revealed that more than 3,000 chemicals or “metab- 
olites” can be detected in urine. 

“Urine is an incredibly complex biofluid,” said Wishart. “We had no 
idea there could be so many different compounds going into our toilets.” 

Wishart says this study is particularly significant because it will allow a 
new generation of fast, cheap and painless medical tests to be performed 
using urine instead of blood or tissue biopsies. In particular, he notes that 
new urine-based diagnostic tests for colon and prostate cancer, celiac 
disease, ulcerative colitis, pneumonia and organ transplant rejection are 
already in the works thanks in part to this work. 

This project was supported by Genome Canada, Genome Alberta, the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research, the National Research Council 
and Alberta Innovates. 


The ‘whole’ problem with recycling 

Marketing professor Jennifer Argo and a colleague from Boston 
University have determined that people are psychologically hard-wired to 
believe products that are damaged or that aren’t whole are useless, and this 
leads users to trash them rather than recycle them. 

The team found that once a recyclable item ceased to retain its whole 


form—whether a package that was cut open or a strip of paper torn from 
a whole piece—people demonstrated an alarming tendency to throw it in 
the garbage. 

She says the process is seemingly autonomic and likely related to our 
literal definition of garbage as something being worthless. To change 
behaviour, Argo says the trick is getting people to recognize, on their own, 
the value in what they perceive as garbage. 

Argo stresses the challenge to recycling is largely about changing 
people's beliefs. She said policy-makers need to step up efforts to encourage 
recycling, especially when it comes to messages about the need to recycle 
and compost as much of household goods as possible. 

“It might mean more expensive packaging because it’s a different type.” 
she said. “I think it’s worth the investment because I have no doubt in my 
mind that people will recycle it to a greater extent than they currently do.” 


Partnership improving food security, health in India 


As part of a larger three-year, $4.9-million project to assess the food 
security status of India, resource economics and environmental sociology 
grad student Simrat Minhas found that being older, having land and earn- 
ing a higher income had a positive effect on both the types and quantity of 
food consumed. 

Some other notable findings of the study were that belonging toa 
scheduled tribe or backward class had a negative effect on their healthy 
food diversity, education had a positive effect on healthy food diversity, 
and people in India with home gardens were much more likely to have 
greater diversity in the food they eat. 

“Dietary diversity is related to health,” Minhas said. “A lot of studies show 
that it’s strongly correlated with dietary quality and nutrient adequacy.” 

The project is being conducted in partnership with the MS 
Swaminathan Research Foundation and gets funding from the Canadian 
International Food Security Research Fund. 


TD award to help post-doc study autism 


Lori Sacrey, a post-doctoral fellow in the Department of Pediatrics, is 
this year’s recipient of the TD Studentship for interdisciplinary research. 

The $10,000 grant is awarded annually by the U of A’s Health Sciences 
Council to a student who has an active role with an interdisciplinary 
health research team, who will be taking part in a health research project 
and who demonstrates a strong interest and potential to excel in interdisci- 
plinary health research. 

Her research looks at the linkages between motor skill and cognitive 
development in very young children who are at high risk for a diagnosis on 
the autism spectrum. 


Residence Services unveils 


llage housing 


more East Campus Vi 


Kathleen Cameron 


t the beginning of the 

month, 244 students moved 

into East Campus Village's 
newest residences, Pinecrest House 
and Tamarack House. Started in the 
fall of 2012, the new development 
consists of two buildings that are 
a mix of two- and four-bedroom 
furnished units. 

“The new residences have been 
added to assist with the university's 
goal of increasing the number of stu- 
dents living on campus to 25 per cent 
of full-time enrolment,’ explained 
Doug Dawson, executive director 
of ancillary services. “Additionally, 
the new residences provide ac- 
commodation for two important 
student cohorts—graduate and 
international students.” 

Pinecrest House is home to 
148 bed spaces and is connected to 
International House to help attract 
international students. Tamarack 
House is home to 96 bed spaces, 
intended primarily for graduate 
students. Each unit has a shared com- 
mon area and kitchen, large windows 
to allow sunlight into the units, and 
large social spaces on each floor. The 
link between Pinecrest House and 
International House is designed as 
a multi-use space for students. It 
features a two-sided fireplace that 
creates a welcoming environment for 
social gathering. 

Pinecrest House and Tamarack 
House are part of a larger redevelop- 
ment in the East Campus area, in 
accordance with the university's Long 
Range Development Plan. 

“Our goal is to have 1,500 bed 
spaces in East Campus Village,” said 
Dawson. “Research indicates that stu- 
dents living in on-campus, purpose- 
built housing experience higher rates 
of graduation and achieve higher 
grades. They also report having a more 
enriching experience while at school.” 

Residence Services has worked 


| hard to develop the services and sense 


of community in the area that sets the 


| residents up for success. 


“Our buildings are intentionally 
designed to promote interaction. 
They are stafted by resident assistants 
who support students in achieving 


their academic goals, build commun- 


| ity amongst a diverse population, and 


| ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BELGRAVIA. Main floor, 3 bedroom, 
hardwood, tile. Single garage with large 
backyard. Minutes from both river valley 
and U of A. Call Lori 780-299-2218. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE BEAUTY. Come 
live your dream in this gorgeous 4,372 
sq. ft., 5 bedroom, 2 storey, 4.5 bath, 
hardwood, sunroom, granite, marble, 
double detached garage and more. 
Walk to U of A, hospitals. River valley 
at your front door. City skyline views. 
Call Joan Lynch of Re/max Real Estate 
Centre. 780-438-7000, 780-445-9015. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FACULTY MIXED CURLING LEAGUE. For 
faculty members, support staff, spouses. 
Starts Monday, October 21 at 5 p.m. 
Jasper Place rink. Contact brian.dun- 
ford@ualberta.ca. 


ni ep 


international students this year. 


look out for the safety and wellness of 
students,” said Brett Zawadiuk, area 
co-ordinator with Residence Life. 

“Our residence program also offers 
a variety of academic cohorts, living- 
learning communities and themed 
housing, ati of which help support 
students as they persist through 
university, said Zawadiuk. “Residents 
also have access to many resources 
and services specifically designed for 
them, including faculty in residence, 
academic in residence, and commun- 
ity liaison peace officers.” 

In addition to the facilities them- 
selves, East Campus Village is filled 
with purpose-built outdoor spaces 
that serve as welcoming gateways to 
campus and building entryways that 


offer places to gather and socialize. 


The U of A’s newest residences in East Campus Village will be home to 244 graduate and 
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“East Campus Village is de- 
veloping into a community where 
the students know and respect their 
neighbours, all while living in a more 
independent setting with campus 
resources and support services within 
reach,” said Zawadiuk. 

‘The new residences support the 
university's goal of providing sustain- 
able places to study, work and live 
through sustainable planning, design, 
construction, retrofits and oper- 
ations—as set out in the university's 
Sustainability Plan. 

Both buildings include a number of 
sustainable features, such as low-flush 
toilets, low-flow showers, energy-effi- 
cient lighting, high-efficiency elevators, 
a green housekeeping program and 
energy-efficient heating. Wi 


RECRUITMENT: 


and to adult learning generally. 


Qualifications 


| How to Apply 


html and see job ID 1019284. 


Appointment 


vacancies 


If you are interested in this unique opportunity, please forward a 
resume including a brief biography and a completed application 
profile. You can access the application profile by selecting the link. 


For the full job posting, go to www.jobs.alberta.ca/jobs-dynamic. 


CLOSING DATE: SEPTEMBER 20, 2013 


A public member is appointed for a term of up to three years 
and may be reappointed for one further term of three years. 
There is no salary available with this position. 


This posting may be used to fill both existing and future 
For information about the University of Alberta go to 


www.ualberta.ca or to learn more about the Board of Governors, 
please refer to www.governance.ualberta.ca 


Puslic MEMBERS FOR BoarbD oF GovERNORS 


Honourable Thomas Lukaszuk, Deputy Premier and Minister 

of Enterprise and Advanced Education, is seeking applications 
fron individuals interested in serving as a public member on the 
University of Alberta, Board of Governors. 


A public member shares with the Chair and other members 
of the board the responsibilities of: governing the University; 
formulating policies enabling the board to make responsible 
decisions on fiscal and academic matters; establishing the 
purpose and vision of the University; and has a commitment to 
the academic, financial and social well-being of the university 


To be eligible, you should have senior leadership experience, 
an understanding of financial matters, have demonstrated 
community volunteer involvement and experience with Board 
governance. Preference will be given to applicants who have 

a demonstrated interest in post-secondary education; the 
University of Alberta and/or the training of adults. Preference 
will also be given to those who have demonstrated expertise 

in financial management, experience with human resources; 
and/or information technology, as well as those with experience 
working with Alberta's energy and/or natural resource sector. 


Dent/Pharm offers space 
tor police tactical training 


Jamie Hanlon 


he University of Alberta’s Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre has 

been host to a variety of'learning opportunities over its 92- 

year history, from chemistry to medicine. But as it awaits 
upgrading, the space will now be used for training that benefits 
Edmonton and the province in a very different way. 

‘The university has signed formal agreements with various emer- 
gency services and first responders to offer the space for scenario and 
tactical training. It’s not the first time campus space has been used for 
operational response training, says Hugh Warren, executive director 
of operations and maintenance at the U of A, but it is the first time 
the institution has been able to grant requests for a large space such as 


a building. 


Warren says this training is a perfect fit with the province's recent 
survey on emergency management and security on campus. He cites 
this project and a number of on-campus initiatives that U of A depart- 


ments have already undertaken, 
including the Don’t Feed the 
Thieves awareness program 
and a recent training exercise 
at Résidence Saint-Jean, that 
demonstrate the university’s 
efforts to bolster safety. 

“The ministry is interested 
to know if we're doing this type 
of training and offering this 
type of scenario,’ said Warren. 
“Ic’s important.” 

This summer the space was 


Protective Services will team up with the 
Edmonton Police Service to hold training 
drills in the Dent/Pharm Building. 
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put to good use by provincial search-and-rescue groups, some who 
were fresh off the flood relief effort in southern Alberta. 

‘The university has also signed agreements with the city provid- 
ing for the building to be used by Edmonton Fire Rescue and the 
Edmonton Police Service; the RCMP has also expressed interest. The 
space could potentially be used by police canine and tactical units, as 


well as fire ladder units. 


“All it can do is make the first responders better. And if the first 


responders are better and we have an incident on campus, it helps us 


said Warren. 


Bill Mowbray, director of protective services at the U of A, adds 


that the Edmonton Police Service has invited members from U of A 
Protective Services to participate in their on-campus scenario training 
in the Dent/Pharm space. “To interact with the Edmonton police of- 
ficers as they are going through their training is a benefit situation for 


everyone involved.’ Mi 


Studio Theatre dives 
into Ravenhill’s ‘pool (no water) 


Folio Staff 


t the top of the 2013-14 
season, the University of 
Alberta Studio Theatre 

jumps into pool (no water) 

by acclaimed British writer 

Mark Ravenhill. 

Ravenhill is one of the most 
controversial and successful British 
writers to emerge in the 1990s. In 
his 2006 pool (no water), a famous 
artist invites the old community 
of creative chums to her luxurious 


fo 26th, 2013 7:30 pm 
ptember 26th 12:39 pm 


Tickets $114.-,$22 


home, but when she suffers a hor- 
rific accident and lies in a coma, 
the light is good, the potential 
for composition is all there and 
an unimaginable artistic project 
takes shape. 

“While the characters in this 
play are artists, I believe the struggle 
to compare ourselves, to desire 
recognition for our hard work and 
to feel that we are making an impact 
is within all of us,” said director 
Nancy McAlear of her MFA dir- 
ecting thesis project. 

The cast features U of A act- 
ing alumni Brett Dahl, Vincent 
Forcier, Kristi Hansen and Gianna 
Vacirca, with Ainsley Hillyard 
of Edmonton’s Good Women 
Dance Collective. 

Eyening performances run 
Sept. 19 through 28 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Timms Centre for the Arts. 
There is a $5 preview Sept. 18, at 
7:30 p.m. There is no performance 
Sept. 22. A matinee is scheduled for 
Sept. 26, at 12:30 p.m. 

Tickets are available for $11 
to $22 at TIX on the Square or in 
person at the Timms Centre box 
office. For more information, go to 
ualberta.ca/artshows. Wi 
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Helping students learn from the land 


Bev Betkowski 


he University of Alberta’s Faculty of Native 

Studies has formalized an agreement with 

Dechinta Centre for Research and Learning, 
an institution based in the Northwest Territories, to 
provide curriculum combining academic tradition 
and land-based, indigenous knowledge in the rugged 


wilderness of the Canadian North. 


A recently signed memorandum of understanding 
with Dechinta, a land-based post-secondary institu- 
tion, follows on the heels of a successful three-year pi- 
lot project between the two partners, formally bringing 
land-based Northern learning into the academic mix. 

The partnership, signed in Yellowknife by Brendan 
Hokowhitu, dean of native studies at the U of A and 
by Erin Freeland Ballantyne of Dechinta’s board of 
directors, develops a framework for undergraduate stu- 
dents from both institutions to receive instruction in 
bush settings through land-based, hands-on learning. 

U of A faculty teach alongside elders and Northern 
experts to provide the educational experience, and 
students enrolled in the programs will find themselves 


The accredited courses cover a wide range of critical 


~~ RS 


learning in unconventional class settings and through 
seasonal opportunities during the summer, fall and 


winter/spring terms. 


“The agreement with Dechinta builds on our links 
to Northern communities and expands the learning ex- 
perience for students,’ said Hokowhitu. “Teaching off 
the land allows a different kind of teaching, connecting 
to the land spiritually, physically and mentally.” 

“This unique partnership enhances collaboration 
between indigenous and non-indigenous, Northern 
and Southern students and professors,” said Freeland 
Ballantyne. “The land is the central teacher and 
through this new relationship, critical topics in the 
North are addressed in new and innovative ways.” 

Courses are taught on site at Blachford Lake 
Lodge, located on Chief Drygeese Territory in the 
Akaitcho region of Denendeh east of Yellowknife. 

The site is accessible only by snowmobile, dog team or 
‘bush plane. 
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Northern issues. Students will learn about indigenous 


political theory, economic development, sustainability 
and decolonization, all while checking fish nets. They'll 
also develop essential bush skills like wilderness first 
aid, and work with local knowledge-holders to main- 
tain a camp environment, Freeland Ballantyne said. 


Native studies dean Brendan Hokowhitu (left) and Erin Freeland 
Ballantyne sign a formal agreement to offer land-based 
instruction in the Northwest Territories. 


Students enrolled in Dechinta programs can apply 


land,” Kermoal said. 

The formal agreement caps a relationship begun by 
Ellen Bielawski, former U of A dean of native studies, 
who supported Dechinta’s call for university partner- 
ship in land-based learning. The alliance was then 
further developed by Kermoal as interim dean and 
Gurston Dacks, professor emeritus and special adviser 


their U of A courses toward a degree if they choose to 
attend the university. U of A students can also enhance 
their degrees with the optional courses, said associate 
dean academic Nathalie Kermoal. 

“This is a unique Northern Canada experience for 
students, being in the bush with professors, elders and 
fellow students; learning about the land, customary 
laws and governance; and developing skills to be on the 


to the dean, in collaboration with Dechinta. fi 
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SEPT. 16-20 


Safety Week. The U of A invites you 
to Safety Week 2013, with displays 
to keep you safe on and off of cam- 
pus. Come by Celebration Plaza for 
information and safety swag between 
10:30-1:30 p.m. 


SEPT. 16 


International Update Session: Faculty- 
Led & e3 Education Abroad Programs. 
A target of 20 per cent of the under- 
graduate graduating class having an 
education abroad experience by 2015 
was recently proposed. This session will 
focus on faculty-led programs as well 
as the new e3 education abroad model. 
Presenters include Tom Hinch, associ- 
ate dean in the Faculty of Physical 
Education & Recreation; Karsten 
Mundel, learning and beyond direc- 

tor at Augustana Campus; and Kate 
Jennings, education abroad director at 
U of A International. Register at http:// 
bit.ly/16Z76EH. 3—4:30 p.m. 217/219 
TELUS Centre. 


SEPT. 17 


The Future of Teaching in Research 
Universities. This talk to be given by 
Warren Bebbington, vice-chancellor 
of the University of Adelaide, and 
moderated by provost-on-leave Carl 
Amrhein, will focus on the role teach- 
ing should play in research universi- 
ties. Bebbington will bring his insights 
and an Australian perspective to the 
issue, including how to reanimate 


the Humboldt idea of the research 
university, which places a spotlight on 
small-group discovery and research 
for undergraduates. 4:30-6 p.m. 

150 TELUS Centre. Register at 
http://bit.ly/1 9Xf3IV. 


SEPT. 19 


Celebrate! Teaching. Learning. 
Research. Please join in this annual 
celebration to support your fellow 
faculty, staff and students as these top 
achievers are recognized for their talent 
and dedication to the dynamic brand 

of teaching, learning and research that 
makes the U of A a leader in post- 
secondary excellence. 3:15-5:30 p.m. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


SEPT. 24 


2013 R.U. Lemieux Lecture. 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis: Insights 
from Harry Houdini and Captain James 
Cook. This talk will be given by William 
Jacobs Jr., an award-winning profes- 
sor of microbiology and immunology, 
genetics and a Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute Investigator at Yeshiva 
University in New York. 4—5 p.m. 
11-160 CCIS. 


SEPT. 24 


What to do so that your course 
doesn't suck! | CTL Catalysts: A 
Conversation Series on Teaching. 
Drawing from their own successes 
and failures, a panel of U of A teach- 
ing award winners will share practical 


tips about what they've learned to do 
when teaching and, more important, 
what not to do. The discussion will be 
hosted by Frank Robinson, instructor 
of animal science 200, 3M Teaching 
Fellow and vice-provost and dean of 
students, and features Clive Hickson 2 
from education, Candide Sloboda 
from nursing, and Alex Brown from 
chemistry. 2:30-3:30 p.m. 217/219 
TELUS Centre. 


SEPT. 25 


Careers Day. It is the largest career 
fair in Canada hosted by a single insti- 
tution. More than 200 employers, at 
the local, national and international 
level, participate in this networking 
and recruitment opportunity. 10 a.m.— 
4 p.m. Butterdome. 


Go Abroad Fair 2013. Explore exciting 
international study, work and volunteer 
opportunities at the 2013 Go Abroad 

Fair. More than 4,000 attendees and 

75 exhibitors are expected. Noon— = 
7 p.m. Lister Centre. 


SEPT. 27 


What Will Your Legacy Be? This com- 
plimentary estate planning seminar will 
provide a road map for thoughtful estate 
planning to help ensure you are on the ~ 
right track and that your estate situa- 

tion is meeting your goals and wishes. 

9-11 a.m. Saskatchewan Room, U of A 
Faculty Club. 
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The Aug. 30 BaseCamp Day of Service capped off a new week-long 
orientation program for University of Alberta first-year students living in 
residence. The day was a chance for students to connect with the larger 
community by lending a hand on projects from refilling playground sandboxes 
to cleaning up parks in Edmonton's river valley. And with alumni volunteers 


joining in the effort and sharing their experience with the students, it was a 


chance for the U of A community to “Do Great Things” together. 
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UCup grabbed by long 
arm of the law 
David Percy takes top prize at 


Don’t miss a thing 


Alumni Weekend 
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The art of small 


NINT artist in residence brings 
nanotechnology into focus 
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State of the 
University: Be 


open to change’ 


Bryan Alary 
ersistence and resilience are 
“hard-wired” into the cul- 
tural fabric of the University 
of Alberta, an enduring legacy that 
will help the university community 
embrace new ideas and change in 
the coming months and years. 
President Indira Samarasekera 


66 [| want everyone] to 
feel empowered to 
act and lead change 
in whatever role you 
can fulfil.” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


used her Sept. 19 state of the 
university address to unveil a four- 
point action plan that will guide 
the university through budgetary 
challenges. Speaking from inside 
Convocation Hall, Samarasekera 
recalled how construction on the 
Old Arts Building suffered a series 
of delays a century ago due to un- 
predictable provincial funding. 

Fortunately, these challenges 
did not deter U of A founding 
president Henry Marshall Tory, 
whose vision and persistence 
are at the foundation of the 
historic building. 

“Today it’s hard to imagine 
that this building had such a rocky 
beginning—and yet for me, this 
building and its story reminds me 
that persistence and resilience are as 
hard-wired into the U of A’s culture 
as excellence and ambition,’ said 
Samarasekera. 

Today, U of A faculty, students 
and staff face new challenges due 
to a 7.2 per cent provincial funding 
cut. Since those cuts were revealed 
last spring, Samarasekera said she 
and senior leadership and board 
chair Doug Goss have met numer- 
ous times with government officials 
to impress upon them the U of A’s 
importance to Alberta's prosperity. 

The government's own data 
show 89 per cent of U of A gradu- 
ates live and work in the province, 
Samarasekera said. The U of A also 
has an essential role in educating 
the next generation with Alberta's 
labour shortfall expected to reach 
114,000 workers over the next dec- 
ade—62,000 of whom will require 
post-secondary education. 

Despite these conversations, 
Samarasekera said, the university 
needs to move forward with the 
realization that Alberta is cur- 
tailing spending on post-secondary 


Continued on page 2 
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Some 6,614 students and 197 employers came together at the Butterdome Sept. 25 to find the right job marriage during CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre’s annual Careers 


In demand 
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Day—the largest career fair at a post-secondary institute in Canada, 


Honorary degree recipients named 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta is set to add 

three names to its distinguished list 

of honorary degree recipients whose 
career achievements are surpassed only by what 
they have given in service to Canada. 

Former Alberta premier Don Getty; 
Canadian singing/songwriting sensation and 
activist Sarah McLachlan; and business leader, 
philanthropist and U of A alumnus Charles 
Hantho will all receive honorary degrees during 
fall convocation Nov. 19 and 20. 

“A University of Alberta honorary degree 
recognizes outstanding achievement,’ said 
U of A chancellor Ralph Young. “We are 
honoured to be celebrating three exceptional 
Canadians whose contributions to leadership, 
professional sport, industry and the performing 
arts may inspire our graduates.” 

After winding up a decade-long CFL career 
that included two Grey Cup victories as 
quarterback of the Edmonton Eskimos, Don 
Getty began a career in Alberta’s oil sector that 
saw him become the youngest-ever independ- 
ent oil company president when he formed 
Baldonnel Oil and Gas Ltd. in 1964. Getty 
made the jump to public service three years 
later, helping the Progressive Conservatives 
form the official opposition in 1967 before the 
party was swept to power in 1971. He became 
Alberta’s first federal and intergovernmental 
affairs minister, a post he would use to ensure 
that Alberta was an equal partner in making na- 
tional decisions. Later, Getty would become the 
minister of energy and natural resources, a role 
in which he established Alberta's constitutional 
right to ownership of its natural resources, 


payddns 


convocation Nov. 19-20. 


extolled the virtues of economic diversification 
and helped negotiate the first oilsands project. 
In 1985, Getty returned from a six-year hiatus 
from politics to be elected as Alberta's 11th pre- 
mier, a post he would hold until stepping down 
in 1992. As premier, Getty’s profile transcended 
Alberta’s borders as he was called upon to play a 
leadership role during negotiations for national 
issues such as free trade and the various accords 
regarding Quebec sovereignty, while further 
securing Alberta’s energy sector. In 1998 he was 
appointed an officer of the Order of Canada. 
Don Getty will receive an honorary doctor of 
laws degree Noy 19 at 3 p.m. 

Coming off of Grammy Awards for her 
hits Building a Mystery (1997) and I Will 
Remember You (1999), no star in the music 
industry shone brighter than I Jalifax, Nova 
Scotia-born artist Sarah McLachlan. But her in- 
fluence on the music industry runs deeper than 
a string of hits and 14 albums since 1988 that 
have sold some 40 million copies worldwide. 


a 


for fall convocation 


(From left) Don Getty, Charles Hantho and Sarah McLachlan will receive honorary degrees during the U of A’s fall 


McLachlan is the founder of Lilith Fair, the his- 
toric all-women concert tour that raised more 
than $10 million for national and local women’s 
organizations and elevated the profile of many 
female artists. Realizing that many children 
had little or no access to music, McLachlan 
founded the Sarah McLachlan School of Music, 
an after-school free music education program 
for underserved and at-risk children from 
low-income families in her longtime home of 
Vancouver. Beyond music, McLachlan has used 
her international profile to raise millions of 
dollars for AIDS sufferers, and has put her name 
and much of her philanthropic effort behind a 
number of animal-welfare groups. She was made 
an officer of the Order of Canada in 1999. Sarah 
McLachlan will receive an honorary doctor of 
laws degree Noy. 20 at 10 a.m. 

Charles Hantho, a U of A chemical engin- 


eering alumnus (1953), has had a long and 
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Bev Betkowski 


avid Percy loves Alberta’s 

rugged mountains and 

wild prairies. So when he 
joined the University of Alberta's 
Faculty of Law in 1969 and was en- 
couraged by his dean to teach water 
law, the opportunity to spend time 
outdoors while studying his chosen 
profession proyed irresistible. 

Percy's growing interest in water 

law then spread to the broader field 
of natural resources law, which 
“inevitably led to oil and gas law,’ 
he recalls. Today, his decades of 
scholarly dedication and contribu- 
tion to the understanding of these 
touchstone subjects has earned 
Percy the 2013 University Cup, the 
highest honour a U of A academic 


can receive. 


66 The University of Alberta 
has always supported 
me in my teaching and in 
valuable collaborations 
with fellow researchers 
in other disciplines, 
and | am extraordinarily 
grateful for that.” 


David Percy 


Percy is also the first recipient 
from the Faculty of Law ever to be 
awarded the University Cup, and 
as a former dean, is proud to turn 
the spotlight on his home faculty of 
44 years. 

“We are a small faculty of 500 
students, so the fact that this year 
we won both the University Cup 
and the J. Gordin Kaplan Award 
for Excellence in Research is 
recognition that our faculty does 


University Cup winner David Percy (centre) receives congratulations from Martin 
Ferguson-Pell (left) and Lorne Babiuk during Celebrate! Sept. 19. 


meaningful work that has a real 
impact on Alberta and Canada.” 

The University Cup is awarded 
to a faculty member who has 
achieved outstanding distinction in 
scholarly research, teaching and ser- 
vice to the U of A and to the greater 
community. Percy is among top 
faculty, staff and students who were 
recognized at the university's annual 
Celebrate! Teaching. Learning. 
Research event Sept. 19. 

Percy joined the U of Aas an 
assistant professor after earning 
degrees from Oxford University 
and the University of Virginia, and 
has carved out a career as a re- 
spected authority in the intricacies 
of resource law, as well as contracts 
and construction law—all of them 
touching aspects of everyday life, 
though people may not realize it, 
he said. 

“Law is a reflection of our 
society, so it’s always interesting. 

If you look at the problems that 
people are trying to solve, they 
constantly involve shifts in social at- 
titudes. The law has played a major 
role in changing views of almost 
everything, from women’s rights to 
consumer protection.” 


That depth and breadth of his 
interest in law has guided Percy’s 
career at the U of A asa leading re- 
searcher, policy adviser and teacher 
in his areas of expertise. “There 
is no better place in the world to 
be if you want to study water and 
oil issues.” 

Deeply intrigued by the con- 
nection between water and energy, 
Percy has devoted his career to 
exploring—and understanding—re- 
lated complex issues ranging from 
water rights to the disposition of 
interests in oil and gas. 

“There are so many difficult 
questions arising as we develop 
these natural resources, and I want 
to help influence public policy so 
that we as Albertans can find the 
answers we need.” 

Among his long list of ac- 
complishments, Percy served as 
founding chair of the University 
of Alberta Water Initiative, was 
appointed as the law faculty’s 
first holder of the Borden Ladner 
Gervais Chair of Energy Law in 
2010 and worked on the prepara- 
tion of Alberta's Water Act (enacted 
in 1999). Currently, Percy is re- 
viewing critiques of Alberta’s water 
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allocation system, including public 
input received through this year’s 
provincial Water Conversation. 

Internationally, Percy served 
as a visiting legal research scien- 
tist for the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
and helped write the framework 
for Namibia’s successful 2003 
Aquaculture Act. 

Closer to home, Percy served 
as dean of law from 2002 to 2009. 
Under his guidance, the Faculty 
of Law established a joint degree 
program with the University of 
Colorado, renovated the Law 
Centre and raised $20 million for 
the faculty during the U of A’s 
centenary campaign in 2008, which 
resulted in funding for new teach- 
ing positions and scholarships. 

Percy remains active in the 
classroom, teaching contracts, 
water law, and oil and gas law. 
Using everyday examples to which 
his students can relate, Percy is 
rewarded to see their evolving 
understanding of legal analysis. “It’s 
as if you see the light bulbs going 
on in their heads during the course 
of the year.” 

When his students graduate 
from the U of A, Percy hopes they 
leave with “a clear grasp of applic- 
able principles in law, a starting 
point for solving problems in their 
areas and an awareness of eth- 
ics and the wider implications of 
their subject.” 

And asa teacher and researcher, 
he is gratified to have witnessed the 
U of A’s growth as a leading research 
and teaching university over the 
past four decades. 

“The University of Alberta has 
always supported me in my teach- 
ing and in valuable collaborations 
with fellow researchers in other 
disciplines, and I am extraordinarily 
grateful for that.” i 


State of the University: Embracing culture change and empowering community 


Continued from page 1 


education along with most governments in North 
America. The university community, she said, 
must be “open to change,’ and to considering 
courses of actions we once hoped to avoid—in- 
cluding the voluntary severance program. 

“We have had to make some difficult deci- 
sions,’ she said, recounting the $28 million in 
spending cuts this year. With a further $56 
million to cut in 2014-15, the entire university 
community must work together to mitigate fur- 
ther losses and preserve and enhance the U of A’s 
core mission of excellence in teaching, research 
and service. 

To help meet these challenges, Samarasekera 
outlined a four-point plan for the next three 
years: academic transformation, sustainable 
financial models, efficient administration and 
culture change. 

On the first point, academic transformation, 
Samarasekera stressed a need for a more vibrant 
graduate research culture and differentiated 
funding model. Faculties must also work more 


collaboratively to reduce duplication and leverage 


strengths in both academic programming and 
administration, she said. 

The university must achieve a balanced, 
sustainable, flexible financial model, she said, 
stressing the need for changes to compensation, 
reyenue generation and sharing, tuition, philan- 
thropy and budgeting. 

Efficient administration is not new but central 
to our transformation, she said, noting how 
central units have already cut three per cent of 
expenses this year compared with 1.5 per cent in 


faculties. In the future, all portfolios and faculties 
will need to simplify, consolidate and find new 
ways of doing business to eliminate duplication. 

Lastly, the university must embrace a culture 
change, with transparency and clarity in decision- 
making at the core, she said, pointing to new 
weekly Friday bulletins on Colloquy. The goal is 
to help the entire community “feel empowered 
to act and lead change in whatever role you can 
fulfil” and work in a culture of collegiality, respect 
and trust. 

“This new commitment to communication and 
transparency is not only my responsibility or that 
of the deans—it is, again, the shared responsibility 
of every member of our community.” 

Following a question-and-answer session that 
touched on graduate student enrolment, inter- 
national student tuition and senior leadership's 
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President Indira Samarasekera fields questions during her State of the Univ 


conversations with government, Samarasekera 
gave the final word to Goss, whom she credited 
as the U of A’s great champion in his numerous 
meetings with government ministers, MLAs and 
the public. 

Goss reinforced how the entire university 
community must work together—steadfast—in 
the U of A’s “noble” and “right” pursuit of being 
among the world’s great public universities. 

“That isn’t a nice-to-have, that’s a must. This is 
a province with $30 billion in endowments in the 
bank, it has no debt, it has zero unemployment, 
highest disposable income in North America,” 
he said. “For us to aspire to have a university 
that achieves at a level any less than that sells 
this university short, it sells this province short, 
it sells its people short and indeed it sells the 
country short.’ Wi 


ersity Sept. 19 at Convocation Hall, 
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SSHRC invests $4.5 M in U of A research insights 


Michael Brown 


niversity of Alberta-led 
research projects worth , 
almost $4.5 million 


were named as part of the federal 
government's continued invest- 
ment in the search for solutions to 
today’s most pressing social, cultural, 
technological, environmental and 
economic issues. 

The Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of 
Canada awarded U of A research- 
ers 22 Insight Grants to support the 
highest levels of research excel- 
lence. Another six projects were 
awarded Insight Development Grants 
designed to support research in the 
initial stages, and U of A researchers 


were named on seven collaborations, 
worth more than $1 million, run out 
of other Canadian universities. 

Tom Hinch, a researcher in the 
Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, received a $66,000 
Insight Development Grant to pro- 
vide insight into the role that sport 
tourism events play in resource-based 
communities. 

More specifically, Hinch is look- 
ing at the case of the Canadian Death 
Race—a 125-kilometre ultra-mara- 
thon run through the rugged terrain 
of Grande Cache, Alberta. 

“Tam interested in the ‘place 
making’ function of this event—that 
is, how it influences the meanings 
that the racers, volunteers, other 
visitors and the residents have of the 


research has the potential of dem- 
onstrating the relevance of theory 
to practice.” 

Yu Ma, a professor in the Alberta 
School of Business, received almost 
$82,000 to study the modern 
marketing phenomenon of brand al- 
liance and its impact on brand values 
and market structure. 

Ma says brand alliance is a popular 
business strategy that is used across 
every sector. He says the U of A, for 
instance, has a number of brand allian- 
ces, pointing out the U of A-branded 
MasterCard for alumni for one. 
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“Tam trying to understand how 
this type of brand alliance works, and 
when it benefits or damages the par- 
ties involved,” said Ma. 

He says he hopes his findings 
can be turned into practical uses for 
business and non-profit organiza- 


tions alike, and add to the reputation 


of strong research outcomes at the 
Alberta School of Business. 
“The U of A really creates a 


Yu Ma 


very positive atmosphere for doing environment, and they let us know 


research,” said Ma. “Our department how much they value solid re- 
chair and dean do as much as they search—you know your effort will be 


can to foster a good research-focused appreciated and rewarded.” Bi 


community and surrounding area,” 
said Hinch. 

He says he hopes the research will 
help us to understand how events 
like this can affect community iden- 
tity and image from the perspectives 
of the many stakeholders, which 
include event organizers, the munici- 
pality, volunteers, the community at 
large and the runners. 

“T believe the research goes a 
long way to connect the university 
with rural Alberta,” said Hinch, who 
leaves running the Death Race to his 
co-investigator Nick Holte. “This 


Tom Hinch 


UofA offers degree program abroad 


News Staff 


he University of Alberta has launched its first degree program to 
be offered internationally, thanks to a long-standing partnership 
with a university in China. 

The Alberta School of Business officially launched its master of financial 
management program Sept. 14 in Shenzhen, China. The announcement 
coincided with the school’s new status as the 48th-ranked business school 
in the world according to the Academic Ranking of World Universities. 

“The MEM program in China represents a significant strategic move 
on behalf of the Alberta School of Business and the university,” said Joseph 
Doucet, dean of business. “As the first University of Alberta program 
delivered abroad, it is a major milestone in the school’s internationalization 
program and will provide the school with an effective platform to promote 
our excellence in China.” 

The MFM is a one-year program culminating in a degree from the 
U of A. It is operated in collaboration with Xi'an Jiaotong University, a 
30-year partner of the Alberta School of Business in a relationship first 
established by professor emeritus Rolf Mirus. 

The program in China will be delivered in English, with classes held 
on two consecutive weekends every month. U of A faculty teach the first 
weekend, and Xi’an faculty conduct tutorials and special topics on the 
second weekend. The program's one-week capstone course will be delivered 
in Edmonton in October 2014. The MEM is also offered in Calgary, with 
plans to expand it to Shanghai as well. 


Social Sciences and Humanities Research 

Council of Canada competition results for 

Insight Development Grants 

(U of A collaborators in brackets) 

Jennifer Argo $74,151 The Role of Product Identity in 
Recycling Decisions 

Egor Matveyev $63,842 (Lukas Roth) Do CEOs Matter? 
Evidence From Exogenous Variation Due to Deaths 

Emily Kennedy $70,230 VJohn Parkins) Fed Up: A Case 
Study of Food-Related Civic Practices in Two Canadian Cities 
Tom Hinch $66,311 (Nicholas Holt) Place Making and Sport 
Tourism Events: The Case of the Canadian Death Race in 
Grande Cache 

Genevieve Gauthier $74,839 What Are Students Learning 
in Virtual-Cases? Investigating the Validity of Assessment 
Models 

Joel Gehman $70,729 Predatory Selection: An Analysis 

of Cultural Vulnerability and Opportunity Exploitation in 
Unconventional Gas Well Drilling 

Jennifer Argo is a collaborator on a project entitled 
Crowdfunding the Future: Examining the Implications 

of Innovative Fundraising in a Digital Era, run out of the 
University of Calgary, that received $68,809. 


- Paul Newton is a collaborator on a project entitled 


Professional Learning of Teachers in Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education, run out of the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology, that received $72,373. 


Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
of Canada competition results for Insight Grants 
Imre Szeman $152,002 On Empty: The Cultural Politics 

of Oil 

Dip Kapoor $268,386 Untouchability, Casteism and 
Schooling in Rural India: Exploring Local Response and 
Resistance 

Gregory Forth $96,731 Urbanizing Spirits, the Relic Trade, 
Ecological Impacts and Palaeoanthropological Encounters in 
Eastern Indonesia 

William Foster $332,746 (Roy Suddaby) Defining 
Rhetorical History: Exploring the Work of Corporate 
Archivists/Historians 

Carrie Smith-Prei $150,003 Technologies of Popfeminist 
Activism 

Robert Gephart $108,118 Temporalities in Risk 
Sensemaking 

John Langdon $52,329 A War Over Water: The 1531 
English Statute of Sewers and Its Impact Upon Local Politics, 
Economies and Environments 

Linda Laidlaw $233,699 A Comparative Investigation 

of Pedagogical Possibilities of Digital Tools for Family and 
School Early Literacy Education 


HD recipient led shift in how the world handles chemicals 


successful career in Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries. A highlight of his career, as CEO of Canadian 
Industries Ltd., was the role he played in developing 
and implementing an industry-wide initiative for the 
safe handling of chemicals from “cradle to grave.” 

A greater adherence to chemical safety had already 
begun to transform the chemicals manufactur- 

ing industry by the early 1980s but took on a high 
degree of drama and urgency with the 1984 explo- 
sion at the Union Carbide factory in Bhopal, India, 
that killed at least 3,780 citizens and injured half a 
million more. Instantly, Bhopal became the world’s 
worst industrial disaster and drew international 
attention to the hazards associated with chemicals 
and the responsibilities of chemical companies. 

As chairman of the Canadian Chemical Producers 
Association in 1986, Hantho led the introduction 


of the industry’s comprehensive “responsible care” 
initiative to the public at large. The “responsible 
care” approach was quickly emulated in the United 
States and worldwide. Hantho was made a member 
of the Order of Canada in 1997. Throughout his suc- 
cesses as a visionary businessman, community builder 
and philanthropist, Hantho has never lost sight of 
the opportunities his U of A education afforded 
him. Over the years, he has been heavily involved at 
York University and, despite residing in Ontario, has 
always kept the U of A in his thoughts. He volun- 
teered for the Faculty of Engineering's Bridges to 

the 21st Century fundraising campaign in 1988 and 
is currently in the process of establishing an endow- 
ment fund earmarked for responsible and sustainable 
engineering. Charles Hantho will receive an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 
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Dawrant © 


Ofer Arazy $363,591 Wiki DNA: Uncovering the Patterns of 
Online Collaboration 


Patricia Reay $208,276 (Royston Greenwood) Change ina 
Complex Mature Organizational Field: The Case of Addictions 
Services 


Larry Prochner $199,635 (Anna Kirova) Culture and 
Practice in Early Childhood Teacher Education in Namibia, 
Tanzania and Canada 


Yu Ma $81,729 An Empirical Investigation of Ingredient 
Branding Strategy and Its Consequence on Partner Brands 
Chloe Taylor $151,307 Sex, Crime, and the Family: 
Genealogical and Critical Perspectives 


John Considine $39,536 English Dictionaries in the 
16th Century 


Norman Brown $85,990 Understanding the Transitional 
Impact of Personal and Public Events 


Jean DeBernardi $125,666 Material Identity: The 
Anthropology of Chinese Tea Culture 

Kenneth Mouré $124,958 Marché Noir: Capitalism's Black 
Heart in France, 1939-1950 


Marina Endicott $44,623 The Difference, a Novel 


Sandra Rein $79,223 (Janet Wesselius) Will We Know We're 
Free; Rosa Luxemburg, Emma Goldman, Raya Dunayevskaya 
and Women’s Negotiations With Freedom 

Keavy Martin $499,371 Beyond Reconciliation: Indigenous 
Arts, Public Engagement and the Aftermath of Residential 
Schools 

Deanna Williamson $489,293 (Kaysi Kushner, Nicole Pitre, 
Berna Skrypnek) Family Functioning in Everyday Life: The 
Experiences of Families with Young Children and Diverse 
Compositions and Ethno-Cultural Origins 


Robert Nichols $206,732 The New Politics of Land: 
Colonialism, Dispossession and Territorial Belonging 
Eric Stephens is a collaborator on a project entitled 
Financial Risk Transfer and Regulation, run out of the 
University of Waterloo, that received $67,692. 


Elizabeth Halpenny is a collaborator on a project entitled 
Acceptance and Use of Mobile Devices in a Free-Choice 
Context, run out of the University of Manitoba, that received 
$228,535. 

Wenran Jiang is a collaborator on a project entitled La 
politique et les Intéréts de la Chine dans |’Arctique, run out 
of the Université Laval, that received $395,250. 


Alice Nakamura is a collaborator on a project entitled 
Productivity: Measures, Measurement Errors and Public 
Policies, run out of the University of British Columbia, that 
received $108,600. 

Sadok El Ghoul is a collaborator on a project entitled 
Household Finance, Corporate Policies and Firm Cost of 
Financing, run out of Saint Mary's University, that received 
$129,980. 


* 26 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
* Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
- Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Alumni Weekend 2013: Don't miss a thing 


September 27 & 28 


Walk Through a Century & 100 
Faces, 100 Years Photo Exhibit. 
Visit our display in the Li Ka Shing 
foyer featuring the top education 
and research moments from the 

U of A Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry’s first 100 years. Also 
included is a photo exhibit by 
third-year medical student Gregory 
Sawisky. The exhibit includes 
portraits and quotes from 100 
current medical students about 
their choice to enter medicine. 

Li Ka Shing Centre for Health 
Research Innovation. 


September 27 


Green and Gold Day. “Ring out a 
cheer for our Alberta!” Show your 
pride in the U of A by wearing green 
and gold—the school colours. Join 
uad at noon fora U of A 
family photo. 


us in 


Anna Maria Tremonti Speaking 
Engagement. All alumni are wel- 
come to join this captivating speaker 
as she shares some of her experi- 
ences from 30 years of reporting 
across Canada and the world, and 
explains how they have helped form 
her world view. 7—8:15 p.m. Myer 
Horowitz Theatre. 


September 28 


Golden Bears Football Team ys. 
Calgary Dinos. 5 p.m. Foote Field; 
South Campus. 


y 
UH 


Saturday Scholars Series. Share 
some of the knowledge of our top 
teaching and research talent. Come 
along to these free, 30-minute 
presentations and hear about 

the amazing work being done on 
campus in anthropology, health, 
social sciences and natural sciences. 
Talks include Surveillance: The 
Master Patterns given by Kevin 
Haggerty; Aging: There Is Hope 
by Wendy Duggleby; The Origins 
and Early Evolution of Modern 
Humans in Tanzania by Pamela 
Willoughby; The Large Hadron 
Collider: A Discovery Machine by 
James Pinfold; Planning for Extreme 
Weather by Gerhard Reuter and 
Sandeep Agrawal; MEDutainment 
by Sarah Forgie; Smart-e-Pants by 
Vivian Mushahwar; and Leaving 
the “White Stuff’ to Work with the 
“Right Stuff’—14 Years Supporting 
Manned Space Flight by Doug 
Hamilton. 11:30 a.m. CCIS. 


Physics Talks. The Department 
of Physics invites you to talks, 
tours and our new observatory. 
All events are free and suitable for 
general audiences. 


12:30 p.m. — Ghosts in the Ice: 
Searching for the Universe’s Highest 
Energy Particles at the South Pole 

1 p.m. — Black Holes and 
Revelations 

1:30 p.m. — Ultrafast Lasers: 


Observing Nature in a Trillionth of 
a Second 


The resurrected Tuck Shop in Quad is serving its famed cinnamon buns Sept. 27-29. 


Are You a. 


Congratulations to Raquel De Leon who won a Butterdome butter dish 
prize pack as part of Folio’s Sept. 13 “Are You a Winner?" contest. De 
Leon identified the photo as that of the medallion set in Alumni Walk, 
located just east of SUB. Up for grabs this week is another Butterdome 
butter dish. To win it, simply identify where the subjects pictured are 
located and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
Oct. 7, and you will be entered into the draw. 
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2:30 p.m. — The Deaths and 
Afterlives of Stars 


3 p.m. — Space Exploration 
and Environment 


3:30 p.m. — Plate Techtonics, 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes 


Alumni Dinner & Dance. 

The marquee event of Alumni 
Weekend, the dinner is always 

a special occasion where alumni 
come together to salute our alma 
mater, celebrate with family and 
friends, and enjoy a fantastic even- 
ing. Photographers will be on 
hand to turn fond memories into 
mementos. $80 per person. 6 p.m. 
Shaw Conference Centre. 


The Party in Quad. Watch Peter 


Sellers in the enduringly hilarious 


The Party in the big tent in Quad. 
Popcorn, licorice and pop available 
(cash only). BYOBlanket. No regis- 
tration required. 7:30-10 p.m. 


September 29 
University Symphony & Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble in Concert. 2 p.m. 


at Convocation Hall in the 
Arts Building. 


Event co-ordinator thrives on pride 


and energy of Alumni Weekend 


Michael Brown 


hen Colleen Elliott began her role as a special events co- 
ordinator with Alumni Relations in 2006, her team of three 
liaised with faculty partners to pull off a handful of alumni- 
related events throughout the year, the biggest being Alumni Weekend. 
Alumni Weekend that year was something the university could be 


proud of—the alumni award winners were inspirational, the hugs were 


Colleen Elliott 


long and the weekend 
seemed oh-so short—and 
yet the festivities still held 
the potential to be so 
much more. 

Eight years later, Elliott 
says seemingly every idea 
to make the festivities 
better has been allowed to 
blossom into a can't-miss 
nostalgia extravaganza. 

“Ic really is a great team 
experience. For a month 
we are all dedicated to 
Alumni Weekend—every- 
body pitches in, there is no 
questioning of it, grumbling 
about it, we just do it) said 
Elliott, an alumna herself 


who was made an events manager this summer. “The ideas that the staff 
comes up with—whether it is how to streamline things, a new event or 
how we can make this a better event and spread the word—bring about a 
creative, positive energy, and at the end we all celebrate what we've accom- 
plished, that we pulled together and people enjoyed themselves.” 

Part of how Elliott celebrates is getting out from behind the scenes and 


chatting with alumni. 


“Thave a real soft spot for our senior alumni,” she said. “They went 
to school here back when eyeryone lived in residence—they lived in 


Athabasca and Pembina 
halls, and they formed 
bonds that have lasted 
for 60 years. They have 
great stories; things we 
would never be able to 


staff spotlight 


do now, they did. They share a real camaraderie, they have terrific mem- 
ories and have a real appreciation for the time they spent here.” 

She added, “I wish I knew more of them and I wish the community 
knew more about them, but to meet some of them is a real privilege.” 

‘The rest of the year when Elliott is not in Alumni Weekend mode, she 
oversees events designed to ensure the community hears from as many 
alumni as the university can muster. Elliott is in charge of organizing the 
ongoing educational opportunities for alumni, including the popular 
Educated Alumni series of talks in which the university highlights alumni 
who are experts in their chosen fields in a series of talks from finance and 
cooking to movie criticism and gardening. 

Whether it’s listening to alumni speak at lectures or hearing of their 
successes during the Alumni Recognition Awards, Elliott says she always 


leaves the event feeling reinvigorated. 


“As an alumna, the U of A has been a big part of my life and I’m very 
proud of it,’ she says. “It’s a key part of Edmonton as a city; I like see- 
ing what our alumni have accomplished and the impact they have on 


the world. 


Current and 
former faculty, 
staff honoured at 


Alumni Awards 


Folio and New Trail Staff 


mong the numerous 

alumni celebrated at the 

2013 Alumni Recognition 
Awards Sept. 25 for their achieve- 
ments and support of their alma 
mater are a number of former and 
current faculty and staff. 

Doug Stollery, 76 LLB, whose 
arguments before the Supreme 
Court of Canada helped amend 
Alberta legislation to include protec- 
tion on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion, was one of four winners of the 
Alumni Association’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award. Stollery was a 
longtime sessional instructor in the 
Faculty of Law and is a supporter 
for the Institute for Sexual Minority 
Studies and Services. 

Richard Fedorak, "76 BMedSc, ’78 
MD, a professor of medicine in the 
division of gastroenterology and an 
associate vice-president of research, 
won an Alumni Honour Award for a 
career working on intestinal diseases 
such as peptic ulcer disease and 
inflammatory bowel disease. 

Also receiving an Alumni 
Honour Award was Rudy 
Wiebe, 56 BA, 60 MA, 09 
DLitt(Honorary), one of Canada’s 
most influential writers, who served 
as a professor in the Department 
of English and Film Studies from 
1967 until his retirement in 1992. 
His work has earned him wide- 
spread recognition, including 
two Governor General's Awards 
for Fiction—in 1973 for The 
Temptations of Big Bear and in 1994 
for A Discovery of Strangers. 

Other Alumni Honour Awards 
went to the late Peter B.R. Allen, 

’54 BSc, 56 MD, who held a U of A 
clinical appointment and was known 
internationally for his contributions 
to neurosurgery; Elizabeth “Betty” 
Davies (Bruce), 69 Dip(Nu), 70 
BScN, an advocate for children with 
life-threatening conditions and their 
families, who began her academic 
career at the U of A; and Alexander 
Pringle, 68 BA, one of Canada’s most 
respected criminal defence lawyers, 
who has been a sessional lecturer for 
the Faculty of Law since 1982. 

Don Horwood, 79 MA, head 
coach of the Golden Bears from 
1983 to 2009, who led his Bears to 
three CIAU national championships 
and nearly 600 wins, was named to 
the U of A’s Sports Wall of Fame. 

Robert Lampard, ’64 MD, ’66 
BSc, 67 MSc, who was named a top 
100 Alberta Physician of the 20th 
Century, was one of two recipients 
of the Alumni Centenary Award for 
Voluntary Service. Lampard’s work 
to uncover the accomplishments of 
Alberta’s medical pioneers earned 
him an adjunct professorship in 
medical history in 2006. 

The second volunteer award went 
to Penny Lightfoot, '77 Dip(RM), 
"78 BSc(PT), 83 MHSA. An execu- 
tive director with Alberta Health 
Services, Lightfoot has been involved 
with the School of Public Health fo; 
more than a decade and has served as 
external representative to the school’s 
faculty evaluation committee since 
its inception in 2007. 
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Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 

mid its centennial festiv- 

ities at Alumni Weekend, 

the University of Alberta '’ 
medical school celebrates another 
history-making moment: the 
Canadian Medical Hall of Fame 
inducts the late Walter C. Mackenzie 
recognizing the former dean as a 
visionary health leader and builder of 
academic health science. 

“To have this honour bestowed 
ona former dean on the week when 
many of his former students are gath- 
ering for a major celebration is ser- 
endipitous,’ said D. Douglas Miller, 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry. “Dr. Mackenzie is 
best known for setting the bar very 
high. He expected nothing short of 
excellence from medical students— 
a legacy that remains today as our 


Walter C. Mackenzie 


graduates continue to score number 
one in Canadian medical exams.” 
The Canadian Medical Hall of 
Fame noted that Mackenzie was 
instrumental in the development 
of numerous medical and surgical 
programs during his tenure as dean 


paliddns 


of medicine. They also credited him 
for his visionary foresight of aca- 
demic health centres, recognizing his 
“pivotal role” in the formation of the 
provincial organization that funds 
medical research, formerly known as 
the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research. And they recog- 
nized him for his research excellence, 
which led to countless national and 
international awards. 

Roger Cumming, a graduate of 
the MD class of 63, remembers 
Mackenzie’s larger-than-life pres- 
ence: “He addressed us on the first 
day of our classes in 1959. He told us 
that we should check who was seated 
on our right and then check who was 
seated on our left, and note that one 
of three of us would probably not 
be in second year. He lived up to his 
threat and we graduated 40 out of an 
initial 65 in our first-year class.” 


Mackenzie served in the Second 
World War, moving to the rank 
of commander surgeon. Born in 
1909 in Glace Bay, Cape Breton, 
he received his medical degree 
from Dalhousie University. He 
then pursued his surgical training 
at McGill University and the Mayo 
Clinic before moving to Alberta. 
He remained a teacher and surgeon 
throughout his stellar career and 
is remembered fondly as a true 
gentleman, scholar and international 
medical statesman. 

During Alumni Weekend, the 
public will have a rare opportunity to 
listen to a “Conversation With Four 
Deans” in the Li Ka Shing Centre 
for Health Research Innovation. The 
four leaders in Alberta medicine will 
address how health care and medical 
school have changed over the last 
century, including recognition of 


how deans such as Walter Mackenzie 
led the faculty in its formative years. 
Mackenzie will be inducted 
posthumously in Kingston, Ont., 
on April 24. About 500 academic, 
health-care and business leaders from 
across Canada will gather for this 
evening of celebration, which will 
also mark the 20th anniversary of the 
Canadian Medical Hall of Fame. 
Established in 1994, the 
Canadian Medical Hall of Fame is a 
national charitable organization that 
fosters future generations of health 
professionals through the celebra- 
tion of Canada’s rich medical history, 
scholarship programs, and the de- 
livery of both local and nationwide 
education programs for youth. Each 
year, up to six individuals are recog- 
nized for their extraordinary contri- 
bution to improving the health of 
Canadians and people worldwide. fi 


Arts professor declared a knight of the French order of excellence 


Laura Ly 


t's been an award-winning year for University of Alberta 

professor Anna Gural-Migdal. Not only did she receive 

a teaching award from the Faculty of Arts earlier this 
year, but she also recently received France’s highest academic 
distinction, the Order of Academic Palms, from France’s 
minister of education. 

At the recent order ceremony at the Alliance Frangaise of 
Edmonton, Gural-Migdal was declared a knight of the order 
and decorated with a medallion in recognition of her merits, 
talents and exemplary activities by Calgary’s consul of France, 
Jean-Charles Bou. Napoleon I created the Academic Palms 
in 1808 to recognize eminent members of the University of 
Paris. It was extended in 1868 to honour anyone who renders 
illustrious service to French education and culture, and is 
France’s oldest non-military decoration. 

“T am honoured to receive this distinction, since it recog- 
nizes the bridge between my country of origin, France, and 
Alberta, where I have lived for almost 20 years,” said Gural- 
Migdal, a professor in the Department of Modern Languages 
and Cultural Studies. “I have always considered myself priv- 
ileged to represent two cultures, to hold citizenship in two 
countries and to champion bilingualism.” 

Gural-Migdal was especially praised for her contributions 
to teaching 19th-century French literature and film, and for 
her interdisciplinary research on Emile Zola, leader of a liter- 
ary moyement called naturalism and one of the most famous 
French writers of all time. 

When Gural-Migdal first read Zola as a grad student, she 
became fascinated by what she describes as the visual dimen- 
sion of his writing. “Zola’s use of metaphors and symbols, all 
organized into complicated networks, is remarkable.” 


Timing and process tor undergraduate continuing awards 


Anna Gural-Migdal receives the medallion of the Order of Academic 
Palms from Calgary’s consul of France, Jean-Charles Bou, during the 
order ceremony at the Alliance Francaise in Edmonton. 


She has since dedicated the bulk of her research career 
to studying his works, and through her research and role as 
president of AIZEN—an internationally recognized scholarly 
society dedicated to Zola and naturalism—Gural-Migdal is 
now regarded as one of the world’s foremost specialists on 
Zola. 

Her research uses new theories and parameters to examine 
Zola’s texts in relation to cinema, photography, painting and 
video. “I’m especially inspired by the connections between 
literature and film. I have studied the literary aspects of film, 
especially in cinematic adaptations of Zola’s works or the 
work of filmmakers who were highly influenced by the way 
Zola conceived his novels,” she said. 

Gural-Migdal’s passion for 19th-century French lit- 
erature and film is most evident when she teaches. Her 
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teaching excellence was recognized with a Faculty of Arts 
Undergraduate Teaching Award, which honours instructors 
who go above and beyond for students. “When I teach litera- 
ture courses, I do not promote a narrow perspective. I try to 
make the texts come alive.” 

Gural-Migdal constantly tries to impart the significance of 
studying writers whose works “never go out of date.” 

“T tell students that it is really quite demanding to do stud- 
ies in literature, since you need to have a logical and scientific 
mind, sensitivity to literature as an art form and a broad 
general cultural background. In Japan, people who have doc- 
torates in literature are hired to be CEOs of large companies. 
Studies in literature can lead in surprising directions,’ she said. 

She especially loves teaching French cinema, which gives 
students a different lens to reflect on their own lives and situa- 
tions. “My greatest satisfaction as a professor is ... to see their 
appreciation for the value of studying French literature or film 
from angles they had never before imagined, adding a new 
dimension to their understanding of all aspects of life and 
across cultural differences.” 

Gural-Migdal says she has flourished as both a teacher and 
a researcher since joining the U of A in 1996. She identifies 
the Department of Modern Languages and Cultural Studies 
as “ideal” ground for her career because it provides her with 
freedom to develop and teach courses in an optimal way for 
her students. 

“The Faculty of Arts encourages and supports a very high- 
quality teaching and learning enyironment. The professors 
hired are also serious scholars and, as we know, active research 
contributes to excellence in teaching. ‘The University of 
Alberta is one of the best universities in Canada and North 
America. I am very proud to be a professor in such a highly 
regarded institution and to contribute to its excellence.” fi 


Lisa Collins, Vice-Provost & University Registrar 


ecently, the Office of the Registrar 

reviewed the timing of two under- 

graduate continuing awards: 
Undergraduate Academic Scholarships and 
Undergraduate Leadership Awards. Our goal 
for this review was to better serve students 
by providing scholarship information to con- 
tinuing students sooner, to help inform their 
planning and decision-making for the next 
academic year. 

As part of the review, we listened to and 
received feedback from students and the 
campus community. We also conducted an 
analysis of processes, resources and needs. 
Each of these items was assessed and given 
careful thought and consideration. Now 
that we have undergone this practice, we've 
had time to determine the final timing and 
process for these two awards. 

‘This year, the Office of the Registrar is 
changing the timing of the awards adjudica- 
tion process from the fall term to the winter 


term. Starting for the 2014-15 academic year 
and going forward, continuing students will 
apply for these awards in the winter term, and 
if awarded, will be provided funds 50 per cent 
in the fall term and 50 per cent in the winter 
term. However, to provide time for students 
to prepare for this transition in timing and 
help mitigate impact to students during 

this period, for the 2013-14 academic year, 
continuing students in their second, third or 
fourth years will apply for these continuing 
awards this fall, with decisions, offers and 

100 per cent disbursement of funds occur- 
ring in this winter term. This new outline of 
timing and process aligns us for fall/winter 
disbursement going forward, while also giving 
students time to adjust and plan in advance 
for the new change in timing. 

Application for these awards will open for 
the fall term in mid-October 2013, and in 
January/February 2014 for the winter term. 

To accommodate this busy transition 
year, resources across the university will be 
strained. With five competitions happening 
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at once, it puts additional pressure on the 
Registrar's Office, units, faculties and com- 
mittees to ensure the awards are assessed, 
offered and disbursed in a timely fashion. 
However, the Registrar's Office is making 
resources available in order to make this 
happen. The co-operation of staff, faculty 
and committee members, along with their 
willingness to help out, further demonstrates 
this commitment. 

Through the generosity of our donors, 
these two awards programs allow the univer- 
sity to disburse $483,500 annually through 
awards to 169 students. The average amount 
per student award winner is $2,800. The 
changes outlined are in adjudication timing 
and disbursement timing only. There is no 
withholding of these scholarship funds. These 
awards are supported by endowed funds. 

We have not changed the award terms, the 


Lisa Collins 


number of recipients or the amount of the 
awards. It is our goal to ensure that every dol- 
lar of these donated funds is awarded to our 
top students. 

Thank you to the campus community, as 
well as numerous staff and stakeholders, for 
their feedback and support to help make this 
solution and new process possible. 

For an outline of this timing and process, 
and for further updates, go to registrarsoffice. 
ualberta.ca. Mi 
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Award-winning support staft help researchers hit their stride 


Michael Brown 


espite vastly different job descriptions and tal- 

ents, the most telling trait that 2013 University of 

Alberta Support Staff Research Enhancement Award 
winners Shannon Erichsen and Charlene Nielsen share is the 
gratification they get out of helping others hit their stride. 

“One of my favourite things is being at a conference or 

a department research day and seeing a very well-prepared 
student present their work,” said Erichsen, who is now in 
her third year as undergraduate education team lead in the 
Department of Surgery. “When you see them go through 
their project and answer questions with such confidence, it is 


such a great feeling. 


“You know you are on to something good and you need to 


keep it up.” 


Erichsen, who assists in innovating the surgery content of 
the medical school curriculum, is trying to duplicate the suc- 
cess she had during her 11 years as medical education program 
assistant in the Department of Radiology and Diagnostic 
Imaging. One of Erichsen’s previous triumphs was creating a 


decisions about what they want to do within their upcoming 


more structured and collaborative summer student research 


experience between students and clinicians by showing stu- 
dents how their research can fit into a physician’s career. 
“The only way this is successful is if you have buy-in, and I 
have been so lucky to have people I work with be passionate 
about recognizing that this is important,’ said Erichsen, who 
added the sooner you can expose medical students to clinical 
experiences and research, the sooner they can make informed 


Shannon Erichsen (left) and Charlene N 
Support Staff Research Enhancement Award for 2013. 


careers in medicine. 


“Tt’s important for them to see where their research can 
fit into their medical career and see that they can have a great 
practice and still have time to do research within that practice.” 
Nielsen, a geographic information systems (GIS) analyst 
in the Department of Biological Sciences since 2001, says her 
secret to others’ success is her own perpetual need to be better 
at the job she still considers her “dream job.” 


ielsen each received the U of A 


“Tt is such an interdisciplinary science that you can bring in 


ideas from all these different disciplines,’ said Nielsen. “I love 


other’s work. 


ment are doing. 


if 


to continue to learn and expand my horizons. There is never 
any limit to what you can do.” 

To help her grow her own skills, Nielsen, who provides 
GIS support for an average of 60 researchers and almost as 
many projects per year, began organizing GIS Day in 2003 as 
a way for the GIS following on campus to stay abreast of each 


“Tt’s so nice to see what everybody else is doing in the vari- 
ous disciplines, and get together to figure out different meth- 
ods and solutions to GIS problems instead of reinventing the 
wheel,” said Nielsen, who has organized the 10th anniversary 
of GIS Day for Nov. 20. “It is also a great way to show off the 
amazing research the students and researchers in my depart- 


Nielsen says thanks come in many ways—whether they are 
expressed verbally on the spot, quietly inserted as an acknow- 
ledgement in theses and scientific publications, or even of- 
fered much later when a student goes on to a career in GIS— 


but seeing researchers that she has worked with intelligently 
apply GIS to their data is gratification enough. 


biological sciences.” 


“Tt’s rewarding to know that I can make a positive dif 
ference in their academic journeys and help them learn to 
think in different ways than they normally would in the 


Erichsen and Nielsen are among top faculty, staff and 
students who were recognized at the university's annual 


Celebrate! Teaching. Learning. Research event Sept. 19.M 


Cultural understanding begins at home for Vanier Scholar, Celebrate! honouree 


Jamie Hanlon 


s a former track and field 

coach, University of 

Alberta doctoral student 
Janine Tine knows a few things 
about challenges and competitions. 


But the challenge before her— 
the one that forms the basis for her 
being one of 10 recently announced 
Vanier Canada Graduate Scholars 
from the U of A—is as much per- 
sonal as it is professional. The mar- 
ried Métis grad student with two 
children, one just three months old, 
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Lectures 


Saving Sight: From Cornea to Brain 


Dr Joe Casey and Dr. Ordan Lehmann 
will explain how fundamental understanding of 
visual disease, partnered with patient care, 
lead to new ways to correct loss of sight. 


Allard Family Lecture Theatre | Katz Group Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research | 87 Ave. & 114 St. 
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is exploring how bicultural children 
are raised and understood by their 
parents—and how the information 
can be used by early childhood edu- 
cators to ease this group's transition 
into school. 

Tine is among top faculty, staff 
and students who were recognized 
at the university's annual Celebrate! 
Teaching. Learning. Research event 
Sept. 19. 

Tine says that with a growing 
number of immigrants to Canada, 
the likelihood of intercultural mar- 
riages to Canadian-born spouses 
creates an opportunity for parents 
to identify how they are raising 
their children, and how their cultur- 
ally constructed home environment 
transfers to school. 

“There are taken-for-granted 
ideas of how children should be 
raised. It’s something you can’t ne- 
cessarily articulate; you just think, 
“Well, this is just the way it should 
be,” said Tine. “In my research I 
want to draw out, through inter- 
views, parents’ understandings 
and views—their parental ethno- 
theories—so that these can be 
taken into the context of the early 
childhood classroom.” 

Married to a Senegalese 
Canadian, Tine says she under- 
stands first-hand the transactional 
process of raising children in a 
bicultural environment. Among the 
several couples she will interview, 
she’s hoping to document the ex- 
periences of another Aboriginal per- 
son in a bicultural relationship to 
understand how two people, both 
from rapidly increasing populations, 
navigate child-rearing. 

“T think there needs to be a 
better understanding of how these 
groups, immigrants and Aboriginal 
people, can work together and learn 
from each other,’ she said. 

Her U of A experience has been 
rewarding. Initially attracted to the 
university because of its reputation 
for excellence, she returned to work 
on her PhD at the urging of profes- 
sors in the Faculty of Education. 


saeD A 


Janine Tine is one of 10 2013-14 Vanier scholars at the U of A. 


She feels fortunate to receive the 
Vanier award and feels a sense of 
responsibility to moye forward and 
create opportunities for others. 

“Yd like to give back by encour- 
aging other people to step up to 
leadership positions. Sometimes 
people don’t take those positions 
unless someone provides them with 
the encouragement to do so.” 

Her U of A experience has also 
been replete with leadership oppor- 
tunities, including working on the 
Elementary Education Department 
Council, facilitating the first annual 
Alliance Pipeline Young Women’s 
Circle of Leadership program and 
organizing the first annual Elders’ 
Forum for the Canadian Indigenous 
Language and Literacy Educational 
Studies on campus. 

“T do have a passion for the 
Aboriginal culture. I believe success 
can be achieved by opportunities to 
both celebrate culture and fur- 
ther education,” she said. “That’s 
probably why there’s a trickling of 
Aboriginal culture throughout my 
research and in my activities.” 

The Vanier Canada Graduate 
Scholarship, a $150,000 award that 
funds recipients’ research oyer three 
years, was developed, according 
to Vanier’s website, to “attract and 
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retain world-class doctoral students 
and to establish Canada as a global 
centre of excellence in research and 
higher learning.” Tine hopes her 
research and her roles of student, 
academic and mother will encour- 
age others to pursue graduate stud- 
ies alongside family duties. 
“Pursuing my PhD but still 
wanting to be there for my children 
and my husband—I think some- 
times women think it isn’t possible, 
but it is,” she said. “It’s challenging... 
but that’s where I can be seen as a 
role model in that it is possible to 


do both’ hm 


The U of A's 2013 
Vanier Scholars 


Clayton Bangsund, Law 
Lindsay Eales, Phys Ed and Rec 
Shaun Kerr, Engineering 

Connie Le, Medicine & Dentistry 
Katherine MacDonald, Arts 
Daisy Raphael, Arts 

Jody Reimer, Science 

Tiago Simoes, Science 

Janine Tine, Education 

Jocelyn Westwood, Engineering 
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Resident artist renders the unseen world of nanotechnology 


Michael Brown 


n the world of nanotechnology, the 

objects being observed, manipulated and 

even built are often too small to absorb 
light and, thus, are too small to reflect colour. 

The accompanying irony and host of 
challenges for a fine arts professor of painting 
being sent in to explore this literal black- 
and-white world of the extremely small was 
not lost on Allen Ball, who just finished offa 
year-long posting as the Scholar in Residence 
for Arts Research in Nanotechnology. 

“A lot of a nanotechnology scientist’s 
problems stem from the fact that they can’t 
see what they’re doing, literally,’ said Ball. 
“What a conundrum for a visual artist and a 
scientist alike—how do you visualize what’s 
going on at that level?” 

In applying to the residency, which was 
created by the Office of the Vice-President 
(Research) in 2010 to forge connections and 
dialogue between two seemingly opposite 
research cultures for mutual understanding 
and benefit, Ball proposed an idea to imagine 
nanotechnology in a public space. 

“You can’t imagine what it takes for scien- 
tists to visualize what they’re doing; imagine 
how difficult it is for the public to engage in it,” 
said Ball. “And the field is so vast, they cover 
so many different fields, there is no one image 
that people can connect nanotechnology with 
and be able to engage in it in a different way.” 

After being named artist in residence at 
the National Institute for Nanotechnology, 
Ball found himself wandering from lab to lab 
at NINT, talking to researchers about their 
work. 

“Tt was a completely eye-opening experience 
for me. I had never been in science before, so 
it was a different way of working,” he said. “I 


Allen Ball and WenJaun Huang sit in front of their collaborative mural, Consumption, installed at NINT. 


conceptualize ideas and go about creating them 
in the studio; I found there were similarities in 
the way they were realizing their problems.” 

The longtime fine arts alumnus admits 
answering the question was far more difficult 
to answer than he had anticipated. 

“To the researcher, this incredibly complicat- 
ed nanotechnology experiment is normal, but to 
the rest of us, we've never seen anything like it,” 
said Ball. “The public has no grasp of how scien- 
tists are operating, but at the same time I think 
there are ways to visualize nanotechnology in 
a way that the public could be able to interact 
with it and become more sympathetic to it. 

“In the end, I didn’t just want to make this 
thing—that is so tiny you literally can’t see 
it—palatable, I wanted to make it tangible 
and real and concrete.” 


66 NINT is connected to the 
university, it is connected 
to the community and its 
researchers want to share 
and collaborate, and show 
others what they’re doing.” 


Allen Ball 


Along with the interviews and numerous 
photographs taken, Ball, with the help of 
WenJaun Huang, a post-doctoral fellow in 
computational chemistry, completed a mural 
of a co-enzyme of tuberculosis, aptly named 
Consumption. Ball says his painting resembles 
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a giant scribble, but is in fact what this ma- 
terial looks like at scale. 

“Most imagery in science is in the form 
of equations and tidy models, but in reality 
this small world is pretty chaotic,” he said. 

“T think our image of tuberculosis is much 
less intimidating to start to look at than a 
scientific model.” 

Ball says he chose to illustrate this aspect 
of tuberculosis because of its colloquial, out- 
of-use name, consumption. A disease that is 
characterized by the wasting away of body 
tissues, consumption is also often held up as a 
failing of modern society. 

“By using nanotechnology, researchers are 
trying to make things that are faster, cheaper 
and use less material—all those things that 
impact consumption in a way that’s benefi- 
cial—in a conscious effort to get more with 
less,” said Ball. 

And although his residency officially 
finished Sept. 1, Ball has plans to stay with this 
subject matter and see where it will take him. 

“NINT is connected to the university, it is 
connected to the community and its research- 
ers want to share and collaborate, and show 
others what they’re doing,” said Ball. “So 
artists can be evangelists for them and show 
others the good works they are doing because 
it is important and it is going to have a huge 
impact on our quality of life in the coming 
years. It’s just a matter of time.” 

The next nanotechnology “evangelist” 
is Janet Wesselius, an associate professor 
of philosophy at Augustana Campus, who 
will take up the residency in January with a 
project entitled Thinking at the Nanoscale: 
Imaginative Metaphors and Ontological 
Implications. She is interested in how meta- 
phors both enable and constrain our thinking 
about the nanoscale. fi 
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New class of drug targets heart disease 


“Tt’s a new group of drugs that we hope can be used for a 
wide variety of disorders, all of which have a huge economic 
burden on the health-care system,” said Oudit, a cardiolo- 
gist and clinician-scientist at the Mazankowski Alberta 


Bryan Alary 


esearchers at the University of Alberta have developed 
a synthetic peptide that could be the first in a new 
class of drugs to treat heart disease, high blood pres- 


sure and diabetes. 


Researchers at the U of A found that a deficiency in the 
peptide apelin is associated with heart failure, pulmonary 


Heart Institute. 


Oudit’s research group studied apelin deficiency in the 
hearts of mice and humans through the Human Explanted 
Heart Program, or HELP. The HELP program allows for 


Gavin Oudit 


hypertension and diabetes. They also developed a synthetic 
version that targets pathways in the heart and promotes blood 


vessel growth. 


6 Having this kind of environment that’s 
multidisciplinary and collaborative is absolutely 
critical to take a discovery to the next level.” 


Gavin Oudit 


Lead author Gavin Oudit, an associate professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, said the synthetic form of 
apelin is far more stable and potent than the naturally occur- 


ring peptide, making drug therapies possible. 


the study of specimens obtained from patients undergoing a 
heart transplant. 

The research team found that hearts from patients who suf- 
fered heart attacks were deficient in apelin, which is needed 
for angiogenesis—the formation of new blood vessels that 
helps the body adapt after tissue damage from heart attacks. 

Oudit’s team has filed a provisional patent on the synthetic 
apelin and will continue work developing the drug to be more 
potent and clinically applicable. Once the drug is perfected, 
they'll move into the first phase of clinical trials in two to 
three years. 

Oudit said the breakthrough could not have happened 
without the contributions of U of A colleagues, includ- 
ing John Vederas, a medicinal chemist and professor in the 
Department of Chemistry, and Allan Murray, a clinician- 
scientist and nephrologist in the Department of Medicine. 


Wang Wang and Shaun McKinnie, both PhD students in 
Oudit’s and Vederas’s laboratories, also played a key role in 
this discovery. 

“Having this kind of environment that’s multidisciplinary 
and collaborative is absolutely critical to take a discovery to 
the next level,” Oudit said. “We showed this kind of transla- 
tional work can be done here, in Edmonton, at the University 
of Alberta.” 

‘The study was published in the August issue of the Journal 
of the American Heart Association. Oudit’s research was 
funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, Heart 
and Stroke Foundation of Canada and Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions. 


U of A-led study finds heart fat is a concern for kidney disease patients 


Raquel Maurier 
nternational cardiac research 
led by a University of Alberta 
medical scientist shows fat 

deposits around the heart—which 

can be spotted through simple 

CT scans—can help predict the 

risk of death in patients with 

chronic kidney disease. But the 
test isn’t common clinical practice 
in Western Canada, says lead 
researcher Paolo Raggi. 

“We wanted to know if this 
type of heart fat is related to 

poor outcomes for patients with 

chronic kidney disease, and it 

was a very clear marker of risk,” 

says Raggi, a researcher with the 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 

and the academic director of 

the Mazankowski Alberta Heart 

Institute. “The greater the amount 

of fat around the heart, the 

greater the mortality rates were 
in patients.” 

Raggi collaborated with col- 
leagues from Venezuela, Italy and 


ACT scan of a patient’s heart. The pink areas in the image at right show fat deposits 
around the heart, which can help predict the risk of death among people with chronic 


kidney disease. 


the United States on the findings, 
which were published earlier this 
summer in the peer-reviewed 
journal Nephrology Dialysis 
Transplantation. Raggi, who 
works in the faculty's Department 
of Medicine, is a world-renowned 
cardiologist who was recruited to 


the U of A. 


His team examined CT scan 
results from 109 U.S. patients 
with chronic kidney disease from 
a randomized, clinical trial and 
discovered that as the volume of fat 
around the heart increased, so did 
the risk of death. For every 10 cubic 
centimetre increase in heart fat, the 
risk of death rose six per cent, notes 


the article. Patients with higher 
than average amounts of heart fat 
had five-year survival rates of about 
45 per cent—markedly lower than 
the 71 per cent survival rate for 
patients with lower than average 
amounts of heart fat. 

The research also revealed that 
patients with chronic kidney disease 
had levels of heart fat similar to 
those among patients with coron- 
ary artery disease, and that the 
volume of heart fat rose with age 
and weight, and was more prevalent 
in Caucasians. The findings also 
showed that high levels of calcium 
or plaque in the arteries and high 
cholesterol levels were strong pre- 
dictors of large volumes of heart fat. 
Previous research has shown a link 
between this heart fat and plaque 
buildup in the heart arteries. 

The article notes that patients 
with chronic kidney disease do not 
usually receive CT heart scans. The 
authors recommend that clinical 
practice should include CT scans 
for these patients in the future, with 


notes made on the test results about 
the amount of heart fat found. 

“This is a new marker phys- 
icians can use for chronic kidney 
disease patients,” says Raggi. “It’s 
very easily implemented and costs 
little. Currently, it’s not used often 
enough in this part of Canada, and 
physicians should have a more flex- 
ible approach to consider looking 
for this marker, which can be used 
to quickly estimate risk for their 
patients. Don’t just look for calcium 
buildup in the arteries; look for fat 
volumes in the heart too.” 

Raggi also cautions physicians 
not to assume that thin patients 
have small volumes of heart fat. He 
has seen both extremes—thin pa- 
tients with high volumes and over- 
weight patients with small amounts 
of this dangerous heart fat. 

Raggi introduced heart CT scan- 
ning into medical practice in the 
United States 18 years ago. The test 
is now commonly used in the U.S. 
to predict risk of death for patients 


with chronic kidney disease. Mi 


Researchers show inhaled corticosteroids raise pneumonia risk 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta researcher 

says health professionals should be 

cautious about prescribing inhaled 
corticosteroids to high-risk patients such as 
pneumonia survivors, citing a twofold risk 
for repeat infection. 

Dean Eurich led a research team that 
examined inhaled corticosteroid use among 
elderly patients for a clinical study. The team 
evaluated more than 6,200 seniors who 
survived an initial episode of pneumonia but 
were still at high risk of developing another 
bout of infection. 

Over the five-year study, 653 seniors had 
a repeat episode—and inhaled corticosteroid 
use was associated with a 90 per cent increase 
in risk for these repeat occurrences com- 
pared with the rate among those not using 
the drugs. 

“Given the evidence starting to emerge on 
inhaled corticosteroids, health profession- 
als have to use their own clinical judgment 
to try and determine which patients should 
remain on the drugs, especially for patients 


with pneumonia,’ said Eurich, an associate 
professor in the School of Public Health and 
trained pharmacist. 


46 When we set up this cohort, 
there was a ton of support 
from the University of Alberta 
and because there’s such a 
good relationship between the 
university and the health system, 
it easily facilitated our work.” 


Dean Eurich 


Inhaled corticosteroids are used to treat 
asthma and chronic obstructive pulmon- 
ary disease—chronic bronchitis and em- 
physema—as well as other respiratory 
disorders such as a nagging cough. Several 
smaller studies have examined the risk of 
developing pneumonia, but the U of A team 
is the first to look at such a large group of 
high-risk seniors. 


48 dlerposedudiles ‘ pistidestl 


More research is needed as to why these 
drugs pose a greater pneumonia risk, but 
for patients taking them, Eurich has healthy 
advice: listen to your health professional, 
wash your hands often and get vaccinated to 
reduce your risk of respiratory infections. 


“Continue on your medications as your 


health professional has told you to use them. 


If youre feeling unwell, if you are coughing 
or wheezing more, are more short of breath 
than usual, have chest pain when breath- 
ing deeply or coughing, feel fatigued, or 


develop a fever, see a physician sooner rather 


than later.” 

Eurich says the new findings would not 
have been possible without talented collab- 
orators such as Alberta Diabetes Institute 
colleague Sumit Majumdar of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry and the faculty’s 
former dean, Tom Marrie, now at Dalhousie 
University, as well as data and support from 


Alberta Health and Alberta Health Services. 


“When we set up this cohort, there was 
a ton of support from the University of 
Alberta and because there’s such a good 
relationship between the university and the 


Dean Eurich 


health system, it easily faciliraced our work,” 
he said. “When researchers have access to 
data for population-based studies, we can 
look at safety issues with medications in real- 
world patients.” 

‘The research was published last month in 
the peer-reviewed journal Clinical Infectious 
Diseases. It was funded by Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. Mi 
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Engineering team develops new method to detect E. coli in water 


Richard Cairney 


research team from the 

Faculty of Engineering 

has made a public health 
breakthrough by developing a 
device that detects E. coli bacteria 


” 


in water much faster than previous 
methods. 

Mechanical engineering 
professor Sushanta Mitra’s team 
developed a sensor capable of de- 
tecting the potentially deadly bac- 
teria in minutes—clearly improving 
on existing technology, which takes 
24 to 48 hours to do the same job. 

The team hopes to tie the new 
test to cellphone technology to 
alert health workers and members 
of the public that a water source is 
contaminated. The team is work- 
ing with an Indian partner, Tata 
Consultancy Services, to make 
the device capable of setting off 
an alarm. The idea is that when 
the new sensors detect E. coli, text 
message alerts in the local language 
would be sent to public health 
workers and people who rely on 
wells for drinking water. 


The device was tested on wells 
at remote communities in India 
(Khadavli, Mumbai) this summer 
by Mitra and graduate student Naga 
Siva Gunda. The project was funded 
by Alberta Enterprise and Advanced 
Education following extensive 
planning by Mitra with researchers, 
institutes and industry from India. 


G6 This is one good example 
of true translational 
research, which our 
province is very actively 
advocating for.” 


Sushanta Mitra 


Working with community health 
workers in India, Mitra’s team tested 
water wells in different communities, 
each of which can serve hundreds of 
families. Although the water is typ- 
ically treated with chlorine, the pro- 
cedure is not implemented properly 
and bacterial infections still occur. 


(From left) PhD student Naga Siva Gunda, Raj Naicker and Sushanta Mitra discuss tests 
on a new device they’ve developed to rapidly detect the presence of E. coli in water. 


The technology is accessible 
because it is inexpensive. 

“In order to have technology for 
the masses, it needs to be frugal— 
and this is a frugal innovation,” 


Mitra said. 


The World Health Organization 
estimates that one billion people 
worldwide do not have access to an 
improved water supply at all, and 
more than two million people die 
each year from diarrheal diseases 
caused by unsafe water. 


of all the people this can touch, 
Mitra said, adding that the team 


is returning to India next week to 


conduct further tests. 


The new sensor could have a 
huge impact on public health by 
preventing water-borne illnesses. 

“Tt feels extraordinary—the 
satisfaction is beyond words because 


Mitra says the goal of the sensor 
is to “make it a cheap ‘go/no-go 
type of device. “The level of E. coli 
and total coliforms in these wells is 


very high. An early warning device 


payddns 


will make end-users aware of poten- 
tial pathogen in water,’ he said. 

The sensor is a filter that traps 
E. coli. Coated with a chemical 
solution created in Mitra’s lab by 
research associate Raj Naicker, the 
filter changes colour in the presence 
of the deadly bacteria. 

The testing was successful in 
large part because Mitra and his 
team created an effective test bed 
for their sensors, including the King 
Edward Medical College, which is 
responsible for the Public Health 
Centre at Khadavli, and Tata 
Consultancy Services for providing 
the software support for the sensors 
to communicate with the wireless 
cellphone network. 

“It’s critical having this test bed 
with all of the partners involved,” 
Mitra said. “This couldn't be done 
any other way—we need these 
players to be involved to deploy 
game-changing technologies at a 
very cheap cost. Also, this is one 
good example of true translational 
research, which our province is very 
actively advocating for.’ Wi 


Public health study shows helmet laws have positive impact on head injuries 


Kate Toogood 
esearch from the University of 
Alberta shows that bicycle helmet 
legislation is having the right kind of 
impact on head injuries. 

Professors Donald Voaklander and 
Duncan Saunders and PhD candidate 
Mohammad Karkhaneh in the School of 
Public Health have found that mandatory 
helmet legislation decreases head injuries in 
multiple age groups. 

For the study, recently published in the 
Journal of Accident Analysis and Prevention, 
the researchers scrutinized Alberta Health 
data on hospitalizations and emergency de- 
partment visits before and after helmet legis- 
lation was introduced. They looked at data 
from February 1999 to March 2007 involving 
child, teen and adult cyclists. To control for 
general trends in traffic injuries, the research- 
ers included data on pedestrian injuries. 

“We found that the rate of head injuries 
for child cyclists for both hospitalizations 
and emergency department visits decreased 
significantly (by nine per cent and 30 per cent 


Discovery reveals how immune system inadvertently kills healthy cells 


Raquel Maurier 


edical scientists at the University 

of Alberta have discovered how the 

immune system kills healthy cells 
while attacking infections. Their findings could 


respectively), and head injuries in adolescents 
and adults decreased for hospitalizations (by 


» 
> 


36 per cent and 24 per cent respectively) 
said Voaklander. 


GG it’s the data that will tell us what 
interventions are working and 
are helping people lead healthy, 
active lives.” 


Donald Voaklander 


“We found that the number of head injur- 
ies in emergency department visits increased 
marginally for adults after legislation was 
introduced, but that’s probably attributable 
to the increased profile of and sensitivity to 
concussions in the past few years,” he added. 

“When an adult hits their head, they're 
more likely today to be concerned about con- 
cussions and get checked out, but less likely to 
be hospitalized.” 


a 


Anderson ex- 


plained. 


this might be 


S blocking the killing 


of infected cells,” 


“In the future, 


important in the 


Voaklander says this research is contrary 
to the results of other research—and to 
the views of helmet legislation critics who 
suggest enforcing helmet use doesn’t reduce 
head injuries. 

“The existing published research could 
reflect a cultural bias because it is published 
in journals from countries where the discus- 
sion on the importance of helmet legislation 
hasn’t yet happened, and likely won't, given 
the ‘share the road’ culture that exists between 
drivers and cyclists in these countries,” he 
said. “It seems to be much safer to cycle in 
places such as Europe, so the need for people 
to wear helmets may not be as great.” 

According to Voaklander, critics (includ- 
ing bicycling groups in Edmonton) have 
argued that such laws actually contribute 
to obesity and global warming by deterring 
people from biking because they don’t own 
a helmet or don’t want to wear one. He adds 
that there is currently a lot of pressure on 
cities to add drop-off bike programs, al- 
lowing people to borrow and return bicycles 
at various locations throughout the city. 
According to advocates, these programs help 


certain cancer treatments are more successful 


than others.” 


onry the immune system uses to try to kill an 


cancer therapy and make it more efficacious. 
This finding could also help us understand why 


Anderson’s team discovered that “the weap- 


infected or cancerous cell is not exactly the same 


combat obesity and reduce global warming, 
but Voaklander notes that the bikes available 
through these programs don’t come with 
helmets. This results in a corporate interest in 
encouraging people to cycle, but not necessar- 
ily to cycle safely. 

“The contention that people will cycle less 
if you make them wear helmets is unproven— 
in fact, cycling rates have gone up in Canada 
over the past few years,” Voaklander explains. 
“Now, it seems that a public health interven- 
tion is being incorrectly blamed for causing 
other public health problems.” 

Voaklander says the research presents 
definitive evidence that helmets remain an im- 
portant injury prevention strategy. He plans to 
conduct similar research in St. Albert, where 
a municipal law dictates that helmets must be 
worn by everyone, and compare the results 
with those from the rest of the province. 

“In these situations, we need to put the 
desire for cycling-group membership or 
corporate investment aside and focus on the 
data. It’s the data that will tell us what inter- 
ventions are working and are helping people 
lead healthy, active lives.” Mi 


one day lead to better treatments for cancer and 


development of as the weaponry that causes collateral damage 


viral infections. 

Colin Anderson, a researcher with the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, recently published 
his team’s findings in the peer-reviewed Journal 
of Immunology. His team included colleagues 
from the United States and the Netherlands, and 
graduate students from the U of A. 

Previous research has shown that when the 
immune system launches an aggressive attack 
on infected cells, healthy tissues and cells can be 
killed or damaged in the process. Anderson and 
his team discovered the mechanisms in the im- 


clinical treatments _ to innocent bystander cells that aren’t infected.” 


in cases where the For years, it was assumed the weaponry to kill 


Colin Anderson 


immune system infected cells versus healthy cells was exactly 


response needs to the same. 
be harnessed. For example, in treating various The research group is continuing work in this 
viral infections, the collateral damage caused area to see whether they can alter the level of col- 
during the immune-system attack isalarge part _ lateral damage to healthy cells without altering 
the attack on infected cells. 

Anderson is a researcher in the Department 
of Surgery and the Department of Medical 
Microbiology and Immunology. He is also a 
member of the Alberta Diabetes Institute and 


the Alberta Transplant Institute. 


of the illness. 
“Tn other cases, such as cancer or tumour 


treatments, one may want to increase the im- 
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mune system’s ability to kill collateral cells, Sat 
in hopes of killing tumour cells that would Cc aSSI f ed a ds 


mune system that cause this “overkill” response. 
“This opens the opportunity that one might 

be able to manipulate the immune-system 

response to block collateral damage without 


otherwise escape during treatment and spread 
elsewhere in the body. Our research suggests 
there are other mechanisms that could improve 


The research was funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. 
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~U of A forms pregnancy research alliance with China 


The University of Alberta and Chongqing Medical University in China 
have formed an International Pregnancy Research Alliance. The partner- 
ship is designed to address several of the most serious pregnancy-related 
health issues, from preterm births to intrauterine growth restrictions to 
pre-eclampsia, a condition characterized by high blood pressure that can 
cause seizures in the mother and even death. 

“It’s quite important to study these diseases and adverse health out- 
comes because they predict the long-term health of individuals,” said 
David Olson, a professor of obstetrics and gynecology in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry and a member of the research alliance. “There are 
15 million preterm births in the world and one million of those babies are 
going to die. It’s a sizable problem and the burden on the health system 
is enormous.” 

Representatives from the U of A and CQMU formed the research alli- 
ance last spring after some of the top minds in pregnancy health, including 
three faculty members from the U of A, attended an international confer- 
ence on pregnancy research. 

“It’s really important that we translate the work we do. All the basic sci- 
ence research in the pregnancy field isn’t going to help women and babies if 
we don’t get it out into the clinic,’ Olson said. 

Chongging Medical University has created a new 300-square-metre lab- 
oratory dedicated to advancing pregnancy research. The facility is designed 
to attract researchers from around the world and will include staff from 
the U of A. 

The Women and Children’s Health Research Institute at the U of A has 
dedicated a graduate studentship to the alliance. It will allow some of the 
best and brightest Chinese exchange students to work in research labs at 


the U of A. 


Land reclamation grad school earns major award 


After only two years in operation, the Faculty of ALES’ Land Reclamation 
International Graduate School (LRIGS) earned its first major award. 

LRIGS won the Canadian Land Reclamation Association’s Edward M. 
Watkin Award in recognition of major contributions to land reclamation, 
especially through service to foster advances in regulation, reclamation 
success, or development of personnel or students. It is the first time in 
the association’ history that the award was given to a school rather than 
an individual. 

LRIGS director Anne Naeth accepted the award at the association's 
annual meeting earlier this month in Whitehorse. Coincidentally, all of the 
school’s current students and its co-ordinator, Michal Guzowski, were on 
hand. Every year, LRIGS organizes a tour for students to visit reclaimed 
and disturbed sites and see first-hand the techniques used to conduct 
the work. This year, the 10-day tour took place in northern Canada and 
included attending the annual meeting. 

LRIGS was established with funding from NSERC’S CREATE pro- 
gram. It is the only graduate land reclamation school in the world, comple- 
menting ALES’ four-year undergraduate program in land reclamation, the 
only one in Canada. 

Naeth believes LRIGS received the award in part because of its innova- 
tive programming and because the national association sees the school 
as a great place to get highly trained and qualified people to work in 
land reclamation. 

“By the time they graduate, we want our students to know land reclama- 
tion inside out, from the scientific and operational perspectives to the 
regulatory angle as well as the business imperatives that sometimes drive 
land reclamation.” 


Pisani joins Bears staff, Foster joins forwards 


With expectations of another run at the University Cup, the Golden 
Bears hockey program bolstered its lineup on Wednesday by adding former 
Edmonton Oilers forward Fernando Pisani to the coaching staff. 

“Fernando joins our program as a part-time coach who will work spe- 
cifically with the development of our forwards,” said Bears head coach Ian 
Herbers. “Ryan Marsh and I were both defencemen as players, so I felt it 
was important to bring in a coach who was a forward to help develop our 
guys up front. Fernando played NCAA hockey and then had many suc- 
cessful seasons in the NHL. We want him sharing those experiences with 
our players and reinforcing the work ethic, commitment, discipline, details 
and attitude it takes to become a professional hockey player. We are very 
excited to have him join the program as he is also a great person who fits 
into the Golden Bears culture of winning.” 

Pisani, who is already very active in the Edmonton hockey coaching 
scene, will coach with the Bears as his schedule permits. He'll attend prac- 


tices and home games when possible, but will not travel with the Bears. 


Input sought by engineering chair selection panel 


A chair selection committee for the Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering is being established. Suggestions and comments 
to this committee are to be made by Oct. 31 by writing David Lynch, 
dean of the Faculty of Engineering, E6-050 Engineering Teaching and 
Learning Complex. 


Randy Lievers 
iving students a global 
experience during their 
time at the University of 
Alberta will have a renewed focus 
this fall thanks to some newly 
launched international initiatives. 

University of Alberta 
International is working in part- 
nership with various campus 
stakeholders to boost the number 
of students going abroad and to 
enrich the global perspective on 
campus, including a new certifi- 
cate in international learning that 
recognizes the efforts of globally 
minded undergrads. 

“We really want students to 
know that learning and the student 
experience shouldn't be limited by 
the boundaries of our campuses,” 
says Britta Baron, vice-provost and 
associate vice-president (inter- 
national). “The University of 
Alberta community spans around 
the world—through alumni, faculty 
connections and research collabora- 
tions—and students should take 
full advantage of international 
learning opportunities and this 
connectedness.” 

“Studies have shown that inter- 
national learning and going abroad 
not only gives students a broader 
understanding of global issues, 
but also better prepares them for 
their future careers. They acquire 
cross-cultural expertise, gain new 
academic perspectives and develop 
real-world skills, especially through 
internships and work placement 
programs. These skills are increas- 
ingly sought after by employers. 

It’s a way for students to stand out 
when they graduate—but the time 
to act is now.” 

Although the U of A offers more 
than 250 study-abroad programs in 
40-plus countries—from exchanges 
in China and the Ukraine to intern- 
ships in Brazil and Germany—only 
14 per cent of undergraduates have 
studied or worked abroad by the 
time they graduate. The institu- 
tional goal is to push participation 
towards 20 per cent by 2015. 

“We're putting education abroad 
at an elevated level. I want the 
U of Ato be the place in Canada 
for students to find meaningful op- 
portunities for education abroad,” 
says Baron. 

“Our goal is to help all our 
students—both Canadian and inter- 
national—to develop intercultural 
and international competence, 
giving them a better start into a 
global career.” 

The Certificate in International 
Learning is a new academic creden- 
tial for undergraduate students that 


recognizes international achieve- 
ments such as studying or working 
abroad, training in intercultural 
communication and living in the 
International House residence. 

The certificate involves U of A 
coursework with a global focus, 
international experiences or 
cross-training, plus a reflective 
capstone project. 

Undergraduate students in any 
faculty may enrol in the embedded 
certificate—meaning students earn 
the certificate and their undergradu- 
ate degree at the same time. 

Students normally enrol within 
the first two years of their under- 
graduate degree, but the certificate 
will be offered to students starting 
their third and fourth year this fall. 

The U of A is also expanding 
locations for its e3 education 
abroad summer program—a “mix 
and match” model that offers 
students up to three experiences in 
one location. 


The U of A’s education-abroad programs help students gain cross-cultural expertise and 


Lifting international learning to new heights 


Initially delivered in summer 
2013, e3 in Berlin allowed students 
to explore the cultural and political 
dimensions of Germany through 
three program components: 
German language study, a work or 
research internship placement, and 
an academic course. 

Twenty-two students from 
various faculties participated in e3 
in Berlin. Students were placed at 
some of Germany’s leading cultural 
and political organizations, and 
even had impromptu opportunities 
to meet top decision-makers in 
the EU and Germany, including 
Chancellor Angela Merkel. 

A new offering is set for summer 
2014—e3 in Brazil, delivered in 
Curitiba. Undergraduate students 
from all faculties will have the 
chance to explore the social and pol- 
itical impact of sports and large-scale 
athletic events, just as Brazil hosts 
the 2014 World Cup and prepares 
for the 2016 Summer Olympics. ft 
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real-world skills that give them a career edge after graduation. 


Funding opportunities for 
international projects — 


Education Abroad Group Awards and 
Campus Alberta Grant for International Learning 

University of Alberta International is pleased to announce application details 
for the Education Abroad Group Awards and the Campus Alberta Grant for 


International Learning competition. 


The Education Abroad Group Awards are funded by the University of Alberta; 
the Campus Alberta Grant for International Learning is funded by Alberta 
Enterprise and Advanced Education. Both support group-based study abroad 
initiatives by U of A professors, faculties and other administrative units. 

A single application form and adjudication process is used for both awards. 
Group programs starting between Jan. 1, 2014, and April 30, 2015, are eligible. 

The total funding awarded to a group-based program will be based on the 
duration of the abroad program and the number of students participating. The 
source of funding will be determined during the selection process. 

The deadline to apply is 4:30 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 15. 


International Project Fund 


Applications are also being accepted for the October 2013 UA! International 


Project Fund competition. 


The fund provides grants of up to $6,000 to U of A faculty and staff to sup- 
port and facilitate sustainable and reciprocal projects between the U of A and 


collaborating institutions worldwide. 


Support is given to new, innovative and sustainable projects that bring an 
international focus to the U of A’s academic, research and teaching mandate. 

The deadline for applications is Monday, Oct. 21. For more information about 
these opportunities, go to international.ualberta.ca. 
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of Alberta, Lethbridge and Athabasca. 


Morris Flynn, an assistant professor in the Department 

of Mechanical Engineering, won this year's Confederation 
of Alberta Faculty Associations Distinguished Academic 
Early Career Award. The award recognizes academic staff 
members who, at an early stage of their careers, have 
made an outstanding contribution to the wider community 
beyond the university. CAFA is the provincial organization 
representing academic staff associations at the universities 


Larry Kostiuk, a professor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, and Tongwen Chen, a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Electrical and Computer 


to meteorology. 


Engineering, were named fellows of the Canadian Academy 
of Engineering for their distinguished achievements and 
career-long service to the engineering discipline. 


Hani Henein, Doug Ivey and Barry Wiskel, professors in 
the Department of Chemical and Materials Engineering, re- 
ceived the 2013 Charles Hatchett Award from the Institute 
of Materials, Minerals and Mining for a paper they wrote 
on the science and technology of niobium and its alloys. 


John Wilson, professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, received the Patterson Medal 
from Environment Canada for his distinguished service 
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New doctor of pharmacy program to focus on clinical experience 


Bryan Alary 


new University of Alberta 

pharmacy program will give 

students and working phar- 
macists the hands-on clinical skills 
they need to ensure patients receive 
the best possible care. 

The Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences this fall 
launched the doctor of pharmacy 
program, or PharmD. The after-de- 
gree program will provide enhanced 
clinical training to pharmacy 
graduates with a bachelor’s degree, 
including many working pharmacists 
looking to upgrade their skills in 
light of the profession’s expanded 
scope of practice. 

“Unlike a PhD, which tends to 
focus on research, PharmD is a clin- 
ical degree and it focuses on clinical 
expertise,” said program director 
and assistant professor Catherine 
McCann. “We've put the emphasis 
on experiential education through 
clinical rotations. It’s like a fast track 
for clinical experience.” 


McCann said the same level of 
clinical expertise that would typically 
take a pharmacist with a bachelor’s 
degree five to 10 years to develop asa 
practitioner can be obtained during 
the 12- to 14-month PharmD pro- 
gram through high-level rotations 
working with Patients in acute-care 
and community-based settings. 

Rotations will give students 
experience working as part of a 
large team of health profession- 
als such as physicians, nurses and 


physiotherapists in settings such as 
hospitals, primary care networks and 
family care clinics. They also have an 
opportunity to specialize in complex 
areas of practice, such as a family 
practice, intensive care or cardiology, 
said McCann. 

Hazal Babadagli is one of 10 
PharmD students in the inaugural 
class of 2014—all recent pharmacy 
grads. Babadagli said she jumped at 
the chance to enhance her clinical 
skills given the broadening scope of 


medication advice to a patient. The newly created program emphasizes hands-on 
Clinical training to improve patient care. 


pharmacy practice, which in Alberta 
now includes prescribing some medi- 
cations, administering injections and 
vaccines, and interpreting lab tests. 

“The Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences is one of the 
best in Canada. I felt the U of A and 
PharmD was a perfect match for me. 
I can enhance my knowledge and 
education now and give myself an 
early start in my career, Babadagli, 
23, said of her plans to work with 
patients in a clinical setting. 

Hugo Leung, an Edmonton- 
based pharmacist and U of A 
alumnus, embraces the opportunity 
to work alongside PharmD students 
as a mentor during their rotations, 
helping them expand their skill sets 
and, ultimately, help more patients 
lead healthier lives. 

“Pharmacy really is changing,” 
Leung said, noting the profession is 
moying away from the traditional 
role of passive pill dispenser. “Now, 
youre expected to be a full clinician, 
valued for knowledge and decision- 
making, someone who can work 
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with patients at a more fundamen- 
tal level to help them make good 
choices for their health. It’s not just 
about digesting science, it’s translat- 
ing that science in a way that patients 


can understand. It’s a very different aaee 


skill set.” 

McCann said the move to 
PharmD is part of a larger nation- 
wide push toward more clinically 
focused training given changes to the 
profession. The faculty plans to ex- 
pand the PharmD program next year 
with a mix of recent graduates and 
working pharmacists—a move she 
added reinforces the U of A’s reputa- 
tion as a national leader in pharmacy 
education and training. 

“We're the only profession that 
spends our entire educational career 
learning about medication. While 
other health professions are involved 
in medication use, pharmacists take 
a holistic view of a patient’s medica- 
tion regimen,’ she said. “Patients in 
Alberta deserve to have someone 
who has oversight on their whole 
medication regimen.” Wi 


Debate champ makes solid case for U of A 


Bryan Alary 


enry Su always does his homework. 
Before entering a classroom, 
engaging in a debate or making a 
big life decision like attending post-secondary 
at the University of Alberta, Su puts a lot of 
research into honing an argument. 


~~~ “Su, 17, begins his studies in engineering 


this fall with dreams of one day developing 
energy sources that are both economically 
and environmentally viable. It’s a carefully 
thought-out plan, coming from a member of 
the Canadian National Debate Team who has 
twice won provincial championships and is a 
two-time national debate finalist. 

“T had to do a lot of research about the 
different universities I applied to, and from 
what I learned, engineering is a big priority 
and a source of pride at the U of A,’ says Su, 
this year’s recipient of the university's 2013 
President’s Centenary Entrance Citation. 

Su is among top faculty, staff and students 
who were recognized at the university's 


annual Celebrate! Teaching. Learning. 
Research event Sept. 19. 

The $50,000 award is the university's 
most prestigious undergraduate scholarship 
recognizing academic excellence in high 
school, where Su had a 98 per cent average at 
Calgary’s Western Canada High School. 

Su says he’s honoured to receive the pres- 
tigious award, receiving the news while—no 
surprise—studying for international bac- 
calaureate exams last spring. His academic 
achievements and debate prowess are a telling 
indication of his passion and drive to succeed 
in everything he does. 

The accolades are many: world cham- 
pion team in Grade 8 in the FIRST 
Tech Challenge International Robotics 
Competition; finalist in the Canadian 
Biology Olympiad; best delegate at local 
interscholastic Model United Nations confer- 
ences; math club member; science fair and 
Olympic award winner. He even had a hand 
creating a short film presented at Anime ta 
Francophonie, winning regional honours en 
route to an international competition. 


Su credits much of his drive to the ex- 
ample set by two people in his life: his friend 
and fellow academic star Alex Rodrigues, and 
his grandfather, Jianguo Su. 

“He’s a really great man in my opinion— 
strong, a great moral compass and always 
shows a desire to learn,” he says of his grand- 
father, a retired engineer now in his eighties 
who has maintained a lifelong passion for 
learning. “He’s always reading up about the 
human body, English and science. That’s very 
inspirational. At that age some people lose the 
drive to continue learning, but he hasn’t.” 

Su credits his friend for sparking his 
interest in debate and other activities that at 
first were outside his comfort zone. Pushing 
himself to new limits is part of the reason 
for choosing the U of A—living, studying 
and carving his own path in a city away from 
friends and family in Calgary. 

Of course, the quality of the U of A’s en- 
gineering school was the major factor, noting 
the strong reputations of both the chemical 
and petroleum programs. He looks for- 
ward to the Faculty of Engineering’s Co-op 


Henry Su 
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Program, which he says is a great opportunity 
to integrate working and learning, gaining in- 
valuable knowledge from working engineers. 

Su’s first visit to the U of A came a few 
years ago for a math camp, an experience in 
which he got to tour many science labs and 
nanotech facilities. “The campus is very nice 
and it seemed like a very advanced, innova- 
tive, but also comfortable university to be at.” 

At this point, Su says it’s too early to say 
how he wants to follow up his undergraduate 
studies; he’s just excited to get started. The 
future is wide open and, if there’s any one sure 
bet, it’s that Su will do his homework. 

“I’m really excited for school to start, 
excited to go to campus and meet people.” 
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OCT. 1 

Royal Society of Canada Governor General Lecture Series. 
From coral reefs to malaria, Patrick Keeling, a botany professor 
at the University of British Columbia, will give some evolutionary 
perspective of intracellular parasites. 4—5 p.m. L1-140 CCIS. 


OCT. 2, 9 & 16 

More than Natural Selection: A Lecture Series on Alfred Russel 
Wallace. Anthropologist Kathleen Lowrey (Oct. 2); historian 
Robert Smith (Oct. 9); and Andrew Berry, evolutionary biologist 
from Harvard University (Oct. 16) will be on hand to talk about 
the underappreciated contributions 19th-century British naturalist 
Wallace made in the areas of evolution, astronomy and the hyper- 
diversity of beetles. All talks 3:30—5 p.m. 2-58 Tory. 


OCT. 3 

Annual Toby and Saul Reichert Holocaust Lecture. Susan 
Zuccotti, author and Holocaust and general Western European his- 
torian, will be on hand to give a talk entitled The Vatican and the 
Holocaust in Italy. 5-7 p.m. Tory Lecture Theatre 12. 


OCT. 5 
54th Annual Turkey Trot in Support of the United Way 
Campaign. This fun run includes four- and eight-kilometre 


distances around North Campus. A portion of your registration 
will be donated to the United Way. Registration runs until Oct. 2. 
$20 for students, $30 for non-students and $60 for families. 
10:30 a.m.—noon. 


OCT. 9 


Educated Luncheon: Benefits of Exercise for Your Heart. Mark 
Haykowsky, professor in the Department of Physical Therapy, is 
giving a talk on taking care of your heart so your heart will take 
care of you. Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


Applying to the CIHR Fellowship Competition — Tips & 
Considerations. Paige Lacy, professor in the Department of 
Medicine, will be on hand to lead this discussion. Lacy has served 
as a peer reviewer on the CIHR Fellowship review panel since 
2010. Register at rsoregistration.ualberta.ca. 1:30-2:30 p.m. 


OCT. 16 


The Educated Leader Launch. Marvin Washington will lead off 
this three-part series for managers and executives wanting to 
explore the demands of leadership and the skills required to 
effectively lead. His talk will focus on core questions that must be 
actively explored as you refine your approach work and life. $40 
includes meal. 5:30 p.m. 2-157 Enterprise Square. 


OCT. 17 

Educated Wallet: U.S. Real Estate Investment. Real estate and 

tax expert Roy Berg will lead this discussion about purchasing real 
estate in the U.S. 5:30-8:30 p.m. $25 includes dinner. 134 TELUS 

Centre. katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca. 


A CAMPUS MEMORIAL SERVICE will be held for Professor 
Emeritus of English Rowland McMaster, who died last July. 
The service takes place Tuesday, Oct. 8 at 4 p.m. in the 
Papaschase Room at the Faculty Club. 


FACULTY MIXED CURLING LEAGUE. For faculty members, 
support staff, spouses. Starts Monday, October 21, at 5 p.m. 
Jasper Place rink. Contact brian.dunford@ualberta.ca. 
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For more than half a century, 
the Tuck Shop—also known as 

the Varsity Tuck Shop, or simply 
Tuck—was the gathering place for 
students and became renowned for 
its coffee and classic cinnamon 
buns. And although its 112 Street 
ocation closed for good in 1970, 
reincarnations of the famed 
university hangout pop up in Quad 
every year during Alumni Weekend, 
so alumni, students, faculty and staff 
can enjoy musical entertainment, 
sample a famous Tuck Shop 
cinnamon bun, find out about events 
OF join a campus tour. Watch a time- 
apse video of this years Tuck Shop 
Tent at http://bit.ly/1959KTY 
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Big mayor on campus 


Outgoing Mayor Stephen Mandel 
leaves a legacy of collaboration 
between the city and the U of A 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


UofA strengthens 


cultural ties with 
China through 


exclusive art exhibit 


Bev Betkowski 


visit to the University of 

Alberta by a renowned 

Chinese master artist and a 
delegation from Nankai University 
has enriched cultural and edu- 
cational ties between the two 
institutions and raised Alberta's 


world profile. 


Supplied 


Fan Zeng 


In recognition of its relationship 
with Nankai University, the U of A 
hosted Professor Fan Zeng—a for- 
mer dean from Nankai—along with 
the university's president, a group of 
professors and 26 Nankai students. 
The delegation travelled to the U of 
A to celebrate Fan’s art exhibition, 
which opened Oct. 1. Fan was 
honoured in a degree ceremony by 
the U of A last year in Beijing for his 
lifetime contributions as a philoso- 
pher, artist and academic. 

The U of A was honoured to 
host Fan and the Nankai delegation, 
said Carl Amrhein, provost and 
vice-president academic. 

“The University of Alberta 
values deeply our cultural, social 
and economic collaborations 
with China and with Nankai 
University,’ he said. “The bonds 
created through exchanges such as 
this further the U of A’s commit- 
ment to its global relationships, 
and raise the international profile 
of Alberta.” 

The U of A operates more than 
100 exchange initiatives with 
Chinese higher learning and re- 
search institutions, and the Nankai 
visit supports the federal govern- 
ment’s Canada-China Programme 
of Cultural Co-operation. 
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They call it puppy love 


Members of the Furry Friends pet therapy program stopped by the Students’ Union Building over the lunch hour Oct. 9 to provide a little levity and help promote the university’s 


new comprehensive approach to improving students’ mental health and wellness, and supporting their academic success. Story page 5. 


Alumni a staggering engine of Alberta’ prosperity 


Folio Staff 


new landmark study estimates that University of Alberta alumni 

have collectively founded 70,258 organizations globally, creating 

more than 1.5 million jobs and generating annual revenues of 
$348.5 billion. By comparison, the annual gross domestic product of the 
province of Alberta is $306.7 billion. 

Of those jobs, 390,221 were created in Alberta. With 2.1 million people 
being employed in Alberta in 2012, roughly one in every five Albertans is 
employed by a company founded by a University of Alberta graduate. 

The study, by University of Alberta professors Tony Briggs (’95 BSc 
Hons) and Jennifer Jennings, is the first of its kind in Canada, and builds 
on methodology used recently at MIT, Stanford and Tsinghua University 
in China. 

“These staggering numbers are further evidence that University of 
Alberta alumni drive the economy of Alberta and have global impact,” 
said President Indira Samarasekera. “Our alumni also promote and lead 
social and cultural change, fostering innovative thinking and creating 
societal value that extends beyond dollars and cents.” 

The study also estimates that, on average, each organization founder 
started 1.84 organizations, and that annual revenue per employee is 
$220,301. 

When it comes to organizations founded by alumni, the study 
shows that the ratio of revenue to GDP for the U of A to the province 
of Alberta is similar to the ratio of revenue to GDP for Stanford and 
the state of California. Stanford alumni have started companies such as 


Google, Hewlett-Packard and Nike. 
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The survey is the first of its kind to examine the nature of the mis- 
sion of alumni-founded organizations. One-third (23,332) of the 70,258 
organizations started by U of A alumni are non-profit or have a cultural, 
environmental or social mission. It also shows that more than 77 per cent 
of U of A alumni have volunteered locally, and 17 per cent have volun- 
teered outside Canada. 

The potential social impact of alumni-founded organizations resonates 


with U of A alumnus Ray Muzyka (90 BMedSc, 92 MD), a successful 


Continued on page 3 


a conversation with 


ALANIS MORISSETTE 


AND 


MARGARET ATWOOD 


Moderated by Jared Bland, books editor of the Globe and Mail 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 | 8:00 PM | WINSPEAR CENTRE . : 


Call 780-428-1414 or visit 


www.winspearcentre.com for tickets. festivalofideas.ca 
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Mayor holds dear the partnership that never stops 


Michael Brown 


hen asked about the 

impact his best golfing 

buddy and outgoing 
Edmonton mayor Stephen Mandel 
had on the University of Alberta 
during his tenure with the city, 
U of A chancellor Ralph Young be- 
gins with a citation from the book 
The Rise of the Creative Class by 
Richard Florida. 

“[Florida] basically argues that be hk 
great cities have to have a way of 
attracting creative people,” said 
Young, who has known the Mandel 
family for 40 years. “The university 
gives Edmonton that opportun- 
ity and I think Stephen gives 


G6 The fact is, lama 
tremendous believer in 
the University of Alberta 
and the research that 
it does. It is an integral 
part of not just the 
economic fabric, but also 
the social fabric.” 


Edmonton that opportunity.” 

From the time he took over the 
city’s top post in October 2004, 
Mandel’s vision of a creative, flour- 
ishing capital meant hitching much 
of the city’s fortunes to an unwaver- 
ing belief that as the university goes, 
so goes the city. 

“The billions in economic 
development, 40,000 students, the 
research it develops, the interaction Stephen Mandel 
with the city when we need to do 
things, the co-operation, the quality 
of life it brings, the arts and the 
culture it brings—you can’t get 
a greater prize for a city than the The unveiling of Enterprise 
University of Alberta,” he said. 

One of his earliest undertak- 
ings as mayor was championing the 


Square came in the midst of the 
year-and-a-half-long bash that was 
the university's centenary, during 
which Mandel became a fixture at a 
number of U of A festivities, includ- 
ing a special ceremony at City Hall 
in May. 

“The University of Alberta has 
grown and thrived in step with 
our city for each of its 100 years, 
said Mandel. “Great universities go 
together with great cities, and as we 
grow together we can create a much 


university's move into Edmonton’s 
downtown core. At the 2008 grand 
opening of the $86.5-million reno- 
vation of the old Bay Building into 
what became Enterprise Square, 
Mandel said the move would trans- 
form the city’s heart. 

“We saw that this was not just 
a catalyst for getting the university 
downtown, but also for the down- 
town, he said. “When the book is 
written about what this will mean 
for the downtown, it will mean ... a 


more dynamic and creative univer- 
sity, and city.” 

And grow the university has. 
Mandel’s time in office is marked 
by unprecedented physical growth, 
with the city partnering to various 


new vibrancy downtown, a creative 
genius downtown that heretofore 
we haven't had.” 


U of A chosen to premiere paintings 


Continued from page 1 


During the cultural visit, which ran Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, Nankai 
University president Ke Gong discussed collaborative opportunities with 
U of A President Indira Samarasekera, and together they declared Oct. 1 
“Nankai Day,’ marked by visits by the Chinese scholars to counterparts in 
various U of A faculties and departments to explore opportunities for joint 
academic and research activities. 

The day also featured the opening of Fan’s art exhibit, The World of 
Splash Ink: Paintings and Calligraphy by Professor Fan Zeng, and a free 
public lecture by the master painter. 

Fan’s artwork is being hosted for the first time ever in North America 
through U of A Museums. His work as one of China’s last living mod- 
ern master painters is on exhibition until Oct. 26 at Enterprise Square 
Galleries. The 35-piece exhibition displays Fan’s technique of simple but 
vivid brushstrokes and his deeply spiritual communication of his subject 
matter, which encompasses landscapes, flower and bird pairings, and figure 
painting as well as poetry and calligraphy. His works are highly valued by 
Asian art collectors. 

Being chosen to show Fan’s work is a privilege for the U of A, Amrhein 
added. “We are honoured to be hosting Professor Fan and his exceptional 
artwork. This is a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for our community to 
engage with this art and to hear him speak about it.” 

Fan’s exhibition and the Nankai visit help promote Alberta and raise the 
U of A’s profile in China, said Cen Huang, executive director of international 
recruitment and relations for University of Alberta International. 

“The University of Alberta is committed to internationalization, and 
this very special visit takes this relationship with China and with Nankai 
University further, by combining educational and cultural exchanges 
touching professors and students.” 


Mayor Stephen Mandel (left), Chancellor Ralph Young and President Indira 
Samarasekera at this year’s spring convocation 
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degrees on a number of construc- 
tion projects, the most notable 

of which is the Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. However, Mandel 
says that although the milestones 
and the strengthening bond 
between the city and the univer- 
sity over the course of his stay in 
office make for fond memories, the 
aspect of the U of A that he is most 
proud of is the behind-the-scenes 


work that was done in support of 


Mandel at the opening of Enterprise 
Square in January of 2008. 


a year after Mgndel’s transition 
to mayor. 

“As president, I have had many 
opportunities to work with Mayor 
Mandel, and have always been 
struck by his commitment to 
Edmonton and Edmontonians, his 
vision for the city and his level of 
engagement with the university,” 
said Samarasekera. “As an outstand- 
ing champion for both the City of 
Edmonton and the University of 
Alberta, Mayor Mandel recognized 
that great cities need great univer- 


Edmontonians. 

“Whether we did a study on 
[community safety], or homeless- 
ness, the university helped us out. 
We now have a number of programs 
where students work with the city 
to deal with some of the inner-city 
problems; the list goes on and on, 
he said. “The ongoing dialogue sities, and great universities need 
we ve always had with the university 
on any number of topics, from the 
importance of research to the city 


great cities.” 

Mandel, who will step down 
shortly after the Oct. 21 civic elec- 
tion, says he is not sure what the 
future holds, but he will support the 


university going forward in any way 


to supporting research efforts, has 
always been productive—it’s the 
partnership that never stops.” 
Mandel says his relationship 
with the university goes far beyond 
a partnership to become personal, 
citing his affinity for the U of A’s 


entire senior administration team, 


he can. 

“The fact is, 1am a tremendous 
believer in the University of Alberta 
and the research that it does. It 
is an integral part of not just the 
economic fabric, but also the social 
fabric. I think if people did a survey 
about what is the most important 
institution in the city, number one 
would be the university.” fi 


particularly university provost Carl 
Amrhein, who is currently on leave, 
and President Indira Samarasekera, 
whose introduction to the role of 


university president came less than 


rst 


Fan Zeng’s Some Thought Provoked Between the Old and the Young is one of the works 
by the famed Chinese master making its North American premiere at Enterprise Square. 


Fan’s exhibition, which includes the City of Edmonton as the lead 
sponsor alongside additional supporters, is a chance to explore China 
beyond the perspective of economics and business, Huang noted. 

“China and North America do business together, but by connecting 
through an exhibit such as this, you touch the community and this has 
huge impact beyond business opportunities.” 

Fan’s works reflect his humanity and a deep understanding of Chinese 
culture, said Huang. “His paintings are not just paintings, but philosoph- 
ical works; you can see the poetry in his art.” 

With the support of the Alberta government and the Confucius 
Institute in Edmonton, a curriculum-based school program has been built 
around The World of Splash Ink. Already booked to capacity, the program 
brings junior and senior high school students from Edmonton and rural 
Alberta to study the exhibit. 

“Bringing this exhibition to Canada ensures our community con- 
tinues invaluable exchanges at cultural, social and economic levels, 
Amrhein said. 
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Donation helps U of A recruit researcher 


who specializes in womens cancers 


Raquel Maurier 


’ 


he Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry has 

recruited a leading women’s cancer re- 

searcher thanks to more than $5 million 
in funding from the Noujaim family, the Alberta 
Cancer Foundation and the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital Foundation. The recruitment is a big 
win for the city of Edmonton and could lead to 
advanced clinical care for women battling cancer. 

Lynne Postovit, who arrived at the University 
of Alberta in early July, said she is excited to 
work at the faculty because of its international 
reputation in research excellence and collabora- 
tion. With the new funding, she becomes the Dr. 
Anthony Noujaim Legacy Oncology Chair and 
the Sawin-Baldwin Chair in Ovarian Cancer. 
Postovit was recruited from the University of 
Western Ontario and has won seyeral national 
research awards. 

“T think Alberta and the University of Alberta 
are growing rapidly in the areas of translational 
cancer research and discovery. The atmosphere 
is highly innovative, hopeful, clinically oriented 
and outcomes-oriented. For us, this means that 
Alberta and the university are uniquely poised 
to take the discoveries researchers are making in 
the lab and bring those to the patient. Through 
its support of scientists like me, and its promo- 
tion of collaborative research, the U of A is well 
equipped to produce this type of translational 
and visionary work.” 


The new endowed research chair will focus 
her work on breast and ovarian cancers. Through 
her ovarian cancer research she will look for 
better biomarkers for the disease and try to gain 
a better understanding of how advanced ovarian 
cancers resist treatment. To aid in the discovery 
process, a team of experts from disciplines such 
as surgery, pathology and biochemistry will be 
assembled. The core team will include faculty 
members Helen Steed, Cheng-Han Lee and 
Yang Xin Fu. 

“We want to know how ovarian cancer can 
continue to grow and spread even though the 
disease is being treated very aggressively,” said 
Postovit. “If ovarian cancer is caught early, it 
is very easy to treat. But in most cases it isn’t 
detectable until later stages, when the cure rate is 
less than 50 per cent. This type of cancer needs 
more people looking at it, and more awareness. 

“Our team is looking forward to doing great 
things—to making a real difference for patients. 
The research funding provided by the Alberta 
Cancer Foundation and the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital Foundation, as well as the generous 
donors, will allow us to do truly transformative 
research, working towards the goal of decreas- 
ing the number of women who die every year of 
ovarian and breast cancers. Simply, this money 
will be used to make breakthroughs that will 
improve health and decrease suffering.” 

The funding partners believe in the work of 
Postovit’s team and are confident the scientists 
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Lynne Postovit is the new Anthony Noujaim Legacy Oncology 
Chair and the Sawin-Baldwin Chair in Ovarian Cancer. 


will make research advances that will lead to 
improved care and treatment for women battling 
cancer. About 175 women in Alberta are diag- 
nosed with ovarian cancer each year and about 
half of them die within five years of diagnosis. 
“The faculty is excited about the competi- 
tive recruitment of one of Canada’s best young 
scientists to Alberta,” said D. Douglas Miller, 
dean of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. “Dr. 
Postovit and her team will significantly impact | 
our cancer research capabilities in Edmonton and, | 
through collaborations, across the province.” i 


Edmonton universities join forces to enrich communications degrees 


Folio Staff 


wo of Alberta’s top post-secondary institutions have joined 
forces to deliver enhanced communications degrees for their 
students. 

With a letter of intent signed Sept. 30, the University of Alberta's 
Communications and Technology Graduate Program and MacEwan 
University’s Bachelor of Communication Studies program will begin 
to collaborate on learning pathway initiatives, capacity building and re- 
search, with the intent to enrich the learning environment for students. 

“The commitment on both sides to champion strategic communica- 
tion will go great lengths toward realizing economic benefits through 
co-operation, enhancing the excellent curriculums of both programs 
and establishing our province as a sought-after destination for com- 
munications students,” said Katy Campbell, dean of the U of A’s 
Faculty of Extension, who signed the letter along with Denise Roy, 
dean of fine arts and communications at MacEwan. 

Gordon Gow, director of the Master of Arts in Communications 
and Technology (MACT) program at the U of A, added the letter of 


intent will set out some ideas and parameters for the two universities to 


collaborate on things like programming, teaching and learning initia- 


tives, and even research efforts. 

“We are embarking on a new relationship that will look at ways 
that we can bring our complementary strengths together to enrich and | 
strengthen communication studies here in Edmonton,” he said. 

The Faculty of Fine Arts and Communications at MacEwan special- 
izes in providing outstanding programs in the visual, performing and 
communication arts. 

The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at 
the U of A offers a theoretical, historical and practical examina- | 


tion of communications in the era of the Internet, social media and 
mobile devices. 


The MACT degree is designed for those who wish to provide 


reflective and informed leadership in the management and use of infor- 
mation and communications technologies in their organizations, fields 

and communities. The graduate degree is delivered in a blended format | 
of classroom and online learning. Students can complete it part-time 

within two years. Mi 


Revenue from companies started by alumni outpaces Alberta's GDP 


entrepreneur who is now focused on giving back. He co-founded BioWare 
with two fellow med school alumni in 1995, staying on in a senior leader- 
ship role after BioWare was acquired by Electronic Arts in 2007 until his 
retirement in October 2012. 

“My science and medical training at the U of A fostered a lifelong pas- 
sion for continuous learning, taught me the vital importance of humility 
and made me aware of how critical teamwork and collaboration are for 
sustaining entrepreneurial success,” said Muzyka. 

Now in his third “career chapter,’ Muzyka has founded Threshold 
Impact, which mentors and invests in information technology, new media, 
medical innoyations and social entrepreneurs, focusing on sustainable, 
profitable impact investments. 

The study also showed that U of A alumni are innovative. More than 
30 per cent of alumni have published peer-reviewed work; 15 per cent have 
created literary or artistic work for sale; 24 per cent have created a new 
product, service or business model; and 4.6 per cent have patented a new 
product or method. 

“The results show nothing less than human progress through collective 
and creative acts—and it is universities that incubate and accelerate this 
progress,” said Briggs. 

Jennings noted, “The study reveals that the university is a catalyst for 
our alumni to take leadership roles in the world. When asked, our alumni 
indicate that it is our faculty who are the leading catalyst that has fuelled 
their successes.” 


Continued from page 1 
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Organization Revenue Pravinceot Mberts 
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A previous study by Briggs and Jennings released Oct. 2, 2012, showed 
that the U of A annually contributes $12.3 billion to the Alberta econ- 
omy—the equivalent of 135 NHL teams. That study focused on the direct 
impact of institutional and visitor spending combined with induced eco- 
nomic impact from university education and research. 

The University of Alberta Alumni Impact Survey was emailed to 84,387 
alumni in the summer of 2012, and received 11,229 responses and 8,853 
fully completed responses. IN 
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Voluntary 


: severance 
approved for 121 


/ academic staff 


Michael Brown 


s a way to help ease the crush 

of the university's budgetary 

crisis, 121 academic staff 
members have been approved for 
voluntary severance. 

The Voluntary Severance 
Program, which was announced Aug. 
6, was created to help address $56 
million in budget reductions facing 
the university in the next year. The 
shortfall is a result of what amounts 
to an $84.4-million reduction to the 
university's base funding envelope 
announced as part of the provincial 
budget in March. 

Of the 121 individuals who 
have been approved for voluntary 
severance under this program, 83 
are faculty members, faculty service 
officers or librarians—including 77 


| assistant, associate or full profes- 


sors—and 38 are administrative 
professional officers. 
The Faculty of Arts has the most 


| people, 30, who are taking voluntary 
| severance. Science is second with 15, 


followed by seven from medicine 
and dentistry. Twenty-two employ- 
ees working across the university's 
| various central administration units 
also took voluntary severance. 

The one-time cost of the sever- 
| ance is $16.6 million; it is antici- 
pated to have an annual savings of 
approximately $12 million. 


End dates vary among individ- 
uals; however, most will leave June 
30, 2014. As a result, there will not 
be an impact on classes and program- 
ming in this 2013-2014 year. 

“We would like to thank all of 
the individuals taking voluntary 
severance, wrote President Indira 
Samarasekera in a Colloquy blog 
posting Oct. 1. “Their talents and 


many years of service and dedication 


to their departments and units—as 


well the University of Alberta more 
generally—are highly valued. We 
know they will be missed deeply by 
colleagues and students.” 

Given that there will be fewer 
faculty members next year, university 


| administrators anticipate having to 


reduce enrolments for 2014-2015, 
resulting in increases in entrance 
averages for September 2014, espe- 
cially in major faculties. In August, 
budget cuts forced the Faculty of 


Science to increase its competitive 
average, which was set at 80 per cent, 


| in an effort to reduce enrolment 


|| from 6,700 students to 6,400. 


“In the coming months, we will 
prepare transition plans so that we 
are able to maintain the quality of 
the student experience to the greatest 
| extent possible,’ wrote Samarasekera. 
Applications for the voluntary 


severance program were received 
Sept. 16 and then reviewed by deans, 
vice-presidents and the acting pro- 
vost for approval or denial. On Sept. 
30, individuals were notified by their 
respective deans or vice-presidents 
of the outcome of their applications. 
All told, 137 academic staff members 
applied for voluntary severance. 

Full details are available 
under Budget Documents on 


Change@UAIberta. 


/ 
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Martha Cook Piper Research Prizes 


English prof rethinking Canadian narratives through indigenous arts 


Michael Brown 


hen she was an undergrad at- 

tending Queen’s University in 

Kingston, it dawned upon Keavy 
Martin that she knew more about the literary 
history of the United Kingdom than about 
the land she called home. 

“When I began reading indigenous 
licerature and began taking native studies 
in university, I became aware that my own 
education had been very lopsided,” she said. 
“Indigenous literatures and knowledge are so 
relevant to everybody who is living here on 
this land. 

“By virtue of living in this place, all of 
us—no matter what our heritage is—have a 
connection to indigenous history that, while 
often brutal, very much persists today.” 

She had another revelation after arriy- 
ing at the University of Alberta in 2009 
at the tender age of 26, enlisted by the 
Department of English and Film Studies to 
address the need for scholarship in the area of 
indigenous literatures. 

Martin; a non-indigenous person whose 
initial experience with indigenous culture 
came largely while being embedded in the in- 
tellectual world of academia, says it was only 


Keavy Martin 


after she began interacting with her students 
and local indigenous communities, and began 
teaching at the Pangnirtung Summer School 
in Nunavut, that she came to understand 

the shortcomings of an education system in 


which intellect is given priority. 


“We don’t have the other tools to think 


about other aspects of education,’ said 
Martin. “In some indigenous circles they 


might refer to spiritual, emotional and 


’ physical aspects along with the intellectual, 


and try to think holistically about teaching 
and research.” 

That journey culminated in a book Martin 
published last fall called Stories in a New 
Skin: Approaches to Inuit Literature, which 
analyzes Inuit writings froma range of genres 
and historical periods, exploring many of the 
challenges faced by teachers and scholars who 
are interested in indigenous tradition. It also 
led to her receiving the 2013 Martha Cook 
Piper Research Prize, given annually to two 
faculty members who are at the early stage of 
their careers, enjoy a reputation for original 
research and show outstanding promise 
as researchers. 

“Keavy has a remarkable ability to deeply 
engage with the complex oral traditions of 
the Inuit people that she has worked closely 
with through the course of her research, 
while asking critical questions that expand 
the possible conversations that the stories 
create, wrote former U of A law professor 
and Aboriginal rights activist Val Napoleon 
in support of Martin’s nomination for 
the prize. 

The book has led to a five-year, $500,000 re- 
search project funded by the Social Sciences and 


Humanities Research Council entitled “Beyond 
Reconciliation: Indigenous Arts and Public 
Engagement after the TRC.” The project’s aim 
is to bring together scholars, curators and artists 
to creatively reinvent the conversation about 
Aboriginal/non-Aboriginal relationships, heal- 
ing and the colonial legacy in Canada. 

“What we're trying to do is think about 
ways that indigenous arts and also creative 
arts-based research can help to transform 
the conversation that we're having nationally 
about reconciliation, and about the relation- 
ship between indigenous people and the rest 
of Canada,” said Martin. 

She adds she is hopeful that the resulting 
conversation can go beyond reconciliation to 
provide lessons she thinks Canadian society 
needs to learn. 

“T think there are a lot of indicators in 
the province that we are out of balance,’ she 
said, pointing to the rash of disconcerting 
headlines that lead stories that range from the 
impacts of our resource industries on northern 
communities to the province’s financial woes. 
“That is a system that is out of balance; I think 
that indigenous principles can really help 
us to begin to transform this society—that’s 
why I find indigenous arts and scholarship 
so inspiring.” Wi 


Clinical researcher gets award nod for promising research into alleviating stroke suffering 


Raquel Maurier 


en Butcher has been 


intracerebral hemorrhage. Another 
study he is working on is looking 


In 2011, he was selected as a Tier 
2 Canada Research Chair. The 


present his work at national and 
international research meetings. In 


awarded the Martha Cook 
Piper Research Prize for his 


original and outstanding research 


that is advancing clinical stroke care. 


The University of Alberta award is 


giv en. each year to two promusing 


at how to prevent early recurrence 
of stroke in people who have suf- 
fered mini-strokes, or transient 
ischemic attacks. 

“I think it’s a validation of what 
you're doing to win an award like 


this—to be recognized by your 


Capital Region Medical Staff 
Association named him Researcher 
of the Year in 2010, and in 2009 he 
received a New Investigator Award 
from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. He also received 
a Clinical Investigator Award 


total, he has published 118 peer- 
reviewed research papers—46 of 
which he led as the senior author. 
Butcher received his PhD and 
MD at the University of Western 
Ontario, completed his neurol- 
ogy residency at the U of A, and 


TEMA IS UNIMON MATT ITI ELT 


faculty members at an early stage in 
their careers. 

Butcher, a clinical researcher 
in the Department of Medicine's 
Division of Neurology, conducts 
early-phase clinical trials focus- 
ing on improving care for stroke 
patients. He is now working ona 
trial to see whether rapid reduc- 
tion in blood pressure improves 
outcomes for patients with 


peers and more senior colleagues 
at a university. It demonstrates that 
your work is being recognized as 
important,’ said Butcher. 

“T think my research is contrib- 
uting to a body of literature that 
will result in a change of attitudes 
towards treatment for a specific type 
of stroke (intracerebral hemor- 
thage). The work will advance 
clinical care of stroke patients.” 


Ken Butcher 


Butcher has received many 
awards for his outstanding research. 


from Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions in 2008, and in 2007 
the Heart and Stroke Foundation 
of Canada named him a Research 
Scholar and gave him the Henry 
J.M. Barnett Research Award for 
being the highest-ranked new inves- 
tigator in the area of stroke research. 
He is a member of various peer 
review committees and editorial 
boards, and is regularly asked to 


worked on his post-doctoral clinical 
research fellowship in the area of 
stroke imaging in Australia. 

The Martha Cook Piper 
Research Prize commemorates the 
significant contributions Martha 
Cook Piper made to the research 
community while serving as vice- 
president of research and vice- 
president of research and external 


affairs at the Uof A.M 


United Way campaign looks to soar past $10M milestone 


Geoff McMaster 


t's hard to believe that in a city as prosperous as 
Edmonton, 10 per cent of the population—or 120,000 
people—live in poverty, some 37,000 of them children. 

That's why the United Way has chosen “creating pathways 
out of poverty” for its 2013 campaign theme, which the 
University of Alberta will support with a fundraising drive 
through the month of October. 

The campaign ramps up this week, with most staff and 
faculty receiving pledge cards to make donations. “We're 
asking people to complete that and send it in as quickly as 
they can,’ says co-ordinator Darlene Bryant, adding that the 
goal this year is $650,000, which will take the U of A toa 
milestone of $10 million raised over 30 years. 

Payment options couldn’t be easier, she says. They include 
payroll deductions, or preauthorized bank or credit card 
payments in one-time or monthly payments. 

Through its United Way campaign, the U of A supports 
more than 50 community organizations, including two on 
campus: the Community-University Partnership in the 
Faculty of Extension—which aims to improye the develop- 
ment of children, youth, families and communities—and 
the Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and Services in the 
Faculty of Education. 


FINA MRT 


“The United Way helps to support the institute’s Family 
Resilience Project, which provides free specialized counsel- 
ling for children, youth and families in relation to sexual 
orientation and gender identity needs and concerns? 
says Kris Wells, director of programs and services for the 
institute. 

“This funding has been instrumental in helping many 
families to develop the knowledge, skills and resilience 
needed to learn how to support their children with uncon- 
ditional acceptance and love.” 

‘The campaign officially kicked off Oct. 5 at the 54th an- 
nual Turkey Trot, which saw 571 runners and walkers, along 
with 40 volunteers, take to the streets to raise $2,855. Then 
on Oct. 8, the university held a Loopy Lunch food truck 
event on the bus loop by HUB Mall. 

Coming up, a guitar signed by Canadian musicians Sarah 
McLachlan, k.d. lang, Colin James, Chris Hadfield and the 
Barenaked Ladies will be auctioned off. 

Closing out the campaign Oct. 29 is Chillin’ for Charity, 
an eyent organized by U of A business students, in which 
participants plunge into pools of icy water. Dean of business 
Joseph Doucet has agreed to brave the chill, throwing down 
the gauntlet for other deans on campus. 

“Part of our goal is community spirit; it’s not just about 


raising money, although that’s important,” says Bryant. 


This year’s Turkey Trot saw 571 runners raise $2,855. 


“Anybody can plan an event, and all are encouraged 
to do so.” = 

Thermometers placed around campus and online will 
track the campaign total through the month. For more 
information, visit uofa.ualberta.ca/united-way. 


Recommendations support student 


mental health, academic success 


Bryan Alary 


he University of Alberta is taking 

a comprehensive new approach to 

supporting student mental health 
and wellness, following the release of a report 
outlining 54 recommendations aimed at help- 
ing students achieve personal and academic 
success. 

As part of a special provost’s fellowship 
on mental health, the report Student Mental 
Health at the University of Alberta contains 
54 recommendations that fully capture stu- 
dent mental health issues, improve services, 
guide structural changes and ensure initiatives 
are sustainable (see sidebar). 

“Supporting student mental health is 
foundational to the academic success, satisfac- 
tion and well-being of our students,’ said 
Robin Everall, associate dean of students and 
author of the report. “The best way to offer 
our support is through mental health and 
wellness strategies and plans that include 
every level and touch each individual of the 
institution. 

“It really does take an entire campus to 
support a student.” 

In a 201) survey of U of A students, more 
than half reported experiencing feelings of 
hopelessness in the previous year, including 
87.5 per cent who indicated they at times 
had felt overwhelmed. Helping students stay 
healthy and thrive in the face of complex 
lives is a common concern of post-secondary 
institutions, Everall said. 

“All post-secondary institutions are deal- 
ing with this and we all need to think about 
our role and mandate in helping students 
become successful citizens, she said. 


Donation will help bring new medical technology to market 


Richard Caimey 


Many of the recommendations reflect 
initiatives that have already been completed 
or are in progress, such as expanding the suc- 
cessful Unwind Your Mind program beyond 
exam time—including the popular Furry 
Friends pet therapy program—and creating 
four new psychologist satellite ofices where 
students can access mental health support in 
their own faculties. The U of A has also cre- 
ated a new Community Social Work Team to 
help students become more engaged and able 
to connect with resources, while also helping 
students, staff, and faculty build capacity and 
resiliency within the university community. 

“One of our goals as a campus commun- 
ity is to be innovative about how we meet 
demand for mental health support and make 
services more accessible for students, through 
multiple access points,’ said Everall. “By 
bringing support to the students—and not 
the other way around—we are making mental 
health and wellness more visible, more access- 
ible and less stigmatized to ensure everyone 
gets the help they need.” 

Sean Trayner, a master of public health 
graduate student who works at University 
Wellness Services and helps promote initia- 
tives like Unwind Your Mind, says students 
have a “huge” appetite for information about 
mental health services, noting the subject is 
out in the open and students are willing to 
talk about their experiences. Trayner says he 
tries to maintain a healthy balance, separat- 
ing studies, work and private life with strong 
social support to reduce stress. 

“There’s a lot of good work going into 
mental health and a lot of people invested in 
it now, he said. “The university and the staff 
genuinely care about students and student 
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in the form of Furry Friends brought to campus by the Office of the Dean of Students Oct. 9. 


Recommendations _ 
_ from the report 


success, and mental health is a big part of 
thar.” 
Everall said her report represents a com- 


prehensive look at mental health support; ___ The 54 recommendations span 10 

some recommendations can be implemented Categories covering a full spectrum of mental — 
in the short term, whereas others are more health supports and services: 
long-term in focus. Several will make use © Demonstrate a visible campus 


of the $3 million in provincial funding the 
U of A received last winter, part of a prov- 
incewide initiative to improve student mental 
health on Alberta's post-secondary campuses. 
“This approach allows us to be proactive in _ wellness programming. 
reaching out to students, but it also improves 
our capacity to react to students’ needs, which 
we know are always evolving,” said Everall. 
“We will do everything we can to help 
students succeed because it’s the right thing 
to do, for the students and our entire com- 
munity. B® 


profile. = _ 


2013 campus fundraiser to build 
community, path out of poverty 


wife Marlene, ’70 MEd, will aid in the commercialization of new medical technologies. 
The Sorensens are establishing a new chair position in the Department of Biomedical Engineering 
that Jim describes as “revolutionary” because its goal is to commercialize new medical technology. 

“The result will be the commercialization of medical technologies which would improve the lives of 
Canadians and people around the world through better health care,’ Jim said at a gift announcement held 
during the U of A’s 2013 Alumni Weekend. “This chair will meet an 
enormous need as traditional granting programs do not provide fund- 
ing for commercialization activities.” 

David Lynch, dean of the Faculty of Engineering, noted that the 
faculty has been growing its biomedical engineering education and 


A $2.2-million donation from University of Alberta alumni Jim Sorensen, ’63 BSc(ChemEng), and his 


Alumni Jim and Marlene Sorensen have 
donated $2.2 million to the U of A to 
establish an engineering chair focused on 
commercializing medical technologies. 


a multimilfion-dollar corporation.” 


In helping the couple give back to the university and have an impact on health care, Jim said, the Faculty of 


Engineering “helped us realize our dream.” 


Lynch says the “very special gift” will have a lasting impact and will help bring biomedical research from the 


research lab to the bedside. 


U of A engineering professors are recognized internationally for biomedical advances including inhalable 
drug delivery, medical imaging and the development of an ultra-fast laser scalpel. The new chair position will 


research capacity over the years, offering biomedical options in each 
engineering program and developing a deep pool of leading, inter- 
disciplinary biomedical engineering researchers. 
Biomedical engineering in the faculty is an area of “major focus 
and prominence,’ with more than 30 professors and their graduate 
students exploring biomedical engineering applications such as im- 
aging technologies, drug delivery systems and technologies to support 
remote medicine, Lynch said. 
Funding for the Jim Sorensen Chair in Biomedical Engineering 
will exist in perpetuity. The Sorensens have pledged $2.2 mil- 
lion, and the faculty will contribute $800,000 that is available for 
biomedical engineering. 
The Sorensens previously established the Trudy Sorensen Memorial 
Scholarship in Biomedical Engineering. Named for their late daughter 
Trudy, who died of breast cancer, the $5,000 scholarship is awarded annually to a student with superior academ- 
ic achievement entering the second, third or fourth year of study in the materials engineering biomedical option. 
Sorensen, who works as an independent consultant specializing in refinery design, says he and his wife were 
pleasantly surprised to discover they were capable of establishing a chair program “even though I did not start 


help bring those advances to health practitioners, he said. 


“This gift helps us move in a direction where there is a person at the end of the process who will benefit 
from this research. This helps us move from the lab to commercialize for the public good, to translate educa- 


tion and research to use.” Wi 


Ralph Young, University Chancellor 
‘T=: the open door 


staff are an integral 

part of Edmonton and the Capital Region. One way we show this is 
through our continued and generous support of the United Way. This year 
is a particularly important one, as the university aims to exceed a cumula- 
tive $10 million in donations over the last three decades. 

Over the years, University of Alberta employees have found many 
creative ways to raise donations. The Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation’s annual Turkey Trot, run last weekend, is in its 54th year. 
Hundreds came out for this past Tuesday’s Loopy Lunch. Later this month 
comes the student-run Chillin’ for Charity, when some daring folk will 
raise money by jumping into a pool of icy water. An initiative of Jeux du 
Commerce (JDC) West out of the School of Business, Chillin’ for Charity 
is close to raising $100,000 over the last seven years. Visit our U of A 
United Way Campaign website for more information on other events be- 
ing arranged by departments and units across the university. I encourage 
you to get involved. 

The United Way is not just 
about raising money; it is about 
building community both on 
and off campus. Many of you 
will have received my recent 
letter announcing the launch 
of this year’s employee United 
Way campaign. I urge you to fill 
out the donation form and con- 
tribute, and to join in the fun. 

To better help our com- 


United Way 
Alberta Capital Region 
Change starts here. 


munities, the United Way has created a new program called Pathways Out 
of Poverty. This program provides economic support to local organiza- 
tions that work to improve educational, economic and wellness outcomes 
for Edmontonians. Our goal is to raise $650,000 for Pathways Out of 
Poverty. I’m confident that, with your help, we can do it. 

We should be proud of the long-standing and generous contribution 
employees at the U of A have made to the Capital Region through the 
United Way. Thank you. 
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U of A expertise helps propel space research to new heights 


Bev Betkowski 


leading University of Alberta physicist 
is taking space research to new heights 


s he teams with the Canadian Space 


Agency on some major projects to advance 
understanding of the universe and build cap- 
acity in Canada’s space science programs. 

Robert Rankin and his space physics team, 
working with the Canadian Space Agency, 
have embarked on two projects—one in co- 
operation with NASA—both just launched 
into space. 

Rankin is leading the initiatives as principal 
investigator to develop space physics computer 


models that will be hosted on the Canadian 


a poorly understood phenomenon in which 
the Earth’s atmosphere can suddenly upwell 
and start to bleed off into space, for example, 
during geomagnetic storms. The data collected 
will add to the understanding of how space 
weather affects satellites and sensitive ground- 
based systems on Earth, such as power grids. 
The software developed by Rankin and his team, 
called the Mission Planning Tool, will help 
researchers control e-POP’s delicate instruments 
and balance available power and memory on 
board the satellite, so that data can be success- 
fully transferred back to Earth. 

In a separate project, Rankin and his 
team are studying the dynamics of dust 
over the lunar surface, using data provided 


Environment Explorer (LADEE) project, 
launched into space Sept. 6. 

In partnership with a LADEE mission scien- 
tist, Rankin and his group are developing models 
of how lunar dust works. The group, which has 
worked on other NASA projects, analyzes data 
gathered by the LADEE spacecraft. 

The project follows up on observations of 
moon glow made in 1968 by Apollo astronauts. 
The U of A team’s project proposal was 
one of only eight selected by the Canadian 

Space Agency. 

“The fact that a leading scientist on 
NASA’s LADEE spacecraft is interested in 
what we have to say about the science re- 
turned by the mission is testament to the level 


Robert Rankin 


through NASA’s Lunar Atmosphere and Dust _ of expertise we have at the U of A” Mi 


Space Science Data Portal. The portal gives 
researchers from across the country access to 
space science analytic tools and data. 

Under Rankin’s leadership, U of A 
researchers collaborated with the Canadian 


Grad student plays instrumental role in a pair of space missions 


Space Agency to design a suite of software of space near the Earth. “In extreme cases, this 
phenomenon causes satellites in orbit to jump 
significantly enough that they are temporarily 
‘lost’ until ground stations can survey the sky and 
find the satellite again.” 

“The two missions both target space physics 
and space weather, but they are investigating dif- 
ferent phenomena and consequently are sent to 


Suzette Chan 


or most people, the fall launch means 
f watching new television shows. But this 

fall, University of Alberta physics grad 
student David Miles is watching the launches of 


that will be used to locate and download data 
from CASSIOPE, a Canadian-made small 
satellite launched into orbit Sept. 29. Data 
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from the mission will be relayed back to the 
space science data portal, where scientists 
access the information. The Canadian Space 
Agency is also funding the U of A to make 
use of the data, Rankin noted. 


two space missions that carry instrumentation 
he helped create. 


Miles, who also holds an engineering degree, 


David Miles very different places, says Miles, whose research 
is supervised by professor Ian Mann. 

Miles is also working on an instrument for the Norwegian 
ICI-4 sounding rocket that will study local irregularities in electron 
density, which interfere with GPS and communication signals, par- 
ticularly in the north. “Assuming that the instrument rocket passes 
the vibration testing in two weeks, I will meet the rocket in Svalbard 
in late November to prepare it for launch.” 

Miles designed the [CI-4 instrument and built the flight hard- 
ware with the help of the Department of Physics electronics and 
machine shops and one external contractor. Mi 
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Our involvement in these far-reaching was one of two authors of firmware for the 


MGF magnetometer on CASSIOPE/e-POP, which launched 
Sept. 29 from the Vandenberg Air Force Base in California aboard 
SpaceX’s Falcon 9 rocket. 

The second launch takes place in Norway later this year. It will 
send up a sounding rocket that includes the Next Generation 
Fluxgate Magnetometer, an upgrade to the e-POP instrument. 


projects places the University of Alberta as a 
leading partner in furthering Canada’s scope 
and excellence in space science research,” said 
Rankin. “The work we are doing contributes 
to more efficient space exploration and may 
also help solve problems here on Earth caused 
by space weather.” 

CASSIOPE, launched on a SpaceX Falcon 9 
rocket, hosts an Enhanced Polar Outflow Probe. 


e-POP is studying sudden bleeding off of Earth’s atmosphere into 
space during, for example, geomagnetic storms. This upwell seems to 
have a negligible effect on the atmosphere, but it increases the density 
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Known as e-POP, this instrument is studying 
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In Prestigious Windsor Park 


BEN Bt 


Luxury Condominiums in Windsor Park 
11710 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, AB 


e Adjacent to the University of Alberta and close to many 
amenities including Hawrelak Park, Jubilee Auditorium 
and the Mayfair Golf & Country Club 


e Heated underground parking 


2 Bedroom from 
$469,900 


Over 33% sold in 8 weeks 


“7 YORK TON ‘GROUP 2023] 


* Up to 1479 sq. ft. double master ensuite units available 


Off-site sales centre: 6930 - 109 St., Edmonton Ph: 780-907-5263 WWW. bentleycondos.ca 


Pre-construction pricing in effect; call now to find out about our limited time promotion 
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Sustainability Awareness Week puts green in Green and Gold 


Michael Brown 


| abs hold the heart of any 
research-intensive university, 

so it is little wonder they * 
rival only the University of Alberta’s 
armada of computers as the biggest 
energy consumers. 

There are, however, ways to lessen 
the contribution labs make to the U 
of A’s annual $18-million electricity 
bill—all of which are part of a new 
Office of Sustainability initiative that 
will be front and centre during the 
Sustainability Awareness Week. 

Green Labs is the newest com- 
ponent of the overarching Green 
Spaces Certification Program, a 
popular three-level (gold, silver, 
bronze), voluntary certification pro- 
cess that encourages people in work, 


school and living spaces on campus 
to adopt sustainable practices and 
green their operations. 


A lab that is certified as green is 
one that demonstrates best practices 
for environmental health and safety. 
More specifically, everyone working 
in the lab is committed to reducing 
the overall impact of daily operations, 
and has taken steps to reduce waste, 
and conserve energy and water. 

Office of Sustainability director 
Trina Innes says an upcoming info 
session, entitled Learn About Green 
Labs at UAlberta (Oct. 25, 12:15 
p-m., 367 Education), will explore 
best practices in lab sustainability, 
including how waste is handled in 
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the lab, how glassware is cleaned, “Sustainability Awareness Week 


how paper is managed and how celebrates everything social, economic 
and environmental, so there isn’t 


really a theme,’ said Innes, of the cele- 
bration of all things sustainable that 


hazardous waste is handled, as well 
as what is being done in labs to ad- 
dress energy efficiency, which could 
include anything from adjusting sees involvement from some 8,000 
members of the campus community, 


trailing only the U of A’s International 
Week in size. “But embedded in a lot 


settings on fridge freezers to turning 
off equipment to managing fume 


hoods. 


See the many SAW events 


MONDAY, OCT. 21 


SAW Kickoff, noon-2 p.m. North Campus Quad 

Stop by Quad at lunchtime to celebrate sustainability at the 
U of A! Enjoy a free local BBQ, grab a cupcake and groove 
to a pedal-powered concert featuring local artists. 


World Premiere: Surviving Eugenics in the 21st 
Century—Our Stories Told, 7-9:15 p.m., Metro Cinema, 


8712 109 St. 


Join the filmmakers and survivors of Alberta’s eugenics 

era for the world premiere of this series of short videos in 
which survivors tell their own stories. Free admission. Closed 
captioned and ASL interpretation provided. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 22 


Sustainable Cooking Class, 5:30-8 p.m. International 


Centre, HUB Mall 


Learn about sustainable eating by preparing a meal with 
local and seasonal ingredients, then sit down with fellow 
participants to share the meal you all made. 


Sustainable Vehicles at the U, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Celebration 


Plaza, North Campus 


Bring your own mug for free Fair Trade coffee and get a 
close-up look at the U of A’s fleet of hybrid vehicles, learn 
about sustainable design and fuel cell technology from the 
EcoCar team, and check out a solar-powered grounds vehicle. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 23 


Edmonton Waste Management Centre Tour, noon-4 p.m. 
Explore a world-class waste management centre. Witness 

a compost heap larger than seven football fields, watch as 
electronics are disassembled to recover hidden treasure, and 
learn how the upcoming waste-to-biofuels project will help 
divert more than 90 per cent of Edmontonians’ waste from 


landfill by 2014. 


Climate Adaptation: Resilient Campuses & Communities 
Join participants from colleges and universities across 

North America for this webinar addressing climate change 
adaptation. This event is part of the continent-wide Campus 


Sustainability Day. 


‘Sustainability 
Awareness Week 


October 21-25, 2013 
Society @ Environment @ Economy 


THURSDAY, OCT. 24 

Electronics Roundup 

Obsolete computers? Old cellphones? Unused electronics? 
Bring them to the annual Electronics Roundup, and Shanked 
Computer Recycling Inc. will ensure they're reused or safely 
recycled. Drop-off is in the parking lot south of Jubilee 
Auditorium. Personal items only. 


Kilburn Memorial Lecture: Mike Harcourt on 
Community Energy Systems 

Former B.C. premier Michael Harcourt will discuss the sus- 
tainability of our community's energy systems. 

Time Travellers Lecture Series: HMS Investigator’s 
Arctic Excursions 

Venture off campus to the Royal Alberta Museum and enjoy 
a lecture by Ryan Harris, senior marine archeologist at Parks 
Canada. In 2010, that agency located the wreck of HMS 
Investigator, a ship that was lost searching for the 1845 
Franklin Expedition. Commander Robert McClure and his 
crew had abandoned the vessel in 1853 after two winters 
in ice-locked Mercy Bay. Ryan Harris describes what HMS 
Investigator reveals about the challenge of Arctic explora- 
tion and research. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 25 

An Inconvenient Species: Polar Bears in a Changing 
Climate, 12:15-12:45 p.m. Enterprise Square Galleries, 
10230 Jasper Ave. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to hear world-renowned 
researcher Andrew Derocher speak about his important 
work studying the imminent threat of climate change to 
polar bears. 

Net Zero Home Tour, 2-4 p.m. Office of Sustainability, 2-06 
North Power Plant 

Find out what it takes to make a home that produces as 
much energy as it consumes. Visit a model home that uses 
technologies for energy and water efficiency, low carbon 
emissions and natural landscaping. Discover how you can 
save money by reducing your gas, electricity and water use. 
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Students will have a chance to power up the band thanks to a fully 
concert courtesy of Music Is a Weapon Oct. 21 in Quad beginnning at noon. 


com | fOPeVENt details & descriptions 
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of our activities is energy savings—if 
there are things we can do to reduce 
the energy costs to the institution, 
those are some of the things that we 
would like to do.” 

Innes says this year’s energy- 
focused events include everything 
from learning about the sustainable 
vehicles on campus or the District 
Energy System to a green-building 
crawl that features energy solutions. 

One of the 50-plus events 
planned for SAW 2013 is a webinar 
put on by the Association for the 
Advancement of Sustainability and 
Higher Education to coincide with 
the North America-wide Campus 
Sustainability Day Oct. 23. 

“The whole point of the week is 
to help people understand the many 


facets of sustainability and many 
ways to plug in, both on and off 
campus.” Wi 
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¢ 28 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and — 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors : 
« Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
« Bilingual in English and Spanish 


Green Grants 


At part of the SAW festivities, 
the Office of Sustainability wants 
people to remember that they can 
turn their energy-saving ideas int 
green, as in cash. 

_ Green Grants is a year-round 
program funded in large part by 
beverage-container returns on 
North Campus. It supports projects 
that produce measurable benefits 
and results at the University of 
Alberta. 

Launched four years ago, the 
program has been handing out 
about 12 Green Grants a year. 

“We would be happy to grow 
that,” said Office of Sustainability 
director Trina Innes. “It's only a _ 
small pot of money, but $500 to a 
student club can make a world of 
difference. es a= 

“What we're really interested 
in this year is energy conservation 
ideas.” 

Projects that have received 
funding include a clothing recycling 
program out of CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre that sells gently used 
business attire to students heading 
out for interviews, Fair Trade Fridays 
in engineering, the Green & Gold 
Community Garden and Trick or 
TrEAT, the annual food drive to 
enhance social sustainability on 
campus. 

For more information about 
Green Grants, go to sustainability. 
ualberta.ca. Bi 


Over 50 events 


Exhibits, discussions & panels, presentations, workshops, 


Download the antine program 


performances, walking tours, food and more. 


_ Sustainability.ualberta.ca/saw 
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Bev Betkowski 


ome of the University of Alberta’s 
leading Aboriginal institutions and 


programs celebrate major milestones 


this fall as they mark years of service to their 
communities and students. 

The Faculty of Native Studies raised a 
tipi Sept. 27 to commemorate its 25th an- 
niversary, while the Faculty of Education‘s 
Aboriginal Teacher Education Program 
(ATEP) marks 10 years in October. Both are 
a source of deep pride for the U of A, said 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and 
vice-president academic. 

“The success and longevity of these initia- 
tives shows the commitment the U of A has 
to indigenous education, from academic in- 
struction to policy development and beyond, 
to touch the lives of many in communities 
throughout Alberta, nationally and inter- 
nationally, he said. 

Since first being floated as an idea in 1972, 
the Faculty of Native Studies—which remains 
the only one in Canada since becoming a 


faculty in 2006—has established a legacy as a 


Kristine wray paints the tipi that was raised Sept. 27 to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the Faculty 
of Native Studies. 


Aboriginal issues,” Hokowhitu said. “Our 
graduates, whether they are Aboriginal or 
non-Aboriginal, leave here with enriched 
perspectives as they journey through their 
lives and careers.” 

Kristine Wray, who was the first to gradu- 
ate in 2006 with a BA Native Studies/BSc 
Environmental and Conservation Sciences 
degree, remembers often being amazed 
throughout her classroom journey. 


Wray, who also holds a master’s degree in 
rural sociology from the U of A and works 
as a research co-ordinator in the Faculty of 
Native Studies, is also an artist, and painted 
the tipi that was raised Sept. 27 in front of 
Pembina Hall and blessed through a pipe 
ceremony. 

The tipi bears variations of the faculty’s 
multicoloured ribbon design and a paint- 
ing of a buffalo (done by Wray’s fellow artist 


G6 Learning about Canada from the 
Aboriginal point of view, | walked 
out of class every day thinking, 

‘| didn’t know that.’ | wish 
everyone on campus would take 
a native studies class.” 


Kristine Wray 


does is important. “It helps students shift to 
an increased understanding of Aboriginal 
Peoples and cultures in Canada.” 

The university’s initial program of native 
studies was approved as a school in 1984 and 
a full-fledged faculty in 2006. 

Today, the faculty has 437 alumni 
(including distinguished members such 
as Derek Nepinak, Grand Chief of the 
Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs), is home to 
the Rupertsland Centre for Métis Research 
and offers several native studies degrees, some 
of which combine with education and sci- 


ence streams. The faculty also has certificate 


place of growth, empowerment and know- 
ledge for all of its students, said Brendan 


Hokowhitu, faculty dean. 


“The Faculty of Native Studies has, since 
its inception, been instrumental in opening 
up conversation and a deeper knowledge of 


- As another dynamic U of A initiative, the Aboriginal Teacher _ 
: asdisn tesgiea aK steko Oe 
ence in their communities, said Fern Snart, dean of the Faculty 


_ of Education. 


“We are proud to offer this program from our faculty and to 
with our communities. There are 

_ hundreds of students who benefit from ATEP through our teachers 
out there, and that is our ultimate goal.” 

The community-based degree program was started a dec- 
ale ago by the Faculty of Education to meet an acute need for 

_ Aboriginal teachers and for teachers with an understanding of 


studies class.” 


“Learning about Canada from the 
Aboriginal point of view, I walked out of class 
every day thinking, ‘I didn’t know that. I 
wish everyone on campus would take a native 


Dean Watson), an animal deeply entwined 
with Aboriginal culture and traditions in this 
part of the country. 

Wray says she was honoured to work on 
the tipi, eae that the work the ee. 


ATEP: Sowing seeds of teaching and learning i in ‘communities 


Aboriginal histories and perspectives in classrooms, said Angela 
Wolfe, associate director for ATEP, : 
“Alberta has high population of Aboriginal youth, and ATEP_ 


Apel cipal papi phi eeale = 
Alberta, ATEP has graduated 120 teachers over 10 years, with 97 


"per cent of them employed in their home communities. 
= __ fan, which Sas a retention sate of 90 pas cast. 


programs in Aboriginal governance and in 
Aboriginal sport and recreation (the only 
one of its kind in Canada). Most recently, a 
master of arts in native studies was added to 


the eae a 


Engineering students apply their classroom theory to reach out and engage the North 


Richard Cairney 


hree University of Alberta 
engineering students who 
spent their summer work- 


ing in a small northern community 
have had a major impact on energy 
use and flood control by applying 
their engineering know-how to help 
solve focal challenges. 

As part of the newly established 
Engage North initiative, engineering 
students Stephanie Lettner, Heidi 
Johnson and Keita Hill worked for 


the hamlet of Pangnirtung, Nunavut, 


from May to August. Hill was tasked 
with finding solutions to annual 
spring flooding that affects the town; 
Johnson and Lettner worked on 
finding ways to reduce the hamlet’s 
power bills by using energy-efficient 
lighting. 

“Their impact on our com- 
munity was so much more than 
I imagined, said Ron Mongeau, 
chief administrator of the hamlet of 
1,500 residents. “It has been really 
gratifying.” 

Already, plans are being made 
to help alleviate flooding, and the 


Congratulations to Sheryl Neuman who 
won a Butterdome butter dish as part of 
Folio’s Sept. 27 “Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Neuman identified the photo as the crush of 
U of A hoodie shoppers looking for their size 
in the lower level of the Bookstore during the 
clothing sale. Up for grabs this week is another 
Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply 
identify where the subjects pictured are located 
and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, Oct. 21, and you will be 


entered into the draw. 


town has taken enormous strides on 
energy conservation. 

Based on a research report and 
recommendations compiled by 
Lettner and Johnson, the hamlet 
decided to use LED lighting and 
connected with Vancouver-based 
LED Canada to upgrade its lighting 
systems. The new lighting will be 
paid for through monthly savings in 


energy costs, rather than up front. 
“We were able to do this largely 
based on the work that Heidi and 
Stephanie did. Now, we're hearing 
from other municipalities around 


66 The students’ impact 
on our community was 
so much more than | 
imagined. It has been 
really gratifying.” 


Ron Mongeau 


Nunavut saying, ‘We want to look 
at what happens with you and 
consider it for our own towns,” 
said Mongeau. 

For a region that uses diesel 
fuel to generate electricity and 
goes without daylight for much of 
the winter, lighting costs add up 
quickly. And there are big savings to 
be found in LED lighting. 

“Looking at the utility bills, you 
can definitely see that in the winter 
there is way more energy use,’ said 
Johnson. “In the pumphouse most 
of the energy is from the pumps. 
But in other buildings where there 
are people, you can see the differ- 
ence in lighting costs.” 

To help prevent spring flooding, 
Hill travelled north with surveying 
equipment and checked the slope 
of all of the culverts in the hamlet, 
accompanied work crews installing 
new culverts and worked with the 
town foreman to try devising ways 
of thawing ice that blocks the cul- 


verts in the spring. 


“The ultimate issue that needs 
to be solved is heating the culverts 
or putting something in place so 
during the winter they don’t fill 
with water,’ said Hill. “The culverts 
are the last things to melt—it’s ice 
in a metal tube underground. In 
the spring, water just goes over the 
culverts just don’t work 
well up there.” 

Mongeau was impressed with 
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Hill's knowledge and contributions 
to the community. 

“Keita gave us a very good over- 
view of what we need to do to put 
together a comprehensive drainage 
plan for the community. It is going 
to be a little more of a long-term 
project,” he said. 

Engage North is the brainchild 
of mechanical engineering profes- 
sor Larry Kostiuk, who says he 
“couldn’t imagine a more positive 
outcome” from the first summer 
fellowships. 

Kostiuk says he “tried every way 
possible” to get the hamlet ard its 
elders to be critical of Engage North 
so it can improve, “and they told us 
nothing but positive things.” 

He added that Engage North, 
which is funded by the U of A 
Office of the Provost and the 
Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been in touch with 
other remote communities, which 
may result in more positions for 
fellowships in 2014. 


MRI technique 


detects genetic 
condition that attacks 
the heart and brain 


Raquel Maurier 
University of Alberta-led interdisci- 
plinary team of researchers have 
found that a new MRI technique 

can be used to detect genetic condition that 

attacks multiple organs and usually results in 
fatal heart problems. 

Biomedical engineer Richard Thompson 
and heart failure specialist Gavin Oudit, 
along with colleagues Kelvin Chow and 
Alicia Chan and a researcher from the 
University of Calgary, have found that T1 
mapping—an MRI technique developed by 
Thompson and Chow that can detect heart 
damage and changes at early stages—can be 
used on patients to detect Fabry disease. 

Fabry disease is a genetic metabolic condi- 
tion that destroys the enzyme involved in fat 
metabolism. People with the disease accumu- 
late deadly fat deposits in their heart, kidneys 
and brain. Symptoms of the disease include 
heart failure, thickened walls of the heart, 
exercise intolerance, fluid buildup in the 
legs, blackouts, inability to lie down, strokes, 
tingling in the hands and feet, and changes in 
skin pigmentation. 

It is estimated that about 1,000 Albertans 
are living with the disease, but not everyone 
who has the condition has been diagnosed. 
Sometimes people will see scores of kid- 
ney and heart specialists for years before 
anyone diagnoses the condition. Men can 


have a blood test to identify the condition, 
whereas women—who may also carry the 


Researchers Dr. lan MacDon 
(I), and study participant Mark Huyser-Wierenga (c) 


and Or. Tania Bubela 
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Cardiologist Gavin Oudit checks up on Adrian Koning’s heart health. A new MRI scanning technique promises 
to help people like Koning who have Fabry disease get diagnosed and treated sooner. 


disease without showing symptoms—need to 
undergo genetic testing. 

“This test can uniquely identify Fabry 
disease by detecting microscopic changes in 
the heart muscle structure that are not visible 
on regular images,” said Thompson. “Fabry 
disease can look like other diseases if you only 
look at the whole heart structure or function, 
but this T1 mapping test, which can detect 
the tiniest changes in the heart, could iden- 
tify all patients with Fabry disease.” 

Oudit, a researcher in the Department of 
Medicine and at the Mazankowski Alberta 
Heart Institute, said it is very likely that this 
technique will become a key part in clinical 
examination of patients with Fabry disease. 

“The earlier the disease can be pinpointed, 
the sooner treatment can start. The treatment 


for the disease halts the condition and pre- 
vents serious damage to the heart.” 

He adds the discovery of the new MRI 
technique “is a wonderful story of collabora- 
tion—of patients, clinicians, scientists and 
industry working together to find a new 
diagnostic tool.” 

The research was funded by the University 
Hospital Foundation and Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions. In addition, the project was 
done in collaboration with Siemens Canada 
and Siemens Healthcare USA. The research 
was also funded in part through the University 
Hospital Foundation’s Medical Research 
Competition, which directs up to $500,000 
annually to support 20 to 25 research projects. 

The study was recently published in the 
journal Circulation: Cardiovascular Imaging. Wi 


Genetic eye disease affects many Albertans, like Mark Huyser-Wierenga, who was 
diagnosed with Choroideremia at 15. A rare disease, it causes progressive vision loss primarily 
in males. Mark, now 52 and a lawyer, has been legally blind for more than a decade, and can 
no longer enjoy simple pleasures like reading a newspaper or cycling to work. But the hardest 
part for him is the knowledge that his daughters could pass this disease on to their sons. 


Drs. lan MacDonald and Tania Bubela are working to change that. As part of the Alberta 
Ocular Gene Therapy Team, they are starting to test a new treatment for genetic eye diseases 
like Choroideremia. The first of its kind in Canada, the team hopes this clinical trial will lead to 
gene therapy that could improve or restore vision loss in those affected. They are optimistic 
that someday, those carrying the gene could be treated before any vision loss begins. 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions’ (AIHS) Collaborative Research and Innovation 
Opportunities (CRIO) Team funding supports Drs. MacDonald and Bubela’s research, 
as well as five other collaborative teams in Alberta. AIHS’s funding initiatives are aimed 
at tackling priority issues in the areas of health, wellness, and the health system so that 
all Albertans benefit from the resulting research and innovations. 


Learn about how we are making a difference: aihealthsolutions.ca 
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Talking about 


what's Current 


Anna Maria Tremonti, longtime CBC 
journalist and host of The Current, spent 

an afternoon talking with political science 
students in advance of her Alumni Weekend 
feature talk held at the Myer Horowitz 
Theatre Sept. 27. 
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The successful recipients of the 2013 CRIO Team competition: 


Dr. Gino Fallone (UA) Real-time image-guided radiotherapy 

Drs. lan MacDonald, Tania Bubela (UA) Gene therapy for genetic eye disease 
Drs. Michael Houghton, Lorne Tyrrell (UA) Hepatitis C vaccine development 
Drs. James Shapiro, Peter Light, Atul Humar (UA) Stem cell therapy for diabetes 
Dr. David Wishart (UA) Metabolomics to diagnose & treat disease 

Drs. William Ghali, Tom Stelfox, John Conly (UC) 
Health system quality and safety 


UA = University of Alberta 
UC = University of Calgary 


Alberta 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


New drug could help prevent heart-rhythm problem 


An international research team led by University of Alberta medical sci- 
entists has shown that new medications based on resveratrol—a compound 
found in red wine and nuts—may be used to treat atrial fibrillation. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researcher Peter Light and his col- 
leagues discovered that new resveratrol-based drugs they created and used 
in the lab helped regulate electrical activity in the heart by inhibiting 
irregular electrical currents and reducing the length of abnormal heart- 
rhythm episodes. 

Few medications are on the market to help treat atrial fibrillation, and 
those medications may have serious side-effects. Because resveratrol is a 
natural substance, Light and his colleagues hope the new drug would be 
better tolerated by the body. 

The U of A team is now working on advancing their drug design with 
colleagues at the Centre for Drug Research and Development, and through 
TEC Edmonton. Light expects that clinical trials with the advanced drug 
design will start within the next three to five years. 

“We are at the next stage of developing a new oral medication for atrial 
fibrillation that patients could take on a daily basis to prevent this condi- 
tion from occurring,’ he said. 


Educated Indian women still face uncertain future 


Women in India still face much more uncertainty than men in landing 
a good-paying job after graduation, according to research from the Faculty 
of ALES. 

Sandeep Mohapatra and his colleague Martin Luckert looked at the 
uncertainty of educational returns in India, one of the world’s fastest- 


deyeloping economies. The researchers used Indian government data on 
education and wage levels of more than 31,000 people aged 15 to 60. They 
found that 42 per cent of college-educated Indian women will not get a job | 
that matches their education in terms of pay—almost double the rate of 22 
per cent for Indian men. 

Mohapatra says these findings have implications for where government 
and NGOs provide incentives for higher education in India. 


“As in other countries, the policy focus in India has been on the average 
returns to educational investment and not on its uncertainty. Since women 
constitute half of India’s potential human capital, their education and skill 
levels are going to be the primary determinants of India’s ability to climb 


up the next rung of its development ladder.” 


Fragmented habitats leave species vulnerable 


Biodiversity researcher Fangliang He was part of an international team 
of scientists that documented the near-extinction of native small mammals 
on forest islands created by a large hydroelectric reservoir in Thailand. 

He, a Canada Research Chair and professor in the Faculty of ALES, 
contributed to analyzing data and modelling the biodiversity loss on the 


islands. “The model shows a rapid erosion of biodiversity after the reservoir 
was built. The evidence is clear that habitat fragmentation accelerates local 
extinction of species.” 

Five years after a 160-square-kilometre area was flooded to build the 
reservoir in the mid-1980s, scientists observed 12 to 15 species on the islands | 
created as a result of the flood. When researchers returned 25 years later, 
they were shocked to notice that native small mammals had vanished with | 
alarming specd—on average, less than one individual remained per island. 

He has seen a similar story in Alberta as part of EMEND, a forest 
research program led by John Spence in the Department of Renewable 
Resources. He and Spence observed biodiversity loss in harvested forests. 
They noted that diversity of moths and beetles stayed relatively high in 


patches of trees left standing within the harvested area. 

“The bottom line is that we must conserve large, intact habitats for nature,” 
said Luke Gibson from the National University of Singapore, who led the 
Thailand study, “That's the only way we can ensure biodiversity will survive.” 


Getting more of the good stuff in flax | 


A PhD student in the Faculty of ALES has discovered a new molecular 
tool for boosting the level of a valuable essential fatty acid in flaxseed oil, 
creating possibilities for better nutritional and industrial uses. 

Xue Pan wondered why flaxseed oil could accumulate so much of its 
main fatty acid, ALA or alpha-linoleic acid, in comparison with other 
oilseed crops. To find out, she and her collaborators identified the genes 
responsible for various enzymes driving the final step in the production of | 
seed oil in flax. They discovered that flax contains an enzyme called PDAT 
(phospholipid: diacylglycerol acyltransferase), which can incorporate ALA 
more efficiently than the other fatty acids in the oil. 

ALA reacts quickly with oxygen to form a soft and durable film, making 
flax oil ideal for industrial uses like manufacturing linoleum, varnishes, 
paints and drying agents. Because of its high ALA content, flax oil is also 
considered important in contributing to good health. 

Pan demonstrated that yeast cells containing flax PDAT could also 
produce oils enriched in stearidonic acid (SDA). “We are trying to use 
flax PDAT, in combination with other enzymes, as a tool to generate high 
levels of SDA in flax oil,” she said. “Oil enriched in SDA would be more 
efficiently used by the human body to produce many of the health benefits 


offered by fish oil.” 


Researcher accompanies the Canadian 


Armed Forces to study stress and coping 


Bryan Alary 


University of Alberta 
researcher is spending this 
month working shoulder- 
to-shoulder with members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces in 
Afghanistan to study how soldiers 
cope with stress. 

The tour is part of a larger study 
to see how soldiers and veterans 
cope physically and emotionally be- 
fore, during and after deployment. 
Understanding their resilience will 
help researchers develop prevent- 
ive therapies to reduce soldiers’ 
susceptibility to injury or mental 
illness—ultimately improving their 
quality of life. 

Ibolja Cernak, Canadian Military 
and Veterans’ Chair in Clinical 
Rehabilitation at the University of 
Alberta, said mental health, concus- 
sions and low-back pain are the top 
three health issues affecting soldiers 
and veterans. In the case of mental 
health and concussions, often when 
symptoms manifest it’s too late to 


| restore function. 


“Mental health and neurological 
issues from concussions develop 
very slowly and then suddenly all 
the mechanisms underlying these 
problems become so powerful, 
soldiers and veterans cannot keep a 


lid on them,” said Cernak, a world- 


| renowned expert on blast-induced 


neurotrauma with the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine. 

“Our goal is to intervene earlier 
with pre-emptive rehabilitation to 


Ibolja Cernak (left) is spending this month with members of the Canadian Armed Forces 
serving in Afghanistan, to study how soldiers cope with stress while under deployment. 


help soldiers, veterans and their 
families retain a sense of normalcy 
and maintain their quality of life. 
We do not want to wait for prob- 
lems to fully develop.” 

Some 120 Canadian soldiers 
from CFB Edmonton and CFB 
Shilo volunteered to participate in 
the study. Cernak’s team started 
by completing baseline tests before 
deployment. Researchers measured 
how long it takes soldiers to analyze 
situations around them, responses 
to visual stimuli, memory, their 
ability to control impulses, and how 
they process emotions, which affects 
how they interact with others. 

Participants completed question- 
naires, offering self-reported insight 
into things such as factors that keep 
them going, and their quality of life. 
Cernak said soldiers also provided 
biological samples such as urine and 


saliva, which quantify how their 


body copes with stress by measur- 
ing indicators like stress hormones 
and enzymes. 

Cernak’s team will conduct 
the same tests on the same group 
in Afghanistan, where soldiers 
experience increased stress from 
unfamiliar lifestyle arrangements, 
changed nutrition, sleep deprivation 
and displacement from loved ones. 
Additional tests will be completed 
upon return from Afghanistan and 
again at various intervals. 

“The trust the military has 
shown in me very rewarding at the 
same time,’ Cernak said. “It’s not 
only trust personally in me and 
the program, it’s the trust of the 
Canadian Armed Forces in science, 


that science and evidence can help.” 
The study is supported by True 


Patriot Love, the late Harry Hole 
and the Royal Canadian Legion 
Alberta-NWT Command. ii 


Sunita Vohra, professor in the Department of Pediatrics 
and founding director of the CARE Program, Canada’s 
first academic pediatric integrative medicine program, 
was awarded the $250,000 2013 Dr. Rogers Prize for 
Excellence in Complementary And Alternative Medicine. 
Vohra was also named a fellow of the Canadian 
Academy of Health Sciences in recognition of her work in 


advancing children’s health. 


Chris Power, professor in the Department of Medicine, 
and Rob Burrell, professor in the departments of biomed- 
ical engineering and chemical and materials engineering, 
were also named fellows of the Canadian Academy of 
Health Sciences. Power received the honour in recogni- 
tion of his work in multidisciplinary translational studies, 
particularly in the areas of multiple sclerosis and HIV- 
dementia. Burrell was inducted on the strength of his 
work on nanostructured materials—particularly their 
antimicrobial and anti-inflammatory effects—which has 
changed the lives of people throughout the world. 


John Acorn, professor in the Department of Renewable 
Resources, received the Medal of Honor from the 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


the field. 


Entomological Foundation in recognition of his pre- 
eminence in entomology and outstanding contributions to 


Yunwei Li, professor in the Department of Electrical 

and Computer Engineering, is the 2013 recipient of the 
Richard M. Bass Outstanding Young Power Electronics 
Engineer Award by the IEEE Power Electronics Society for 


his contributions to the field in renewable energy systems, 


EXECUTIVE HOME. Executive 3 bedroom, 2,600 sq. ft. home in Rossdale avail- 
able for fixed term January 1 — June 30, 2014. Each bedroom has an en suite 
bathroom. Formal living and dining room, family room with attached sunroom. 
Spacious, sunny office, attached garage, private stone patio and beautiful garden, 
Third floor loft has second office space. Fully furnished in arts and crafts style. 
Utilities, cable, Internet and telephone included. Winter snow removal and spring 
garden maintenance included. Bi-weekly house cleaning can be arranged. Situated 
in friendly river valley neighborhood, 5 minute drive to downtown and university 
campus. Two blocks to bus stops. $4,200/month. 1st, last month and damage 
deposit required. Phone: 780-433-2657. View photos at www.zenonhomes.com. 


Search Featured Listings. 


microgrids and electric grids. 


Patricio Mendez, professor in the Department of 
Chemical and Materials Engineering, received the 2013 
Fellowship Award by the Canadian Welding Association in 
recognition of the work performed his team does at the 
Canadian Centre for Welding and Joining. 


Morris Flynn, professor in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, is the 2013 Distinguished Academic Early 
Career Award winner, given by the Confederation of 
Alberta Faculty Associations for contributing to the 

wider community by making his findings accessible to a 
general audience. 
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New exhibit honours scientific wisdom of Aboriginal elders 


Bev Betkowski 


he traditional knowledge of 

Aboriginal elders is betng honoured 

in a permanent exhibit created by 
University of Alberta researcher Brenda 


Parlee, at Edmonton’s Telus World of Science. 


Elders as Scientists, an exhibit featuring 
the reflections of three Chipewyan elders 
from the Northwest Territories, brings a 
seldom-heard perspective to issues of climate 
change, said Parlee, a Canada Research 
Chair based in the Faculty of Native Studies 
and the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. 

The exhibit was created in collaboration 
with the U of A’s Canadian Circumpolar 
Institute, U of A graduate student Kelsey 
Dokis-Jansen and First Nations partners. 

“Some of the oldest knowledge systems 
in Canada can be found here in Alberta and 
in the Northwest Territories,” Parlee noted. 


Scholarship meets style for new vision of Venus at U of A 


Elders as Scientists is a permanent exhibit at the 
Telus World of Science. 


“Elders from First Nations, Inuit and Métis 
communities have cultural memories that can 
date back thousands of years.” 

The exhibit draws on photos and audio 
recordings of the elders taken during a trad- 
itional knowledge and science camp held in 
the barren lands of the Northwest Territories 
in the fall of 2012. Dokis-Jansen, who is 
taking an MSc degree in risk and community 


resilience through the Faculty of ALES, 
helped co-ordinate the camp and gathered 
the exhibit material. 

“As a young Ojibway woman studying 
natural sciences, I’ve seen the divide that can 
be made between Aboriginal and scientific 
knowledge, and exhibits like this one can 
show a wider audience that scientists often 
come to the same conclusions as Aboriginal 
elders and knowledge-holders through similar 
processes of observation and verification.” 

Parlee collaborated on the exhibit with 
colleagues from Lutsél K’e Dene First Nation, 
where she has worked for more than 15 years. 
The community of 400 people located on Great 
Slave Lake is one of many in Northern Canada 
facing “unprecedented increases in the level of 
mining activity, she noted. 

In the last decade, the community has 
witnessed changes in the health distribution 
and population of caribou—a species trad- 
itionally entwined with Dene culture. The 


audio portion of the exhibit, in both English 
and Chipewyan, gives a glimpse into the 
knowledge held about those changing caribou 
populations and the culture and world view 
of Northern communities. One of the people 
featured in the exhibit, Joseph Catholique, 
expresses the community's concerns about the 
toll of mining and its impact on caribou. 

“There is little in the way of scientific 
records about caribou patterns prior to the 
1990s, when mining started in the region,” 
Parlee said. “The population has declined 
since then, and although there are other 
factors involved, local communities attribute 
many changes to this development.” 

Elders as Scientists captures a vital per- 
spective as today’s scientists grapple with ways 
of dealing with resource development and 
climate change in Canada’s North, she added. 
“Learning from both science and traditional 
knowledge is critical as the North faces in- 
creasing development pressures.” Hi 


Bev Betkowski 


owns created by two 
world-class designers, 
including University of 


Alberta alumnus Michael Kaye, 


are bringing a new perspective to 
Venus, the Roman goddess of love 
and beauty, and at the same time 
dressing up collaborative U of A 
research. 

The Re-birth of Venus: Fashion 
and the Venus Kallipygos, an ex- 
hibition in the U of A Department 
of Human Ecology, explores the 
influence of art on fashion using 
the mythical icon, whose curvy like- 
ness is immortalized in everything 


from Paintings to carved statues. 
The show also brings together the 
varied research of graduate students 
who co-curated their shared vi- 
sion with assistant professor Anne 
Bissonnette. 

Using pieces from the U of A’s 
Clothing and Textiles Collection, 
Bissonnette and her students drew 
on their individual research areas 
of fashion, history and classics to 
present an exhibit that explores an’ 
age-old but ongoing issue of body 
image for women. 

“Using the university’s collec- 
tion—which is the largest clothing 
and textiles campus collection in 
Canada—we'’ve created a beautiful 


exhibition, but also one that pushes 
interdisciplinary research, and that 
is very much what human ecology is 
about,” said Bissonnette. 

The Venus exhibit combines the 
scholarly research of Sarah Nash, a 
PhD student in the Department of 
History and Classics who special- 
izes in first-century statuary, with 
the work of Bissonnette on late 
18th-century dress, and the interests 
of Loretta Yau, a former master’s 
student in human ecology, who 
researched the bias-cut techniques 
of French designer Madeleine 
Vionnet. 

At the heart of the exhibit is Venus 
Kallipygos, a stone beauty residing in 


the National Archaeological Museum 
in Naples, Italy. 

Using the statue as a focal point, 
Bissonnette and her students unveil 
the enduring issue of body con- 
sciousness and how it influences 
fashion, old and new. On display in 
the Human Ecology Gallery until 
March 2, 2014, the elegant exhibit 
includes a filmy muslin gown circa 
1808, a 1930s pleated Fortuny 
“Delphos” gown and a sleek green 
bias-cut gown Michael Kaye created 
for the U of A’s centenary in 2008. 

Kaye’s gown in particular has 
a special place in the exhibition, 
Bissonnette added. “It anchors 
people in fashions that are still 


Anne Bissonnette 


contemporary, and we like the fact 
it links back to Alberta.” Wi 
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UNTIL OCT. 13 


Walking With Our Sisters. This com- 
memorative art installation features 
pairs of individually decorated moccasin 
vamps to honour the lives of indigenous 
women and girls who are missing and 
murdered. Telus Centre Atrium. 


OCT. 16 


Educated Leader Launch—Marvin 
Washington. Foundational to any 
leadership journey is the need to gain 
true personal clarity. The kick-off ses- 
sion for the Educated Leader Series is 
part of a three-part series for managers 
and executives wanting to explore 

the demands of leadership and the 
skills required to effectively lead. $40. 
5:30 p.m. 2-157 Enterprise Square. 


CSL Seminar: Thinking About Student 
Reflection Across Disciplines. Panelists 
teaching in medicine, education, and 
arts (community service-learning) will 
address the question of how they 
think about reflection and how they 
encourage their students to engage 

in reflective/reflexive processes. The 
discussion will be moderated by Sue 
McKenzie-Robblee and Alison Taylor 
with Community Service-Learning. 

11 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 2-150 ECHA. 


Innovative Leaders Series — A 
Canadian Energy Conversation with 
Peter Tertzakian. International energy 
strategist, Peter Tertzakian, has earned 
his reputation by bringing a broad 


understanding of global energy issues 
to bear on the questions we have 

about our energy future. With a solid 
background in geophysics finance 

and economics, as well as a strong 
entrepreneurial spirit, Tertzakian cites 
lessons from the past to answer today’s 
complex questions. Free and open to all. 
RSVP at innovativeleaders.ualberta.ca. 
4:30-6 p.m. 1-440 CCIS. 


OCT. 16 & 23 


More than Natural Selection: A Lecture 
Series on Alfred Russel Wallace. 
Andrew Berry (Oct. 16), evolutionary 
biologist from Harvard University, and 
Martin Fichman (Oct. 23), professor at 
York University, will be on hand to talk 
about the underappreciated contribu- 
tions 19th-century British naturalist 
Wallace made in the areas of evolution, 
astronomy and the hyper-diversity of 
beetles. 3:30—-5 p.m. 2-58 Tory. 


OCT. 17 

Educated Wallet — U.S. Real Estate 
Investment 

with tax expert Roy Berg. Purchasing 
U.S. real estate is something many 
Canadians are considering but before 
you buy, you need to know the legal 
and financial implications. $25. 5:30— 
8:30 p.m. 134 Telus Centre. For more 
email katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca. 


OCT. 18 
Mainstage: Opera Fantasies. Opera 
was social music for the classes that 


could afford it back in the 18th and 
19th centuries, with attendance as 
much about being seen as it was about 
taking in the sounds. Guillaume Tardif 
(violin) and Roger Admiral (piano) 
recreate that fun and flashy atmosphere 
by adapting opera’s most showy vocal 
pieces for the virtuosity of strings and 
piano, playing with the scintillating 
potential of their instruments to tug on 
your heart. 8-10 p.m. Convocation Hall. 
Tickets available through yeglive.ca/ 
ualbertamusic. 


OGT19 


Open House: University of Alberta. 
Prospective students and their families 
are invited to attend Open House to 
speak to faculty, staff and students at 
our booth. 9 a.m.—4 p.m. Butterdome. 


OCT. 21 


The 2013 Gairdner Symposium — 
Minds That Matter. Speakers include 
Adrian Bird Buchanan, professor of 
genetics at the University of Edinburgh 
and 2011 Canada Gairdner International 
Laureate, who will be speaking on gen- 
etics, epigenetics and Rett Syndrome; 
and Thomas Steitz, professor of chem- 
istry at Yale University's Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, 2009 recipient of 

the Nobel Prize in Chemistry and 2012 
Canada Gairdner International Award 
recipient, who will give a talk entitled 
From the Structure and Function of the 
Ribosome to New Antibiotics. 2—4 p.m. 
2-490 ECHA 


China, Modern Art, and Global 
Modernity(ies?). Ralph Croizier, history 
professor emeritus from the University 
of Victoria and past president of the 
World History Association, puts Chinese 
modern art and modernism in a global 
context by comparing it with the recep- 
tion of modern Euroamerican art in a 
number of Asian countries and raises 
the question of what light this might 
throw on modernity as a singular, ori- 
ginally Western, phenomenon or a var- 
iety of alternative modernities. 5-6 p.m. 
2-20 FAB. 


OCT. 23 


Brown Bag Lunch with Todd Babiak. 
The Canadian Literature Centre and 
LitFest invite you to come hear Todd 
Babiak in a free noon-hour reading. 
Old Arts Building, Student Lounge. 
Noon-1 p.m. 


5th Annual McDonald Lecture. 
Pamela Palmater, associate profes- 

sor, academic director of the Centre 

for Indigenous Governance at Ryerson 
University, Mi’kmaq lawyer, activist 
and politician from Mi'kma’ki, New 
Brunswick, Canada will deliver the talk. 
5-7:30 p.m. 231/237 Law Centre 


OCT. 24 


What Is Good Teaching? | CTL 
Catalysts: A Conversation Series on 
Teaching. This is a monthly series of con- 
versations with U of A teaching award 
winners on their trials and triumphs 


in teaching. Led by the award winners 
themselves, the series is meant to pro- 
vide a forum for celebration, conversa- 
tion and reflection about teaching practi- 
ces. Noon—1:30 p.m. L1-430 ECHA. 


OCT. 26 


School of Witchcraft and Wizardry: 
Science, Magic, and Medicine. We 
have set up a variety of magic-themed 
science demonstrations and activities 
and invite parents to bring their kids 
out for the day. Watch pennies turn 
gold, make a glow stick, or watch two 
of Edmonton's best science presenters 
turn their skills to magic. For more go to 
ScienceMagicMedicine-ualberta.event- 
brite.ca. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Katz Group 
Building Atrium. 


UNTIL OCT. 26 


Fan Zeng. Some Thought Provoked 
Between the Old and the Young is one 
of 35 artworks by Fan Zeng appearing 
in an exhibition from Oct. 1 to 26 at 
Enterprise Square Galleries. A delega- 
tion from Nankai University will also 
take part in the opening celebration. 


Print Resonance. This exhibition, 
organized and circulated by the 
Musashino Art University Museum & 
Library in Japan and Professor Ryuta 
Endo, includes participation from the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts Antwerp 
in Belgium, Silpakorn University in 
Thailand and University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. FAB Gallery. 


=< 


In recognition of its strong cultural and 
educational ties with China, the University of 
Alberta became the exclusive exhibition venue 
for the work of Professor Fan Zeng. whose 
lifetime contributions as a philosopher, artist 
and academic were recognized by the U of 

A in an honorary degree ceremony held in 
Beijing in 2012. 


Fan’s work as one of China’s last living 
modern master painters opened Oct. 1 as part 
of an exhibition at Enterprise Square Galleries 

entitled The World of Splash Ink: Paintings 
and Calligraphy by Professor Fan Zeng, and is 
only on exhibition until Oct. 26. 
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Killam Annual Professor 


ALES researcher rewrites model 
for predicting extinction 
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The Open Door 


Rural tour well received 
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Physiology turns 100 


War hero gives Department of 
Physiology its start 
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Provincial 
government 
boosts funding 
for current year 


Folio Staff 


he University of 

Alberta will receive 

$14.4 million from the 
provincial government to boost 
its base budget grants for the 
current 2013-2014 fiscal year. 

The announcement made 
Noy. 6 by Thomas Lukaszuk, 
deputy premier and minister of 
enterprise and advanced educa- 
tion, was part of an immediate 
$50-million reinvestment in the 
Campus Alberta grant. 

“This is excellent news—not 
only for our university and 
the post-secondary education 
sector, but for the province as a 
whole,’ wrote President Indira 
Samarasekera. “Alberta needs 
a highly educated workforce, 
and Alberta’s universities have a 
critical role to play in fulfilling 
this provincial need.” 

Samarasekera said she will 
be working closely with senior 
leaders in the coming weeks to 
develop a plan for allocating this 
reinvestment to address enrolment 
pressures and enhance the U of A’s 
capacity to provide a high-quality 
educational experience. 

She said the direction the 
plan takes will be based on the 
four-point action plan, initially 
unveiled at the State of the 
University address Sept. 19, 
designed to provide stability 
amid the university's current 
fiscal challenges. The plan 
consists of four main strategic 
objectives—academic trans- 
formation, sustainable financial 
models, efficient administration 
and culture change—guided 
by an overall commitment to 
the institution’s core mission 
and excellence. 

“It’s important that we take 
time to make decisions that 
will serve the long-term best 
interests of the U of A and 
our students,” she said. “I look 
forward to working with the 
senior leadership team as we 
move ahead with this important 
reinvestment.’ Wi 
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Unstoppable 


Jaignog ued 


Fourth-year education student Sabrina Kelly powers on during the tries to shake a would-be tackler during the Pandas’ 29-10 win over the University of Guelph Gryphons Nov. 


3 in Quebec City, to claim their sixth national title, and first since 2003. Story page 3. 


U of A science and tech leaders win AS Tech Awards 


Folio Staff 


handful of talented University of Alberta researchers were hon- 
oured for their vision and leadership by the Alberta Science and 
Technology Leadership (AS Tech) Foundation. 

The annual AS Tech Awards were handed out Oct. 25 to cutting-edge 
scientists in 13 categories from all across the province, including three 
from the University of Alberta. 

The ASTech Foundation, created in 1989, honours outstanding 
achievements in science and technology in Alberta. This is the 24th year 
that ASTech awards have been given. 

The 2013 roster of winners from the U of A recognizes a leading 
former U of A dean, a stargazing network that can predict the Northern 
Lights, and a U of A Rhodes Scholar. 

This year’s winners include Gregory Taylor, for the ASTech 2013 
Outstanding Contribution to the Alberta Science and Technology 
Community. As dean of science at the U of A from 2002 to 2012, and 
a current professor in the Department of Biological Sciences, Taylor was 
recognized for his dedication to strengthening the vibrant, interdisci- 
plinary teaching and research that makes the U of A Faculty of Science a 
leader today. His vision also helped drive the creation of the Centennial 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Science, which is home to innovative cross- 
disciplinary research and discovery. 

“Lam really receiving this award on behalf of so many people who 
work tirelessly to promote interdisciplinary teaching and research in the 


Faculty of Science,” said Taylor. “I have had the pleasure of working with 
an extraordinary group of faculty and staff. This award is a reflection of 
their creativity and commitment.” 

The ASTech 2013 Public Awareness Award went to the U of A’s 
Aurora Watch, led by principal researcher Ian Mann of the Department 
of Physics and put together with the help of a team of researchers and 
graduate students. The user-friendly project brings to the public the 
beauty of viewing the Northern Lights, through an email alert service 
that lets people know when the glowing light shows are most likely to 
happen. Aurora Watch has had 1.2 million individual visitors, and has 
26,000 email subscribers and 2,000 followers on Twitter (@aurorawatch). 

“We are delighted and honoured that the impact of Aurora Watch. 
ca in promoting space science and technology was recognized with this 
ASTech Award to the Aurora Watch team,’ said Mann, noting that space 


weather can also have more damaging Continued on page 2 


a conversation with 


ALANIS MORISSETTE 


AND 


MARGARET ATWOOD 


Moderated by Jared Bland, books editor of the Globe and Mail 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 | 8:00PM | WINSPEAR CENTRE 


Call 780-428-1414 or visit 


www.winspearcentre.com for tickets. festivalofideas.ca 
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Killam professor a global leader in biodiversity conservation 


Geoff McMaster 


he irony is not lost on 
Fianglang He. 

As one of the University 
of Alberta's leading specialists in 
biodiversity conservation, he is well 
aware of environmental factors that 
force species into extinction. But he 
also believes in accurate science above 
all. Two years ago he proved that the 
prevalent model for predicting species 
extinction following habitat loss was 
mathematically wrong, overestimat- 
ing the number of species affected. 

The discovery made headlines 
around the world, picked up by 
some 1,000 media outlets. It was 
disarming for some environmental 
lobby groups, many of whom share 
He’s concerns about declining bio- 
diversity. But the facts are the facts. 

“There was a huge outcry,” 
says He, a recipient of the 2013 
Killam Annual Professorship in 
the Faculty of Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental Sciences. “It’s a 
very controversial issue, and a lot of 
people don’t like what we do. But 
our argument was, let’s get the sci- 
ence right first, and in this case the 
proof was solid. For some, it doesn’t 
matter how much you prove, you 
will never change their minds.” 

The Canada Research Chair 
in Biodiversity and Landscape 
Modelling will devote part of his 
Killam funding to working globally 


Bryan Alary 


s the Canadian Military and Veterans’ Chair 
in Clinical Rehabilitation at the University 
of Alberta, Ibolja Cernak undertakes every 
research project with one goal in mind: to help our 
soldiers and veterans lead healthier, productive lives. 
That’s why Cernak has conducted clinical studies 
on Canadian Armed Forces bases, and why she just 
spent the entire month of October working shoulder- 
to-shoulder with the troops, studying their resilience, 


stress and coping. 


‘The work is part of a study of resilience in troops 
before, during and after deployment—information 


Tote 


Fianglang He made headlines two years ago when he showed models for predicting 
species extinction overestimated the number of species affected. 


on one of the most pressing issues 
of our time, largely through a 2011 
partnership agreement between the 
U of A and Sun Yat-sen University 
in China to establish a joint bio- 
diversity lab. 

The lab has attracted consider- 
able attention from researchers 
in the United States, Australia, 
Finland, Spain and France. “This 
joint lab will really help facilitate 
our efforts to put our research in a 
more global context,” says He, direc- 
tor of the joint lab. 

There are few people more 
qualified to lead such an ambitious 
project. Not only has He published 
widely in the best journals in his 


that can be used to improve their training and sup- 


port, and ultimately improve their quality of life. 

After completing baseline testing with 120 Canadian 
troops prior to deployment, measuring responses to 
visual stimuli, memory and impulse control in addi- 
tion to biological data, Cernak found that while 
stationed in Kabul, Afghanistan, in many cases soldiers’ 


responses improved. 


Remembering military sacrifices 


Cernak’s research is supported in part through funding 
from the Royal Canadian Legion Alberta-NWT Command, 
True Patriot Love, and the late Harry Hole. Wayne Donner, 
Alberta-NWT Command president, lauded Cernak’s efforts 
to help improve the quality of life for veterans, whose 
sacrifices are always apparent and particularly meaningful 


at this time of year. 


“It is through her research and that of the University 
of Alberta's Military and Veterans’ Rehabilitation Program 
that we hope to improve the quality of life of our veterans, ” 


Donner said. 


The next stage in Cernak’s study involves testing 
soldiers after they return from Afghanistan and measuring 
how they're affected by their experiences and readjustment 
to life at home, Every participant to date has agreed to 
continue with the study, citing the overall importance the 
research has to their quality of life. The study is also open 
to more volunteers, including veterans, first responders and 
those who work in high-stress occupations such as mining 


and oil and gas, among others. 


Cernak will speak about her research at the Canadian 
Institute for Military and Veteran Health Research's 2013 
forum, which this year is co-hosted by the U of A. 


field—such as Nature, Nature 
Communications and American 
Naturalist—but he has also sat on 
the editorial boards of nine high- 
level journals since 2003, becoming 
a go-to adjudicator for new research 
on biodiversity. 

“Tt takes up about a third of my 
time now,’ says He. “Every day I 
have a manuscript to review—it 
can be a little overwhelming 
at times.” 

Much of He’s recent research 
focuses on the link between global 
warming and the performance of spe- 
cies, but he is also heavily immersed 
in issues of landscape modelling. 
One project examines differences 


rs 


Ibolja Cernak (second left) spent the entire month of October 
working with Canadian troops, studying their resilience. 


“If you look at the performance as a whole, the pre- 
deployment training did a good job preparing soldiers. 
Canadian soldiers are extremely well trained,’ Cernak 
said, citing strong motor skill response to signals and a 
keen ability to multi-task as some of the more notable 
improyements. “Very often soldiers are switching back 


and forth on several tasks. It is quite impressive.” 


Testing also identified categories where performance 


biological samples required hauling 
to base to base—six in total. 

“Tt becomes quite palpable how 
keeping biological samples frozen, present a chall 
in Afghanistan. You don’t think about th 
back home in a research Ib where you have every¢} 
at your disposal,” she said. “All of the logistics was pro 


was not as strong, including impulse control and spatial 
memory—areas that could be improved through modi- 
fied training, she said. The research also identified more 
than two dozen soldiers identified as being in need of 
followup care for physical ailments that make them 
more susceptible to injury or chronic illness, or in need 
of mental health support. 

Canada’s role in Afghanistan is to support the 
transition of security to Afghanistan forces. Despite 
the non-combat role, working from a military base 
presented logistical challenges and unparalleled experi- 


ences Cernak could not have gained from being in a lab 
halfway across the gl 


obe. Basic lab tasks such as freezing 


a freezer from base 


the little things, like 
enge 

at when you're 
hing 


vided by the Canadian task force, which was actually 


quite complicated. Their help was truly impressive. 
I could not have completed this work without such 
strong support from the Canadian Armed Forces.” 


SUaWAIS PJEYOIY 


~ paliddng: 


in pollination patterns between 
single-crop and multi-crop land, 
and between old-growth and new- 


growth forest. Another looks at how 
forest carbon sinks are affected when 


debris is left behind to decompose, 
producing carbon dioxide, after 
deforestation. 


In addition to all of these research 


obligations, however, He says some 


of his biggest highs come from inter- 
acting with students in the classroom. 


“T love teaching, but it’s a funny 


business,’ he says. “Before you enter 


the classroom, you feel like, ‘Oh 


no, I have to teach again? But when 


you're standing there, you really 
enjoy the interaction with the stu- 
dents and get enthusiastic. I guess a 


lot of people have the same feeling.” 


The Killam Annual 
Professorship, which comes with 
a cash prize of $3,500, is based 
on scholarly activities including 
teaching, research, publications, 
creative activities, presented Papers, 
supervision of graduate students, 
courses taught, and service to the 
community beyond the university 
in activities related to university 
responsibilities. Bi 


AS Tech awards 


Continued from page 1 


consequences on the satellite, 
GPS and power grid infrastruc- 
ture we increasingly rely on in the 


mission: study . Lee aL 


“Current Uof A space : 


se I Re ie as wes : 
~ research is focusing on under- 


standing, forecasting and 
ultimately mitigating such space 
weather impacts, as well as con- 
tributing to generating future 
economic benefits from space 
research, he said. 

Rhodes Scholar Megan 
Engel, who studied physics at the 
U of A and has begun her PhD 
studies at Oxford University, 
is the recipient of the 2013 
ASTech Leaders of Tomorrow 
Award. The award recognizes 
Engel’s ambitious research con- 
ducted at the U of A’s National 
Institute for Nanotechnology, 
where she studied the mysteries 
of folding proteins and nucleic 
acids that contribute to deyas- 
tating brain disorders such as » 
Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s dis- 
eases. The award also recognizes 
Engel’s commitment to music 
and the arts in her quest to bea 
well-rounded academic. 

The ASTech Foundation 
chose this year’s winners from 
a list of 23 nominees in vari- 
ous Categories, including two 
outstanding innovators from the 
UofA. 

Professor Dean Spaner of 
the Faculty of Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental Sciences was 
nominated for his years of pains- 
taking, patient work in plant 
breeding, resulting in two new 
and improyed strains of wheat. 

Matthew Benesch, who holds 
a PhD and is studying for a 
medical degree from the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, was 
nominated for his desire to be 
aleader in the field of surgical 
©ncology, and for his dedication 
aS. campus volunteer. Bt 


ps 


Yan Doublet 
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Pandas rugby rucks and mauls way to first national title since 2003 


Matt Gutsch 


he University of Alberta 

Pandas rugby team capped 

off a perfect season by | » 
defeating the University of Guelph 
Gryphons 29-10 in the Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport women’s 
rugby championship match Nov. 3 
in Quebec City. 

It is Alberta’s sixth Monilex tro- 
phy in program history, a CIS record 
that puts an exclamation mark on a 
season that saw the team go 9-0. 


Fifth-year scrum-half Chelsea 
Guthrie, who would later be named 
the national championship MVP, 
added to the total when she busted 
a tackle down the right sideline 
for the try. Another convert by 
Fairbairn made the score 24-0 at 
halftime. 

But there would be no quit in 
the Gryphons. After being physic- 
ally owned in the first half, Guelph 
showed strength and resolve in the 
second half, and put that to use by 
scoring a pair of tries, both of which 


Parrish. “Our plan was to get ahead 
with this little bit of wind. Guelph 
came out really hard in the second 
half and it took us awhile. I just 
thought we played a really disci- 
plined game today. I’m very proud 
of them.” 

Alberta outscored their op- 
position 117-32 during their 
three games at the tournament. 
Dominant all season long, the 
Pandas outscored teams by an 
average of 48-5 in the regular 
season and 45-8 in the Canada 


The Pandas began the tilt in 
dominant fashion against the 
Ontario University Association 
finalists from Guelph. Following 
a Rebecca Fairbairn three-point 
penalty kick, fifth-year player Louise 
Chayarie, who hails from Gaspe, 
Quebec, scored back-to-back tries— 
both of which were converted by 
Fairbairn—to give the Canada West 
champs an early 17-0 lead. 


score 24-10. 


Amee Svatos and some reinforcements charge up the field Nov. 3. during the Pandas’ 
CIS national championship 29-10 win over the Guelph Gryphons. 


went unconverted, to make the 


The Pandas, however, dug in to 
fend off a furious Gryphons effort, 
and added another try, this time 
by Jen Cousineau, who powered 
through three Gryphons tacklers to 
push the Pandas’ lead to 29-10. 

“We knew it was going to be a 
tough game when you get to the 
final,” said Pandas head coach Matt 


West and CIS championship 
tournaments combined. 

“They are a tough opponent, 
they retain possession very well, 
they attack both sides, and so they 
are pretty unpredictable. They 
have a balanced attack and a good 
defence,’ said Gryphons head coach 
Colette McAuley. 

This is the first championship 
for the Pandas since their run of 
five in a row ended in 2003. The 
program, however, did collect one 
silver medal (2005) and two bronze 
medals (2004 and 2012) between 
2004 and 2013. 

‘The title also represents the 
U of A’ first fall sport champion- 
ship win since 2006 (Golden Bears 
soccer), and the school’s first team 
to have an undefeated and cham- 
pionship season since Golden Bears 
volleyball nailed down a perfect 
season in 2008-09. The CIS title 
also represents the 19th straight year 


the U of A has won at least one CIS 
championship. 


Besides Guthrie’s tournament 
MVP, which adds to a stellar career 
that saw her collect the 2012 
Canada West MVP award and 


Gaming guru helps students level up 


Folio Staff 


fter creating a new virtual reality, University 

of Alberta alumnus Ray Muzyka realized busi- 

ness reality was more than just a game. Now 
the co-founder of BioWare is lending his experience 
and wisdom to others as the founding chair of the new 
Venture Mentoring Service (VMS) at the U of A. 

The VMS program will partner student and alumni 
entrepreneurs with successful alumni mentors who can 
help them develop their ideas and skills. 

“Our vision for VMS is to help support and uplift 


University of Alberta entrepreneurs. When we found- 
ed BioWare, 
there weren't 
programs like 
this readily avail- 
able for U of A 
students and 
alumni,” Muzyka 
noted. “I cer- 
tainly would 
have benefited 


mentorship my- 
self, so I’m very 
excited about the 
potential of this 
new program, and truly honoured to participate as its 
inaugural chair.” 

Based on the VMS program developed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the VMS pro- 
gram at the U of A will focus on developing business 
and social entrepreneurs—helping them to use the 
challenges of entrepreneurship as learning experiences 
as their ventures scale and grow. 

“We know University of Alberta graduates have 
an incredible impact on society,’ said President 


U of A alumnus and BioWare 
co-founder Ray Muzyka is the chair of 
the new Venture Mentoring Service. 


from this kind of 


Indira Samarasekera. “This new program is one more 
way in which the university will support and encour- 
age students and alumni to pursue entrepreneur- 
ship and innovation, and to continue to drive our 
province’s economic and social prosperity.” 

A recent study on the impact of U of A alumni 
revealed they have collectively founded 70,258 or- 
ganizations globally, creating more than 1.5 million 
jobs and generating annual revenues of $348.5 bil- 
lion. It also showed that one-third of these organiza- 
tions are non-profit or have a social, environmental 
or cultural focus. “Our study shows that while 19.7 
per cent of students eventually found new organiza- 
tions, most do so after they graduate,’ said study co- 
author Tony Briggs. “VMS will further contribute to 
the education and success of U of A entrepreneurs 
as they engage with the broader community and 
develop new organizations.” 

Incoming VMS entrepreneur Emmet Gibney, 

U of A alumnus and founder of CareNetwork.com, 

says that “VMS reaffirms what I’m seeing elsewhere 

in the community—the culture of entrepreneurship 
and innoyation is becoming a moyement. ‘The city 

is coming into its own, and I’m excited about being 

part of this exciting time in Edmonton and building 
my company here, with the help of VMS”. 

And the mentors will benefit too, says Muzyka. 
“Participating in the VMS program as a mentor will 
be incredibly stimulating and rewarding. Mentors 
will engage and learn from passionate entrepreneurs 
pursuing a range of diverse, interesting ventures. 
And, as the recent Alumni Impact Survey illus- 
trated, the impact of U of A graduates is already 
tremendously positive, and we ll be striving to help 
these entrepreneurs to be even more successful in 
the future.” 

More information on VMS can be found 
at www.ualberta.ca/vms. 


win bronze at this summer’s FISU championship all-stars, while Fittes, 


University Games in Russia, five of the Canada West leading scorer this 
her teammates—Fairbairn, Sabrina 
Kelly, Amee Syatos, Julia Goss 


and Alanna Fittes—were named 


season, was named Player of the 
Game in the championship final. Mt 
- with files from CIS Nov. 30 


Taking the U of A to the people 


Debra Pozega Osburn, Vice-President (University Relations) 


inton. Edson. Whitecourt. Wainwright. Killam. Forestburg. 
Spruce Grove. Parkland County. Stony Plain. Banff. Cochrane. 
Canmore. So far, we've put 2,000 kilometres and dozens of 
towns and villages behind us, with more ahead. That's the status today 
of the University of Alberta's “Adyancing Alberta’ tour, which takes the 
university to communities throughout the province. 
First, a bit of background. More than a year ago, University Relations 
revisited an idea that has been integral to the U of A since its founding: 


that members of 


the institution = J 

a a ah ey 
should travel across a | i Cc 
the proyince, 

listening and 


learning, while bringing the U of A story to our stakeholders. We piloted 
the project with a visit to three communities in the fall of 2012, and since 
August 2013, we have undertaken three more regional tours. 

For me, as the U of A’s lead representative on the tour, the experience 
has been profound. I have heard stories of lively histories and vibrant 
aspirations. Mayors describe visions of economic growth; educators, of 
new ways of teaching and learning. From business leaders come stories of 
innoyation and resiliency; from village historians, tales of deep roots and 
communal dreams. Alberta’s communities firmly believe they can define 
their own success—and intend to do so. 

Lam a fervent “explorer” of this province and region. A few years ago, 
my husband and I loaded a rented Ford Edge with the necessary gear and 
fished our way to Yellowknife, N.W-T., and back, travelling a few hundred 
kilometres a day along a meandering path 


that took us through Grande Cache, 
Grimshaw, Peace River, High Level and 
countless other communities. Each year, 


TmUAREUOIN 


he and I make a point of taking a road 
trip or two to another new commun- 
ity. I’m not one to shy from striking up 
a conversation, so we neyer fail to find 
people willing to tell us of their town’s 
history and vision of the future. 


A tour on behalf of the U of A, how- 


ever, is something else entirely. 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


Each visit is meticulously planned 
and precisely executed. Alexis Ksiazkiewicz, a senior member of the UR 
team, joins me, and we typically team up with faculty members, post-docs, 
alumni and others with ties to the communities we'll be visiting, helping 
assure that our discussions are relevant and informative. Sometimes we 
provide public presentations and lead discussions with mayors, reeves, 
town councillors, school board members, chambers of commerce, MLAs, 
MPs and others. 

The conversations are wide-ranging, but with some common ground. 

I typically start the conversation the same way: The University of Alberta 

is changing. It’s becoming a university that is global in scope and impact, 
and will be a key factor in this province's future success on the global stage. 
However, we are determined to stay connected to the communities we have 
served here in Alberta for the last 105 years. Tell us how your community is 
changing and your vision for the next generation. 

From there, the discussions take many paths. In Hinton, we talked 
about the possibility of a new mining operation and about the role of 
online learning in contemporary university settings. In Banff, we talked 
about the need for skilled workers in the tourism and hospitality industry; 
in Canmore, about environmental sustainability. Many communities are 
concerned about the ability of their young people to succeed, whether or 
not they stay in, or return to, their hometown. 

Of course, there are ample opportunities to tell the U of A story, and I 
do so with predictable enthusiasm. Without exception, these community 
leaders express great pride and trust in this university. They see us as vital 
to Alberta’s future—as a focal point in Campus Alberta that gives the 
province an essential edge. They want to partner with us. They too value 
innovative thinking and believe that knowledge is the foundation of fu- 
ture social and economic well-being. They see our students as tomorrow’s 
leaders, not only in their communities but also throughout the world. 

By the end of our discussions, we talk about future connections, 
through more visits, public lectures or presentations, or joint projects and 
initiatives. When I return to campus, I speak with various deans and other 
senior leaders to determine the appropriate followup. 

Come spring, we expect the next segment of the Advancing Alberta 
initiative to take us to the north. I look forward to taking the U of A story 
there—forging new relationships, renewing others and, above all, enhancing 
understanding of this university's excellence, relevance and impact. Ri 
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Medical researchers discover 
potential new treatment for colitis 


Raquel Maurier 
drug currently on the market to treat leukemia reversed symp- 
toms of colitis in lab tests, according to recently published 
findings by medical researchers with the University of Alberta. 

Shairaz Baksh, a researcher in the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
published his team’s discovery in the peer-reviewed journal PLOS ONE. 

His team discovered that a tumour-suppressor gene can also play 
an important role in the development of colitis. When this gene quits 
working or is missing, the inflammation process is triggered and the 
body loses its ability to repair damaged colon tissue. This leads to 
severe discomfort and poor recovery following bouts of inflammation. 
Persistent inflammation is prevalent in inflammatory bowel disease 
(such as Crohn’s disease and ulcerative colitis). 

Baksh and his team wondered whether they could interfere with 
the inflammation process and encourage the body to repair the dam- 
aged tissue, so the disease would be less severe and patients could 
recover more quickly from any flare-ups. The team used a leukemia 
drug called im- 
atinib (marketed as 
Gleevec), which has 
been on the market 
for years, to treat 
lab models with and 
without the tumour- 
suppressor gene. 

“The treatment 
reversed the symp- 
toms of colitis,’ says 
Baksh, a researcher 
in the Department 
of Pediatrics, the 


Department of , : 
Shairaz Baksh shows off his research results. 


Biochemistry and 
the Division of 
Experimental Oncology. “We are on the cusp of a new treatment for 
this condition that affects 150,000 Canadians. We are pretty excited 
about the impact of this finding. 


“We are trying to inhibit colitis by preventing the inflammation that 
is causing the damage. More importantly, by controlling or preventing 


the inflammation, we can reduce the likelihood that patients with ul- 
cerative colitis develop colorectal cancer later in life. About half of these 
patients develop this type of cancer due to chronic inflammation. 

“Our findings also suggest we may have identified novel biomarkers 
for the appearance and progression of inflammatory bowel disease.” 

His team is continuing its work in this area and has discovered that 
other drugs currently on the market haye the same effect in reducing 
the symptoms of colitis in lab tests. He hopes to publish the new 
drug study results very soon, and suspects a new treatment for colitis 
could be a combination of two to three drugs already on the market. 

A combination drug therapy would need to undergo further testing 
in the lab, but could go to clinical trials in about five years because the 
medications are already approved. 

About 0.5 per cent of Canadians have colitis. The incidence is high- 
er in Alberta than in other provinces, and studies are now underway 
to identify the hot spots in the province. Genetics, diet and enyiron- 
ment each play an important role in the development of the disease. 
Symptoms include abdominal pain, rectal bleeding and weight loss. 
Patients with the condition have ulcerated and inflamed colons, which 
are shorter than average and cause a great deal of discomfort. 

His research was funded by Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, 
the Hair Massacure and the Canadian Institutes of Health Research. 


Public Information Open House 


Update on amendment to 
North Campus land use plans 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 2013 

TELUS CENTRE ATRIUM | 5:30 - 8:30 P.M. 
111 STREET & 87 AVENUE 
Presentation and question and answer 7 P.M. 


Materials presented at the open house will be posted at 
www.communityrelations.ualberta.ca on November 20 and 
comments on this plan will be accepted until December 10, 2013. 


For more information please call: 780.492.4345. 
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niversity of Alberta students of political sci- 

ence, fine arts and performing arts will soon 

be supported in their studies through an 
endowment honouring the public service, commun- 
ity leadership and philanthropy of Stephen and Lynn 
Mandel over the past 12 years. 

The endowment goal is $250,000, and once fully 
funded the endowment will support three students 
every year. The financial support can be awarded to 
students as a scholarship based on educational achieve- 
ment or as a bursary based on financial need. 

The campaign to create the endowment is spear- 
headed by U of A alumni Irv Kipnes and Ralph Young. 
More than 40 friends and colleagues of the Mandels 
have already donated. 

“In my mind, this is the perfect way to honour 
Stephen and Lynn’s contributions to our city,’ said 
Young, U of A chancellor and a longtime friend of the 
Mandels. “They supported the arts, they had a pas- 
sion for young people, and they always recognized the 
importance of the University of Alberta to the vibrancy 
of our city. 

“They gave so much of themselves over the past nine 
years, it is fitting that this will live on in perpetuity and 
help young people realize their potential and give back 
to our community.” 

“We are so honoured by this contribution,” said 
President Indira Samarasekera. “Stephen has shown 
such leadership and support for young people and 


leadership and philanthropy will be honoured through an 
endowment at the U of A. 


Lesley Cormack, dean of arts at the U of A, said, 
“Arts graduates make a valuable and profound contri- 
bution to public and community life, and the legacy 
of the Mandels both to inspire and to make a practical 
difference is so fittingly recognized by establishing an 
endowment in their name.” 

Contributions to the endowment can be made at 
giving.ualberta.ca/mandel. 

During his nine years as Edmonton’s mayor, Stephen 
Mandel’s passion and support for the arts, public 
service, post-secondary education and young people 
manifested through the growth of the Mayor's Evening 
for the Arts, his support for the Alberta Art Gallery, 
the creation of the NextGen committee and iHuman, 


for the University of Alberta during his term, he has 
further deepened our connection with the city and 


our community.” 


and the move of the provincial museum and arenas 


downtown, and of the U of A into Enterprise Square. fi 


Registrars ottice to mark new calendar 


Lisa Collins, U of A Registrar 


his fall, the Office of the 

Registrar is aspiring to 

achieve the vision for the 
University Calendar as outlined in 
Dare to Deliver 2011-2015, which 
calls for “the development of an 
enhanced and interactive University 
Calendar that will be integrated 
with other administrative systems.” 

We want to meet this chal- 
lenge by developing an electronic 
calendar that is reflective of a top 
five university in Canada. We see 
this as an opportunity to address 
long overdue mid- and long-term 
improvements to the usability and 
functionality of the electronic ver- 
sion of our calendar. 

In evaluation of this project, the 
Office of the Registrar is discon- 
tinuing the print version of the 
University Calendar. Demand for 
the print calendars has declined 
each year. In 2012, the Office of 
the Registrar stopped mailing print 
calendars to Alberta high schools. 
We also have slowly reduced the 
size of the calendar print run; in 
2008, 20,000 copies were printed, 
compared with 8,500 in 2013. As 
demand is decreasing for the print 
calendar, we are focusing our efforts 
on delivering a new, improved 
online University Calendar for 
the future. 

We need to act quickly and ef 
ficiently to meet the Dare to Deliver 
time frame. We are up to the chal- 
lenge to deliver on this defined task 
and have outlined the following 
steps: terminate the print calendar 
for 2014-15; initiate consultation 
with partners and stakeholders to 
help shape the project plan for the 
future calendar; start development 
and execution of the new online 
University Calendar project; and 
implement a phased approach 


beginning with the 2015-16 
University Calendar. 

Although we are terminating 
production of the print calendar 
for 2014-15, we will continue to 
provide the electronic version of 
the University Calendar in HTML 
format, as well as in various PDF 
versions. Users will be able to down- 
load individual sections and print 
them as required. For example, 
sections available in PDF include 
the president’s message, inquiries, 
academic schedule, application 
deadlines, undergraduate admission, 
regulations and information for 
students, undergraduate programs 
by faculty, graduate studies and re- 
search, open studies, course listings, 
glossary, general information and 
university staff. 

We recognize that the current 
online functionality of the electron- 
ic calendar is not what it could be. 
‘Therefore, we will develop guides 
and tips to help you navigate and 
use both the HMTL and PDF ver- 
sions during the interim period. 

Should you have feedback about 
the decision to terminate produc- 
tion of the print version of the 
calendar, please let us know by Nov. 
20. Please send your feedback to cal- 
endarfeedback@ualberta.ca or call 
Carrie Holstead, manager, policy 
and governance, at 780-248-1142. 

We envision the future calendar 
to be a resource that all stakehold- 
ers, including students, faculty 
and staff, will use and interact 
with effectively and efficiently. The 
overall goals will be to improve 
the functionality of the University 
Calendar as a key web-based ‘ 
electronic tool and to provide a 
user experience that is commen- 
surate with expectations of a top 
Canadian public university. Within 
the project, we anticipate reviewing 
items such as presentation to the 


user, approval workflow processes 
and overall content management. 
We firmly believe that we can 


develop a productive and successful 
product with the help and consulta- 
tion of our partners and stakehold- 
ers on campus. 


Lisa Collins 


As soon as the final decision on 
the print calendar passes through 
the General Faculties Council, 
the Office of the Registrar will 
begin consultation with campus 
stakeholders on the future direc- 
tion of the University Calendar. 
These consultations will inform 
the overall scope of the project to 
effectively manage single-source 
calendar content, to respond to 
campus needs with respect to 
frequency of University Calendar 
releases, and to optimize submis- 
sion, management and presentation 
of calendar content. 

We look forward to hearing from 
you and are excited to embark on 
this significant project that will help 
improve the way we use and interact 
with our University Calendar, 

We are committed to keeping you 
informed about the future of the 
calendar once final decisions and 
directions are confirmed. M 
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Research that Spider-Man would love 


Richard Cairney 


team of University of 

Alberta engineering ¢ 

researchers are developing 
new adhesives inspired by a gecko’s 
foot that have directional stickiness. 
Think of Spider-Man scaling the 
side of a building and you've got 
the picture. 

Mechanical engineering profes- 
sor Dan Sameoto and his research 
team recently published findings 
from their research in which they 
turned flaws in previous experi- 
ments into a huge advantage. The 
result is an adhesive strip that sticks 
more when pulled in one direction 
than in another. It’s effectively tape 
that sticks strongly to a surface 
when you push it in one direction 
and slips off when you push it in the 


opposite direction. 

Sameoto and graduate student 
Walid Bin Khaled are conducting 
research in a field of adhesives in- 
spired by the foot of the gecko. The 
bottoms of the tiny lizard’s feet are 
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covered with millions of tiny hairs 
with a triangular end, which allow 
it to climb up walls and across ceil- 
ings. Like a gecko’s feet, the adhes- 
ives Sameoto has been researching 
for years have tiny stalks, like hairs, 
that can connect time and again 
with a variety of surfaces without 
leaving residue. 

In recent years, researchers have 
discovered that by adjusting the 
stalks so they have an overhanging 
cap tip, they can increase the ma- 
terial's adhesive strength. But when 
there are defects on these caps, the 
bond is broken more easily. 

Sameoto and Khaled cleverly 
realized that if they intentionally 
introduced defects in the same 
place on each of the caps of all the 
stalks, they could turn the “defect” 
into an advantage and create a 
directional adhesion. 

“We noticed that every time 
there was a defect in a cap, or a 
tiny speck of dust or anything on 
it, that was the site at which the 
adhesion would fail,” said Sameoto. 
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A close-up image of the stalks and overhanging caps manufactured in mechanical 
engineering researcher Dan Sameoto’s lab. The scored lines on the left side of each cap 
are an intentional defect, enabling the tips to stick to a surface strongly in one direction 


“Then we thought, ‘Maybe we can 
control this.” 

Peeling a strip of the adhesive off 
of a glass surface in one direction, 
then another, Sameoto observes 
that “you can even hear the differ- 
ence,’ as the strip releases differently 
in opposite directions. 

Applications for dry adhesives 
are far-reaching. For example, in the 
production of microelectronics, tiny 
chips are handled in high-tech clean 
rooms by workers who wear “bunny 
suits” and use tweezers to handle 
the chips. But robotics could get the 
same job done in a vacuumed en- 
vironment instead of a clean room, 
using the dry adhesive instead of 
tweezers. The adhesive could also 
replace suction cups used in other 
applications—including work in 
outer space. 

“Our adhesives can potentially 
be used in all these applications be- 
cause they demonstrate reasonably 
strong normal adhesion strength 
with respect to the adhesives 
which were used for these systems,” 
said Khaled. 

The team is also looking for ways 
to eliminate the build-up of static 
charge in the strips that occurs with 
some materials. 

“Tt is less severe with the thermo- 
plastic adhesives as compared 
with the pure polyurethane ones,’ 
said Khaled. “We actually made a 


version of these adhesives using a 


 polyurethane-carbon black nano- 


composite which is conductive 
and does not allow static build-up, 
and we are currently exploring 
some new thermoplastic materials 
which would be conductive or at 
least antistatic.” 

The team’s research findings were 


most recently published in the jour- 


and peel off more easily when pulled in the opposite direction. 


nal Bioinspiration and Biometrics. i 


FURCA is anything undergrads want it to be 


Jamie Hanlon 


he University of Alberta’s Undergraduate 

Research Initiative is taking a “multi-pronged” 

approach to celebrating student research and 
productive endeavours on campus with a month-long 
program of events that reach across all disciplines. 

The institution’s inaugural Festival of Undergraduate 
Research and Creative Activities, or FURCA, will see 
the unveiling of more than 30 activities and events 
taking place across several campuses in a couple of loca- 
tions around Edmonton throughout November. 


; 


UofA Festival of 
‘’ Undergraduate Research + 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Connie Varnhagen, academic director of the 
research initiative, says that unlike its namesake, a two- 
tined fork, FURCA can be “anything you want it to be.” 

“It’s srudents and research, teaching and research, 
celebrating research and creative activities,” she said. 
“Not only are we celebrating interdisciplinary research, 
but this is bringing together people from all of our 
campuses to celebrate, promote and learn about under- 
graduate research.” 

Though most of the events are focused on touting 
successful undergraduate research—with StorySlam, 
research crawls, a Nerd Nite and the third annual 
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undergraduate research symposium—Varnhagen says 
the festival can also be an opportunity for academics to 


discover how to develop more opportunities. 


64 We're about letting all students discover 
new knowledge for themselves in 
whatever way they want.” 


Connie Varnhagen 


“We have faculty development workshops on how 
to bring undergraduate research into your classes—cre- 
ate an assignment or manage ethics if you are involving 
undergraduate students in research—and it’s something 
that’s difficult to do,” said Varnhagen. “There are going 
to be great opportunities for students, faculty, grad 
students and staff.” 

Much like the contest that encourages students to 
submit their thought-provoking questions, she says, 
FURCA is a celebration of something distinct and in- 
herent to the U of A; discovery, creativity and passion 
for researching the “big questions.” 

“There is no office like the Undergraduate Research 
Initiative in Canada and probably not anywhere in the 
world,” said Varnhagen. “We're promoting all aspects of 
great research, from talks about great research in classes 
to learning the tools of the trade—whether it’s parts of 
a poem or sonata, or learning to distil something—to 
having an inquiry-based learning environment and 
mentored research. 

“We're about letting all students discover 
new knowledge for themselves in whatever way 


they want.” Mi 
t 
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A century of the Department of 
Physiology began with a war hero 


Esmond Sanders, James Young and Amy Hewko 


€ was young and ambitious, much like the budding med- 

ical school where he would play a major founding role. 

Heber Havelock Moshier was named the first chair of the 
Department of Physiology in 1914, a task the 24 year-old physician 
approached with great avidity. Though nearly a century has passed 
since Moshier last walked through the University of Alberta campus, 
he left a legacy that would inspire others long after he left. 

In honour of its centennial year, the Department of Physiology 
(the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry’s oldest department) has 
released a history book written by former department chair Esmond 
Sanders (1994-2004) and current chair James Young (2012-present). 
The chronicle explores a century of 
growth and advancement that began 
with the inspiring and tragic tale of 
Heber Moshier. 

Before he agreed to lead the new de- 
partment in Edmonton, Moshier gradu- 
ated from the University of Toronto's 
medical program at the age of 20 and 
briefly practised medicine in Toronto 
and Calgary. He was officially recog- 
nized as chair of physiology from 1914 
to 1918, but took military leave in 1916 
after enlisting at the age of 27. 


“One Hundred Years of 


; PHYSIOLOGY 


With the help of a few part-time 
practising physicians called “demonstrators,” the new chair taught 
pharmacy and physiology, which at that time included the disciplines 
now known as pharmacology and biochemistry. In his short time on 
campus, Moshier also recruited the Department of Physiology’s most 
distinguished professor: James B. Collip, who would be instrumental 
in the discovery of insulin. 

After joining the military, Moshier raised the 11th Canadian Field 
Ambulance Battalion, part of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
Thirty-two medical and pre-medical students were recruited from 
the four Western Canadian universities, including 16 students from 
the U of A—nearly the entire medical class of 1914. Major Moshier 


initially commanded the U of A contingent, until he was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel and took commiand of the enrire batralion in 1918. 
Moshier had his men keep a journal: “Diary of the Eleventh: 


Being a Record of the XIth Canadian Field Ambulance (Western 
Universities). Feb. 1916—May 1919.” It recounts the conditions 
Moshier and the medical students endured and the duties they under- 
took from the time the battalion was raised in Edmonton through 
the battles of Somme, Vimy Ridge and Passchendaele. The detailed, 
first-hand account of the activities of the field ambulance can be 
found in the Peel Collection of the University of Alberta Library and 
is available online. 

The students who formed the 11th Canadian Field Ambulance 
Battalion acted mainly as stretcher bearers for the dead and wounded. 
They were the vital link between the regimental aid posts in the 
trenches, the field ambulances and the advanced dressing stations 
where Moshier worked. For this work, they received university course 
credit toward their medical degrees. At least two deaths were recorded 
among the students, though it is certain that many lives were saved. 

Two months before the end of the war, the battalion suffered a 
heavy loss: Heber Moshier was killed in action Aug. 29, 1918, at the 
age of 29. At his burial in Villers Station Cemetery, France, it was said 
that, “It is given to a few men to leave so much achievement behind 
them at such an early age ... to lose Colonel Moshier was to suffer one 
of the heaviest losses in the unit's history.” 

Today, Heber Moshier’s name lives on at the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry. The Moshier Memorial Gold Medal in Medicine remains 
one of the most prestigious student honours awarded by the faculty. 

The Department of Physiology’s historical book, One Hundred 
Years of Physiology 1914-2014: The Department of Physiology at the 
University of Alberta, describes Moshier’s service in the First World 
War and his career as head of physiology, the growth of the depart- 
ment he helped to found and the stories of his successors. The book 
is available for purchase at the U of A Bookstore in the Students’ 
Union Building. 
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Geoff McMaster 
ith Canada ranking as 
the third-largest pro- 
ducer of video games in 
the world, the University of Alberta 
is stepping up efforts to prepare 
students for an industry worth about 
$75 billion worldwide. 

Launching this fall is the new 
certificate program in computer 
game development—training that 
will allow students to acquire deep 
knowledge in a single discipline while 
also taking courses in a variety of 
disciplines involved in the creation 
of games. 

“We consciously went with a cer- 
tificate, mostly because we did a lot 
of research on how universities could 
best meet the needs of gaming com- 
panies and still meet their own needs 
for promoting good students,” says 
Sean Gouglas, director of interdisci- 
plinary studies and co-director of the 
certificate program with computing 
science professor Michael Bowling. 

That research showed that in 
addition to a solid grounding in their 
majors—such as computer program- 
ming or creative writing—students 
destined for the gaming industry 
need “an awful lot of experience 
working with people from other 
disciplines,” says Gouglas. 

“Making games is an inherently 
interdisciplinary project. Look at 
[Edmonton-based game producer] 


BioWare. It’s a huge company, but 


Ann 
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Sean Gouglas is co-director of the new 
computer game development certificate 
program. 


only 20 per cent of its people are 
programmers. The rest are the soft 
and squishies—creative writers, fine 
artists, music composers and so on.” 

To qualify for the certificate, 
students begin by taking a gateway 
course, Computers and Games 250. 
Teams of students from difter- 
ent disciplines—usually two from 
computing science, a creative writer, 
an artist and a musician—are thrown 
together and expected to build a 
game using BioWare's Neverwinter 
Nights engine. 

Demand is high for the course. 
Only 72 of about 240 applicants are 
accepted each year. Of those, 97 per 
cent opt to continue with the certifi- 
cate, says Gouglas. 

Students move on to select four 
courses among eight options. “Some 
are in computing science, some in 
interdisciplinary studies, some in arts, 


some in education,’ says Gouglas, 
whose course on understanding video 
games as a cultural phenomenon is 
being developed into a massive online 
open course set to launch in the 
spring of 2014. 

“The courses all focus on one 
aspect of the game-making project— 
music, creative writing, artificial intel- 
ligence, 3-D modelling and designing 
fun board games,’ says Gouglas. 

BioWare is also an important 
teaching partner, he says. “Dozens of 
people from the company come to 
speak about the game design process 
and what it’s like to work in the 
industry, or to serve as judges.” 

To finish off the program, 
students take a capstone course, 
which again requires interdisciplin- 


but with more knowledge and 
experience at their disposal. Upon 
graduation, students will have a 
portfolio they can show game com- 
panies along with a degree in their 
major discipline. 

Many have already been shad- 
owing the certificate program over 
the past few years, says Gouglas, 
taking gaming courses already on 
offer, and will have everything they 
need to complete the certificate by 
spring convocation. 

“We each bring something 
unique from our disciplines, and 
it’s great to see how we collaborate,” 
says senior history student Maren 
Wilson. “I also like how in each class 
I’ve taken, there has been a content 
creation component, so I feel as if I 


“This certificate program has 
helped to show me that I have a knack 
for producing and balancing inter- 
disciplinary teams, and I'd love to put 
those skills to use in the future.” 

‘The program will produce 48 
graduates each year. And although 
Gouglas is confident they'll be well 
prepared to work in the industry, 
grooming them to slide into large 
companies isn’t as important as 
fostering the innovation that comes 
from independent thinking, he says. 

“Where you see the really interest- 
ing developments are in independent 
games. It’s where we're going to see 
the next small or medium enterprise 
become the next BioWare. We love 
making people BioWare finds at- 
tractive, but we also like producing 


ary teams to build games. This time 
they use any engine they choose 


now have concrete items to put in 
my game development portfolio. 


students who are equipped to go start 
their own game company. Bi 


Not bearing the brunt of changing climate, forests 


Bev Betkowski 


lobal warming and forest disturbances may have 
a silver lining for Alberta’s small population of 
grizzly bears. 

In a 10-year study that monitored 112 bears in 
Alberta's Rocky Mountain region, University of Alberta 
biologist Scott Nielsen and his colleagues found that 
warmer temperatures and easier access to food associated 
with forest disturbances helped the grizzlies to build more 
body fat, known to increase the chances of successful 
reproduction for mothers. 

The resulting “silver spoon effect” shows that bears 
born into these favourable conditions have a head start in 


life, said Nielsen, an assistant professor in the Department 
of Renewable Resources. 


The findings, published in BMC Ecology, may help 
influence forest harvest designs to enhance habitat for the 
Alberta grizzly, which is classed by the Alberta govern- 
ment as a threatened species. There are only about 750 of 
the bears in the province, half of them adults. 

“Understanding variations in body size helps us under- 
stand what limits grizzly populations,’ Nielsen said. “We 
get clues about the environments that most suit grizzlies 
by examining basic health measures such as body size. 

A simple rule is, the fatter the bear, the better. Certain 
environments promote fatter bears. 

“Those who are born into rich environments do well. 
Our research shows that not only does it matter where 
the bear lives, but it also matters when it was born? 
Nielsen said. 

In years when warmer temperatures and less late-winter 
snow brought on earlier spring conditions, adult bears 
were larger. Smaller bears were found in colder and less 
productive environments, or in abnormally cool years. 

“We hypothesize that warmer temperatures in this 
ecosystem, especially during late winter and spring, may 
not be such a bad thing for grizzlies,’ Nielsen said, noting 
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Grizzly bears in Alberta may be gaining time to fatten up before 
hibernating because of earlier spring temperatures and easier 
access to food. 


that the range for the bears once extended as far south as 
Mexico and persists today even in the deserts of Mongolia. 
“That suggests the species won't likely be limited by rising 
temperatures, which would lengthen the growing season 
and the time needed to fatten prior to hibernation.” 

As well, bears that used disturbed forest habitats con- 
taining a wide variety of stand ages were healthier, Nielsen 
said. 

“The diversity of stand ages in the landscape has a posi- 
tive influence on body condition because bears are better 
able to access a wide range of food sources like roots, green 
plants, berries, insects and moose, which all have different 
responses to forest disturbances. The best way to maintain 
that diversity in food resources is to maintain a diversity of 
stand ages, from recently disturbed forests to old growth.” 

But although Alberta grizzlies seem to fall on the win- 
ning side of climate change in this case, survival rates need 
to improve, which requires “controlling and decommis- 
sioning roads in core grizzly habitat,’ Nielsen added. 

‘The research was funded by Alberta Innovates 
Bio Solutions, the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada, the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation and the Foothills Research Institute. fi 
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Michael Brown 


sa master's student at the University of 

Sarajevo in the 1990s, Enver Osmanagic 

remembers reading papers written by algebra 
professor Hans Brungs and a handful of others who 
worked in the complex field of valuation theory half a 
world away at the University of Alberta. 

To Osmanagic, this small cluster of minds working 
in the area of mathematics was the hub of the kind of 
math he was fast becoming passionate about. “When 
I came to Canada, I contacted them and Hans Brungs 
became my PhD supervisor.” 

Osmanagic brought a strong math mind to 
Edmonton, but what Brungs and the rest of the math 
department didn’t know they were getting was a math- 
ematician who had a certain flair for teaching. 


G6 The U of A has been very patient in 
providing a good teaching environment 
and it shows—there are many very good 
teachers here.” 


Enver Osmanagic 


“In high school I realized that I understood some 
mathematic concepts very quickly,’ said Osmanagic, 
who received the 2013 William Hardy Alexander 
Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching. “I 
remember a math teacher asked me to help somebody, 
and I realized I could do that as well, so when I gradu- 
ated high school, I chose mathematics.” 

Osmanagic’s command in the classroom became 
clear to all early on when he was awarded a Graduate 
Student Teaching Award in 2000. These awards are 
given to grad students who demonstrate superior 
subject knowledge and work commitment, and are 
respected by their students. 


Enver Osmanagic 


“The philosophy for me to teach successfully means 
to create a positive learning environment and create 
enthusiasm amongst the students that breaks a precon- 
ception that mathematics is hard and boring.” 

He says the trick to bringing math to life is to instil 
self-confidence. He does this through constant review 
and an ability to relate math concepts to everyday 
life situations. 

“It’s good for the students to see how things they 
learn in the classroom can solve very practical prob- 
lems,” said Osmanagic. “I am always trying to connect 
those examples from calculus or algebra to real life— 
then they really see how mathematics can be powerful.” 

Osmanagic says his pride in his teaching comes from 
that moment he sees a student grasp a difficult concept 
and the comfort he feels knowing the value U of A 
administration places on teaching. 

“Although the U of A is very famous in many 
disciplines for the research happening here, the uni- 
versity’s efforts to improve teaching are very import- 
ant,’ said Osmanagic. “You can feel it in many ways; 
at the department we pay attention to the well-being 
of students. 

“The U of A has been very patient in providing a 
good teaching environment and it shows—there are 
many very good teachers here.” i 
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Bears hockey goes global 


Bryan Alary 


t wasn't playoff hockey, but there was still a special buzz in Clare Drake 

Arena when some 600 University of Alberta international students wore 

their pride on their sleeves—and faces and chests—and cheered the on- 
ice heroics of the Golden Bears. 

The final score—the Golden Bears defeated the UBC Thunderbirds 
5—3—was a bonus, but the main goal of the Oct. 25 international hockey 
game was to welcome international students to campus, connect them with 
local alumni and community leaders and instil a sense of pride in the U of A, 
said Sean Price, associate vice-president of Alumni Relations, which organ- 
ized the event with University of Alberta International and Athletics. 

“Many international students, especially those coming here for the first 
time, don’t know Canada or our culture that well. Hockey is near and dear to 
our hearts, and this 


TSE 


was a chance to show 
students what it’s all 
about,’ Price said. 

In addition to 
learning the ins and 
outs of the game, 
students got a chance 
to make signs and 
noisemakers, and 
wear their U of A 
pride. But they also 


gy eg = had an opportunity 
These well-dressed Golden Bears hockey fans were among 
more than 600 international students at Clare Drake Arena 
Oct. 25 to get a taste of Canada’s game and witness a 
convincing win for the Bears. 


to get to know local 
alumni. International 
student specialist 
Nora Lambrecht 
said international 
students are a big part of the campus community, and UAL is always looking 
for ways to help them get more involved. 

“Recreation is a big part of that,’ she said, “and so is meeting previous 
grads, learning where they ve come from and what they have accomplished.” 

Price added the Alumni Association recognizes students are not just 
future alumni, they’re “part of the alumni family the minute they step 
on campus.” 

“That's why it’s important for us to support what's important for students 


right now.’ Wa 
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Luxury Condominiums in Windsor Park — 
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Jamie Hanlon 
recent project by 
University of Alberta 
researcher Robert Hayes 
yielded more than just a way to 
reduce the use of precious met- 
als in controlling emissions from 


gasoline-powered vehicles. His 
work also boosted the engine’s 
fuel efficiency. 

Now, Hayes and fellow U of A 
researcher Bob Koch have been 
awarded a grant from the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada, under the 


Hip new exhibit comes to Bio Sci 


This new exhibit case in the centre wing of Bio Sci features the pelvis of a 
Daspletosaurus torosus, a member of the same order as T. rex. 


Automotive Partnerships Canada 
initiative, to try duplicating the 
results for catalytic systems in 
diesel engines. 

Their award was one of 10 
announced this morning by the 
Honourable Greg Rickford, minis- 
ter of state for science and tech- 
nology. The $1.2-million award, 
which is shared between the federal 
government and industry, will fund 
the three-year project. 

“The potential for reducing pre- 
cious metals is even better in diesel 


_ engines because you need much 


more active catalysts,” said Hayes. 
“And if you can reduce the precious 
metals by 10 per cent, the cost say- 
ing is much greater.” 

Though the work to reduce the 
use of metals such as platinum, 
rhodium and palladium is import- 
ant, Hayes says, the automotive 
industry is also looking to meet 
standards imposed by impend- 
ing changes to the U.S. Corporate 
Average Fuel Economy regulations 
that are set to change in 2016. He 
says there are some significant dif 
ferences between emission controls 
for gasoline and diesel engines. 
Yet, part of the goal will still be 
to improve fuel economy, thus 
reducing emissions. 

“In a dieseLor any lean-burn 
engine system, there’s a lot of 
oxygen in the exhaust, so you 
need separate catalysts to do all 
the different reactions. It’s a very 
complicated interplay,” said Hayes. 


Robert Hayes (left) and Bob Koch received an NSERC grant to find ways of reducing 
precious metals in emission-control systems by 2016. 


“We're going to study that system 
to see the best way to put in the 
new modifications.” 

Hayes hopes to have some initial 
test results to demonstrate to their 
industry partners, Vida Holdings, 
within the first year. Theoretically, 
he says, their work—pending 
some rigorous industry testing and 
government approval—may make 
its way into production within 
three years. 

Hayes notes that their entire 
process will be based on fine-tuning 
their results for an optimal design, 
but getting a preliminary finding 
that improves on current designs 
helps the industry in its race to 
meet the 2016 timeline. 


A new baby is a bundle of joy, but for many new moms, losing 
those extra pounds after baby is born can be a bundle of frustrations. More 
than half of Canadian women gain more weight during their pregnancies than 
is recommended, leading to short and long term health issues for them and 
their babies. 


Rhonda Bell, PhD; Linda McCargar, PhD, RD; Paula Robson, PhD; 

and Maria Mayan, PhD, want to help women follow a healthy diet during 
pregnancy, and achieve healthy weights during and after pregnancy. The 
research team will work directly with health providers and women to help 
move their findings into everyday use. 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions’ (AIHS) 2013 Collaborative Research 
and Innovation Opportunities (CRIO) Program supports six collaborative 
health research teams in Alberta. AIHS’s funding initiatives tackle priority 
issues in the areas of health, wellness, and the health system so that all 
Albertans benefit from the resulting research and innovations. 


Learn about how we are making a difference: aihealthsolutions.ca 


“There’s a big push right now 
because they want to meet those 
2016 goals, which means they need 
the technology now,’ he said. “We 
designed the timelines in that man- 
ner. We have some [industrial lab] 
testing right in the first year, so we'll 
do some preliminary work and we'll 
say, This is what we think is the 
best starting point; let’s test it.” 

“If the system works, there will 
be potential for large manufacturers 
to increase their fuel efficiency and 
reduce their emissions,” said Koch. 
“This is a diesel project but there 
are a lot of diesel engines in North 
America. People who run fleets of 
trucks will really care about the 
impact this could have.” 
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The successful recipients of 
the 2013 AIHS CRIO Program 
competition: 


Drs. Neil A. Hagen (UC), 

Konrad P. Fassbender (UA), 
Jessica E. Simon (AHS) 

Advance care (end of life) planning 


Drs. Rhonda Bell (UA), Linda 
McCargar (UA), Paula Robson 
(AHS), Maria Mayan, PhD (UA) 
Healthy maternal weight 


Drs. Piyush Kumar (UA), John R. 
Mercer (UA), Alexander McEwan 
(UA), Hans-Sonke F. Jans (UA), 
Naresh Jha (UA), 

Michael Weinfeld (UA) 

New anti-cancer drug 


Drs. Carolyn A. Emery, 
Brent E. Hagel (UC) 

Youth sport injury prevention 
Drs. Richard A. Rachubinski (UA), 
Andrew J. Simmonds (UA), 
Nancy Braverman (McGU) 
Peroxisome disorders 


Dr. Karen J. Goodman (UA) 
Community-driven 
H. pylori research 
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Student's e-book highlights U of A leadership by example 


Laura Ly 


ince coming to the University of Alberta 
in 2009, political science student 
Emerson Csorba served on the Students’ 
Union Council, 
co-ordinated the 
“Stand Up for 
Edmonton: The 
University of 
Alberta’s Place in 
Edmonton” event, 
was named a 3M 
National Student 
Fellow, spoke 

at the United 
Nations as part of 
the International Youth Leadership Assembly 
and co-founded The Wanderer Online, one of 


Supplied 


Emerson Csorba 


Edmonton's most-read daily online magazines. 

As if that weren’t enough, he can now add 
book editor to his list of achievements. Csorba 
led and co-edited Leading U, an e-book 


in which 36 leaders with U of A connec- 
tions share their on-campus experiences and 
reflections. 

Although the book reflects a broad 
snapshot of stories across all faculties, it has 
a strong foundation in the Faculty of Arts: 
Csorba’s co-editors—Tori McNish, Kevin 
Pinkoski and Chelsey Van Weerden—are arts 
alumni, and contributors include other prom- 
inent arts alumni such as Brad Ferguson, Amy 
Shostak and Paula Simons. 

“Several years ago, I participated in orienta- 
tion as a senior volunteer, and remembered 
thinking to myself that the university needs a 
way to extend orientation past the first week 
of classes,’ says Csorba. “Leading Uis meant 
to serve as this resource, hopefully providing 
incoming students with something they can 
use to become engaged in university life from 
the first moment they set foot on campus.” 

To find contributors, Csorba relied on 
personal connections he made during his 
time on campus. Hallie Brodie (who runs the 


YouAlberta student life blog for the U of A) 
provided the cover design, and Csorba credits 
Sean Price and the Alumni Association for 
being extremely helpful in answering all of 
his questions. 

Despite the varied experiences captured in 
the book, there’s a common thread that runs 
through the stories: U of A students transform 
as people during their university experience. 

“This sounds obvious, but I think it’s worth 
saying, because our society now questions 
the yalue of a university degree and focuses 
quite heavily on the acquisition of job skills. 
Developing particular kinds of knowledge and 
skills is important, but there’s a human dimen- 
sion to university life that I view as exponen- 
tially more important,’ says Csorba. 

“In every essay, the contributor remarks 
that the University of Alberta provided experi- 
ences not previously imagined, whether it’s 
travelling to Japan, meeting one’s lifelong part- 
ner, founding a business or discovering oneself 
through readings of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
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a fulfilling life.” 
Csorba, who is 


fates by 


pursuing double | 


honours in political 

science and sciences 

politiques, says producing the book helped 
him reflect on his own experiences over the 
past four years. 

“My guess is that people’s interpretations 
of the stories will vary based on their program 
and year of study. But that’s part of the beauty 
in this book: it’s something that can be re-read 
at the beginning of each new year,’ he suggests. 

Csorba hopes to expand the book to 
include more stories from new and older 
alumni. “Because of the quality of people at the 
University of Alberta, we can surprise ourselves 
with the things that can be accomplished in 
relatively short periods of time.” fi 


Agreements to expand student opportunities, deepen U of A partnership with China 


Bev Betkowski 


greements signed Oct. 
~ 
24 by the University of 
Alberta and a leading 
Chinese university founded by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen—the revolutionary 


university-wide student exchange 
agreement, and a funding agree- 
ment to attract top Chinese 
PhD students to the U of A 
through the China Scholarship 
Council program. 

Founded in 1924 by its name- 
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Cutting-edge research produced 
by the lab teams on species extinc- 
tion and the importance of ecology 
and biodiversity conservation has 
appeared in high-impact publica- 
tions such as Science, Nature and 


The Economist. As well, the differ- 


founder of modern China—are 
broadening opportunities for 
student and faculty exchanges and 
collaborative research. 

Attended by Governor General 
of Canada David Johnston, a 
signing ceremony held at Sun 
Yat-sen University in Guangzhou, 
China, formalized three agree- 
ments between the two institu- 
tions that pave the way for broader 
co-operation and build on existing 
partnerships such as the SYSU- 
Alberta Joint Lab for Biodiversity 
Conservation. 

The memorandums of under- 
standing include an institution- 
wide agreement to foster aca- 
demic exchanges and co-operation 
among faculty and students, a 


sake, Sun Yat-sen University is a vi- 
brant, multidisciplinary institution 
and a valued U of A partner, said 
Carl Amrhein, provost and vice- 
president academic, who signed the 
agreements on the U of A’s behalf. 

“These agreements celebrate 
a commitment for co-operation 
and sharing of knowledge between 
the University of Alberta and Sun 
Yat-sen University, which ultimately 
benefits Albertans and Canadians 
through the synergies created by 
academic exchanges and collab- 
orative research, Amrhein said. 
“Innovation is the result.” 

A prime example of such success 
is the joint biodiversity lab estab- 
lished at Sun Yat-sen University 
through a 2011 agreement with the 


University: 
of Alberta 


Provost Carl Amrhein and Sun Yat-sen University vice-president Xiping Zhu sign the 
“agreements between the two institutions Oct. 24. 


Uof A. In recognition of the SYSU- 
Alberta lab’s work, a nameplate for 
the facility was unveiled Oct. 24 by 
the governor general, Sun Yat-sen 
University president Ningsheng Xu 


and Amrhein. 


Established through the efforts of 


UofA Faculty of Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental Sciences profes- 


sor John Spence and led by ALES 


professor and Canada Research Chair 


Fangliang He, the lab has drawn 


collaborative researchers from around 
the globe including the United 
States, Australia and Europe, as well 
as Canada and China. Graduate 
students and post-doctoral fellows 
from both countries also benefit from 
working together in the lab, building 
a legacy of international co-operation 
for vital future research, He said. 

“The loss of biodiversity is a global 
issue and we need multinational col- 
laboration to tackle it.” 


ing climates offered by Alberta and 
southern China have allowed for 
hypothesis testing that could help ad- 
dress Alberta's ecological challenges, 
He noted. 

The trio of agreements and 
the continuing work of the lab all 
strengthen the U of A’s profile in the 
populous Guangdong Province where 
Sun Yat-sen University is based, and 
create new relationships with south- 
ern China, said Cen Huang, execu- 
tive director of international relations 
and recruitment for University of 
Alberta International. 

“There is tremendous potential to 
attract talented undergraduate and 
graduate students and researchers to 
the University of Alberta from south- 


ern China,’ said Huang. Bi 


Overcoming weight bias in health care 


Bryan Alary 
ive days after undergoing gastric bypass surgery to re- 
duce the size of her stomach and lose weight, Adrianna 
O’Regan knew something was wrong. She became 

violently ill and could not even keep down water. 

But when she went to a local hospital, she was refused 
admission by a triage nurse who said her illness was her body’s 
way of telling her she needed to lose weight. Undeterred, 
O'Regan saw her surgeon the next day and learned her bowel 
had blown up like a balloon—a complication that, if left 
untreated, would have been fatal. 

“[ never expected that kind of discrimination from a health 
professional, especially when I just did something to help me 
lose weight,’ O’Regan remembers of her run-in with the triage 
nurse and experience with weight bias. It’s a term that refers to 
negative attitudes and stigmatization of people with obesity. 

Mary Forhan, an assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, says weight bias isn’t confined to 
Hollywood or popular culture but happens everywhere—in- 
cluding the health-care sector, where consequences can be life 
or death. 

“Patients or people living with obesity feel to some degree 
disadvantaged by feeling that their health-care providers don’t 
understand their condition or attribute all of their health 
problems to their weight, which may not be the case,’ says 
Forhan, an occupational therapist whose research focuses on 
obesity and rehabilitation. “As a result, many patients living 
with obesity tend to avoid seeking preventive health care 
because of this experience of feeling blamed or shamed.” 


After hearing numerous such concerns from patients 
through her research, Forhan, in collaboration with Ximena 
Ramos-Salas, a PhD student in the School of Public Health, 
decided to examine the issue in depth and recently published 
a review of weight bias in health care. 

Research shows that although primary-care physicians 
understand the risks of carrying excess weight, they often lack 
the training to properly treat obesity. The result is that they 
oversimplify the disease, fail to send patients for weight-loss 
counselling and often resort to stereotypes that patients are 
lazy or unmotivated. 

Forhan said treating obesity is far more complicated than 
“exercise more and eat less.” A wide range of factors can 
cause weight gain, including genetic predisposition, injuries 
preventing mobility, side-effects from treating a mental health 
condition, a physiological disorder that affects a patient’s 
metabolism, and social circumstances limiting access to 
healthy foods or recreation. 

When the Canadian Medical Association published guide- 
lines on treating obesity in children and adults in 2007, obesity 
researchers like Forhan were excited, but that soon faded. 
Guidelines, she says, are only effective if the information makes 
it to the front lines, which has been a slow process. 

Forhan aims to make progress on the issue at the U of A, 
training students and clinicians across several health disciplines 
about safely and respectfully caring for patients with obes- 
ity. She also hopes to make gains through research in her role 
as academic co-lead of the specialized-care bariatric suite in 
the Health Sciences Education and Research Commons on 
campus—the only facility of its kind in Canada—working 
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Mary Forhan shows bariatric patient Adrianna 0’Regan how to put on 
socks using a special tool in the specialized-care suite. 


alongside Arya Sharma, chair of obesity research and manage- 
ment in the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

Forhan is also well connected to the Canadian Obesity 
Network, through which she first built relationships at 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine that contributed 
to her decision to leave her home in Ontario and move to 
Edmonton this past summer. 

“To be able to do the research I wanted to do that I felt was 
needed, I needed to come to the U of A and an environment 
that would give me the opportunities to do that,’ she says. 
“There are great senior researchers who have developed some 
fantastic research, so to have mentors and that support system 
in place is really invaluable? 7 
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Budget planning table released 


On Nov. 1, university administration released a detailed budget plan- 
ning table for 2013-2014 that provides a breakdown of data and informa- 
tion on this year’s budget at a faculty and support unit level. 

The table shows where each faculty and support unit’s base budget 
began at the beginning of the 2013-2014 fiscal year, the cuts that each 
faculty and support unit was levied in 2013-2014, other positive and nega- 
tive changes made to their budgets in 2013, and the total impact of those 
changes on their 2013-2014 base budgets. 

All faculty, staffand students with a CCID and password have access to the 
document online. Please visit Change@UA lberta for a link to the Google site. 


Pachter’s satirical, celebratory art arrives 


Works by a celebrated contemporary artist who has been called 
Canada’s equivalent to Lichtenstein, Warhol or Hockney have been do- 
nated to the U of A and are on display in a new exhibit. 

Pop Goes Canadiana: Iconic Art by Charles Pachter features 12 works 
including paintings, prints, a sculpture and a portfolio. 

An officer of the Order of Canada, Pachter channels everyday Canadian 
icons—moose, hockey players, Mounties and the Queen—into stylized 
pop images. His mother was born in Edmonton, and he identifies a trip 
across the Prairies as pivotal in his efforts to define salient qualities of the 
Canadian identity. 

The works included in Pachter’s important and generous gift to the 
U of A’s art collection reflect his early experimentation with media and 
technique, the realization of a satirical and humorous artistic voice in 
later works, and his collaboration and lifelong friendship with Margaret 
Atwood. While the exuberance, humour and grand scale of Pachter’s art 
has defied the stereotypes of humble and polite Canadians, the images he 
has crafted promote a modern Canadian mythology for all. 

Pachter himself will be in town Novy. 14 to coincide with the exhib- 
ition and to deliver a public lecture, “How to Survive and Thrive as a 
Contemporary Canadian Artist.” 

Pop Goes Canadiana runs until Nov. 30 in the Enterprise Square 
Galleries Thursdays and Fridays noon-6 p.m., and Saturdays noon—4 p.m. 
Admission is by donation. 


Austen aficionados get rare glimpse of first editions 


On Oct. 25, 15 members of the Edmonton chapter of the Jane Austen 
Society of North America got a rare treat when they visited the University 
of Alberta's Bruce Peel Special Collections—a chance to view a complete 
set of first editions of Austen’s novels. 

“No one knows exactly how the University of Alberta came to possess 
these treasures, but we are glad that someone had the perspicacity, and 
the means, to purchase them,” said English professor Nora Stovel, whose 
late husband and fellow professor Bruce Stovel discovered a first edition 
of Pride and Prejudice on the circulating shelves of the U of A library, 
and whose literary detective work with the director of special collections 
helped to bring some of the other first editions to light. 


Cargill pledges $1 million to Augustana arts centre 


On Oct. 24, Allen Berger, dean of Augustana, announced that Cargill 
has pledged to donate $1 million in support of the new Performing Arts 
Centre on the Camrose campus. 

The donation came with a commitment from the agriculture giant to 
partner with Augustana in areas of wetlands and watershed development, 
sustainable rural communities, and health and wellness. 

“Not only is this an inspiring gift for the performing arts here in 
Camrose,” said Berger, “but this is also the start of an ongoing relationship 
with Cargill here on campus.” 


MLAs urged to ban flavoured tobacco 


Medical students from Edmonton and Calgary met with members 
~ of the Legislative Assembly Nov. 4 to advocate for a ban on flavoured 
tobacco products. 

Each year, medical students in Alberta head to the legislature to lobby 
the provincial government about an important health-care topic. This an- 
nual initiative is known as Political Action Day. 

Medical students hope banning flavoured tobacco products, such as 
menthol cigarettes, flavoured cigars and cigarillos, and water pipe tobacco 
or chewing tobacco, will deter youth from smoking. 


~e, A recent survey revealed that 56 per cent of youth tobacco users in 


Alberta are using flavoured tobacco products. 


North Campus development plan open house 


The U of A is holding a public open house Nov. 19 to show the pro- 
posed amendment to the North Campus Long Range Development Plan. 
Information presented will show progress to date on the university’s land 
use plans for North Campus. 

The open house will be held at Telus Centre from 5:30-8:30 p-m. 

Information presented will be online at www.communityrelations. 
ualberta.ca the following day, and comments on the amendment will be 
accepted until Dec. 10. 


Friend of drama department will be missed 


michael) Brown 


he University of Alberta is mourning the passing 
of Clara Hare, a great acting alumna and stead- 
fast friend of the drama department. She was 81. 
Clara Hare, nee Anglevelt, born in Provost in 
1932, attended the U of A from 1951-55, in which 
time she was elected 
as a vice-president of 
the Students’ Union 
Association, graduated 
with a bachelor of arts 
degree, met her hus- 
band Carl and honed 
her skills as an actress. 
“Clara was always 
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LOA very generous, to stu- 
Clara Hare dents and fellow profes- 
sional actors,’ said Jan 
Selman, drama professor and longtime friend of Clara’. 
“As an actress she created some outstanding roles, marked 
by honesty and intensity.” 

One of Clara’s earliest roles came opposite Thomas 
Peacocke, drama professor emeritus and a classmate 
of Clara's, who remembers performing alongside the 
fledgling actress in John Millington Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World in 1955. 

“That was a career-changing experience for me and I 
think it may have been for Clara, too.” 


Lynn Coady wins Giller Prize 


Folio Stait 


Clara married Carl Hare that same year and the two 
of them travelled to England for further their studies. 
Their careers took them to the University of Victoria in 
1956 when Carl was offered a faculty position. There 
they would work and raise a family before Carl was 
brought back to the U of A to lead the Department of 
Drama in 1983. 

Back in Alberta, in addition to having provided 
extraordinary support to Carl, Clara was an active 
participant in the U of A’s Alumni Association, Studio 
Theatre and various theatres in Edmonton, work that 
carried on well into retirement. She worked tirelessly 
in faculties’ creative research projects, as both a creator 
and a performer. She also worked with many U of A 
graduates and alumni, as a performer, director and 
arts organizer. 

“She was filled with boundless energy, extremely gen- 
erous in passing on her information and skills, whether 
the recipients were amateur, academic or professional,” 
said Peacocke. “She was always interested in the work of 
others and generous in her love and friendship.” 

Selman also recalls her friend’s generosity as well as 
her dedication to her craft, no matter what her role. 

“As a peer in the professional theatre community, she 
was supportive, engaged, caring and insightful about 
the work,” said Selman. “She kept the highest of stan- 
dards—her commitment to excellent work was admir- 
able, as was her integrity. 

“Tt is hard to imagine that she is no longer with us.” Wi 
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ynn Coady, a former writer-in-residence at the U of A and co-editor 


of a literary magazine affliated with the Faculty of Arts, won the 


2013 Scotiabank Giller 
Prize for her short-story collection, 
Hellgoing. 

Coady was writer-in-residence 
in the U of A’s Department of 
English and Film Studies in 2008- 
09. She is senior editor of Eighteen 
Bridges, a literary magazine pub- 
lished out of the U of A’s Canadian 
Literature Centre. 

The Giller Prize is awarded 
annually to the author of the best 


Canadian novel or short-story collection published in English. It includes 
a $50,000 award for the winner and $5,000 for each of the finalists. 
Coady’s book is also up for the $25,000 Rogers Writers’ Trust Fiction 


Prize, to be awarded Noy. 20 in Toronto. 


Lynn Coady won the 2013 Scotiabank 
Giller Prize for Hellgoing. 


Feng Qiu, professor in the 
Department of Resource Economics 
and Environmental Sociology, 

was awarded the 2013 German 
Society of Economic and Social 
Sciences Best Paper Award for an 
article entitled Export Restrictions 
and Multiple Spatial Price 
Equilibria: Export Quotas for Wheat 
in Ukraine. 
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Laurent Cammarata, professor 
at Campus Saint-Jean, has been 
awarded the 2013 Paul Pimsleur 
Award for Research in Foreign 
Language Education for his article 
Balancing Content and Language 
in Instruction: The Experience of 
Immersion Teachers, published in 
Modern Languages Journal. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GOODS FOR SALE 


VICTORIA. 4 bedroom house in secluded location. Expansive ocean views. Large mature garden. 2 levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 
Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


QUALITY ACADEMIC BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Please visit The Edmonton Book Store, 10533 82 Avenue, 


780-433-1781, and HUB Books in HUB Mall on campus. www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


Congratulations to G.H. Sperber who won 
a Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s 
Oct. 25 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Burke 
identified the picture as depicting the “Free Bike 
Checks” held during Sustainability Awareness 
Week at the Myer Horowitz Theatre loading 
dock Oct. 22. Up for grabs this week is another 
Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply 
identify where the subjects pictured are located 
and email your answer to folio@ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, Nov. 18, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 
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here are few cultural objects as 

distinctly Canadian as a work of Inuit 

art, recognized around the,world for 
its character and beauty. 

Now, for the first time, the University of 
Alberta is exhibiting its extensive collection 
of Inuit art amassed over five decades in a 
show called Sanaunguabik: Traditions and 
Transformations in Inuit Art. 

On display at Enterprise Square Galleries 
until Dec. 21, the exhibit contains almost 100 
works by 65 artists—mostly prints but also 
some textiles, sculpture and film. It is meant 
to show the development of Inuit art in six 
regions of the Arctic over the past 65 years, 
says assistant curator Matthew Hills. 

“The great thing about having this space 
in Enterprise Square is we can finally show 
it off,” says Hills. “We've collected primarily 
Inuit prints, one of the most prevalent forms 
of printmaking in the country. In Edmonton 
there is a real passion for Inuit art, there are 
organizations that are committed to it, and 
Edmonton has the third-largest Inuit popula- 


Inuit printmaking was born as Northern 
communities underwent radical trans- 
formations in the 1950s, turning away from a 
migratory life of hunting and trade to one of 
settlements grounded in a monetary econ- 
omy. Partly to stimulate economic growth, 
northern service officer James Houston 
opened a one-room crafts shop in Cape 
Dorset that would become the first print- 
making co-op in the North. 

That studio, in what is now called 
Kinngait, is considered the centre of the Inuit 
printmaking movement, producing a series of 
exceptional artists over the years and inspiring 
more across the Arctic, many of them women. 

“It’s a very patriarchal culture, but the 
studio movement provided opportunities for 
women to find expression and be financially 
independent to a degree,’ says Hills. “And you 
see that in contemporary art, young women 
reflecting more deliberately on femininity 
and the role of women artists.” 

The most iconic artist of this female 
cohort is Kenojuak Ashevak, the matriarch 
of Kinngait printmaking who became famous 


after creating The Enchanted Owl, which ap- 
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Sanaunguabik: Traditions and Transformations in Inuit 
Art is on display at Enterprise Square until Dec. 21. 


Another Kinngait artist, Pitseolak 
Ashoona, produced more than 7,000 drawings 
in 25 years, but is also famous for producing 
children and grandchildren who went on to 
international stardom as artists in their own 
right. Because of her prolific output, Ashoona 
is the most represented artist in the U of A’s 
collection with some 65 works. 

Technological determinism plays a big 
part in the birth of Inuit printmaking, says 
Hills. Paints, for example, freeze and can’t be 
easily sourced, whereas inks are much easier 
to acquire. 

“And one thing about the studio is that 
it’s a centralized location that’s heated—it’s a 


= place for the community to come together,’ 
¢ he says. “It’s one resource that can be cared for 


by the group.” 

The Sanaunguabik exhibition highlights 
the work of artists in six co-op studios in the 
Northwest Territories, Nunavut and Nunavik. 
Some of the more prominent include Myra 
Kukiiyaut, Jessie Oonark, Kananginak 
Pootoogook and Marion Tuu'luq. 

“I want people to be aware of the diversity 
of Inuit art, and that it’s a really active field 
for printmaking,” says Hills. “But I also want 
people to come away with an impression of 
the resilience in Inuit culture. 

He added, “The ‘50s were a really rough 
time, with famine and economic hardship, 
during which large numbers of people were 
wiped out. 

“So to persevere and create beautiful art, 
full of joy and humour, is amazing. It’s from 
people who traditionally didn’t have a voice, 
finding a voice.” 

As part of the programming for the ex- 
hibit, U of A Museums will screen Kinngait: 
Right Light Into the World, a documentary 
film on the history of Inuit art, at 7 p.m. 
Noy. 6 at the Metro Cinema. Mi 


tion outside of the Arctic.” 


peared on a 1970 Canadian postage stamp. 
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UNTIL FEB. 7 

Culinaria. The Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library is displaying two 
beautiful Culinaria exhibitions: one 
physical (drawing from the Linda Miron 
Distad Culinaria Collection) and one 
online (featuring works from the Prairie 
provinces). They will be of interest to 
food lovers and book lovers alike. 


UNTIL NOV. 30 


Print Resonance. This exhibition 

was organized and circulated by the 
Musashino Art University Museum & 
Library in Japan and Professor Ryuta 
Endo, and includes participation from 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts Antwerp 
in Belgium, Silpakorn University in 
Thailand and University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. FAB Gallery. 


Creature of Climax: Agata Derda. This 
exhibition is the final visual presentation 
for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in 
Printmaking. FAB Gallery. 


NOV. 11 

Enterprise Quartet Concert: And 
Lest We Forget Memorial Concert. 
7:30-9 p.m. Convocation Hall. Free 
admission. 


NOV. 12 


U of A GIS Day 2013. Held as Part 

of the National Geographic Society's 
Geography Awareness Week held in 
November, U of A GIS Day is the per- 
fect occasion for users of geographic 
information systems to showcase their 
research and education applications 
and explore potential collaborations. 
1-5 p.m. 1-160 PMCCIS. Register at 
www.ualberta.ca/~gis. 


NOV. 13 


Educated Luncheon — Feed Your Body, 
Feed Your Mind. U of A researcher 
Catherine La Farge garnered rock-star 
status in the botany world this summer 
when her team discovered that seem- 
ingly dead moss can regrow after hun- 
dreds of years under Arctic ice. Come 
hear her speak about the implications of 
this startling discovery. $10 includes hot 
lunch. Lunch hour at Enterprise Square. 


NOV. 14 

The Holodomor (Famine in Ukraine), 
1932-33: The View From the Polish 
Foreign Office. Robert Kusnierz, pro- 
fessor at the Institute of History and 


Political Science at Poland's Pomeranian 
University, will be on hand to talk about 
the inaction of the Polish Foreign Office 
relating to reliable information on the 
terrible condition of the peasantry in 
Soviet Ukraine during the Holodomor of 
1932-1933. 3 p.m. 227 Athabasca Hall. 


International Update — U of A’s 
Position in a Changing International 
Education Landscape. A seminar by 
Daniel Guhr, managing director of the 
Illuminate Consulting Group, a well- 
known higher education consulting 
firm. Please register by Nov.13 at bit. 
ly/1cqfLFl. 

2-4 p.m. 236/238 Telus Centre. 


Killam Prize Winner Lecture Series — 
Past Climate Tests of Future Climate 
Predictions: Testing Climate Model 
Veracity. Richard Peltier, University of 
Toronto physics professor and 2013 
Canada Council Killam Prize Winner 
in Natural Sciences, will show how 
his mathematical concepts depict how 
our climate has evolved over the past 
750 million years, and project what is 
likely to happen in the future. As he 
addressed climate model veracity, his 
presentation will include examples of 


The moose is on the loose 


past events along the “Alberta corri- 
dor.” 4 p.m. 150 Telus Centre. 


Global Health Film Series: Heart of 
Sky, Heart of Earth. The ancient Maya 
believed this present world would 

end and a new cycle would arise after 
5,125 years. How does the story end? 
Heart of Sky, Heart of Earth follows six 
young Maya in Guatemala and Chiapas 
through their daily ceremonial life, 
revealing their determination to resist 
the destruction of their culture and 
environment. 5 —7 p.m. 2-420 ECHA. 


NOV. 15 


International Week: Call for Proposals 
Deadline. Details can be found at www. 
globaled.ualberta.ca/iweek. 


NOV. 16 


Futurescape City Tour exhibition. Join 
researchers as part of an interactive tour 
examining the relationship between 
novel technologies and the future of our 
city-region. Telus World of Science. For 
more details go to www.crsc.ualberta. 
ca/Research/Nano-community/ and click 
on Futurescape city tours. 


Healthy Campus Symposium. This 
initiative of University Wellness Services’ 


pauddng 


mi 


What do the prime minister’s residence, the Canadian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., and the University of Alberta have in common? All are home to the art of 
Charles Pachter, thanks to a generous gift by the artist to the U of A. An exhibition 
at the Enterprise Square Galleries until Nov. 30 is a chance to get a first-hand look 
at how Pachter’s indelible pop images satirize and celebrate icons of Canadiana. 


Health & Wellness Team, will showcase 
healthy campus project ideas from 
participants of the “Heroes for Health 
Challenge.” Registration deadline is 
Nov. 12. 10 a.m.—2:15 p.m. 


NOV. 17-19 


Enterprise Quartet Concert : Prussian 
Quartets III. Mozart's last quartets, and 
three more by J. Haydn—all nicknamed 
“Prussian.” (Nov. 17) 1-2:30 p.m. 
Whitemud Crossing Library. (Nov. 18) 
Noon-1:30 p.m. Winspear. (Nov. 19) 
7:30-9 p.m. City Hall. Free admission. 


NOV. 17 


The Company of Heaven: Britten 
at 100. 8-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 
Tickets at yeglive.ca/ualbertamusic. 


NOV. 18 


Undergraduate Research Across the 
Curriculum. Brad Wuetherick, direc- 
tor of the Centre for Learning and 
Teaching at Dalhousie University, and 
Connie Varnhagen, academic director 
of Undergraduate Research Initiative, 
will present a model for curriculum and 
work with faculty on curriculum (re) 
development to build in appropriate 
undergraduate research experiences 
across degree programs. 2—5 p.m. 
217/219 Telus Centre. 


Monday Noon Music — Piano Concert. 
Students of Janet Scott Hoyt. Noon— 


1 p.m. Convocation Hall. Free admission. 


NOV. 19-20 


Convocation. Don Getty will receive an 
honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 19 
at 3 p.m. Sarah McLachlan will receive 

an honorary doctor of laws degree 

Nov. 20 at 10 a.m. Charles Hantho 

will receive an honorary doctor of laws 

degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 


NOV. 19 


Creating Course-Based Undergraduate 
Research Projects and Assignments. 

In this workshop Brad Wuetherick, 
director of the Centre for Learning and 
Teaching at Dalhousie University, and 
Connie Varnhagen, academic director of 
the University Research Initiative, will 
help educators develop undergradu- 

ate research assignments and projects. 
2-5 p.m. 217/219 Telus Centre. 


NOV. 20 
Regional Planning Speaker Series: What 


_ Is an Innovative City? Kevin Jones and 


Rob Shields from City-Region Studies Centre 
will provide an introduction to thinking 
about cities as innovative spaces. Chris 
Lumb, CEO of TEC Edmonton, will address 
the importance of entrepreneurship as 

a means of fostering innovation. Details 
of the Blatchford City-Centre Airport 
Development will also be discussed. 
5:30-7 p.m. Art Gallery of Alberta. 


NOV. 21 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble. 8-10 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. Admission by 
donation. 


Celebration of Service. The annual 
Celebration of Service recognizes faculty 
and staff who have attained 25, 30, 

35, 40 or 45 years of service within the 
2013 calendar year. For more, contact 
Sarah Flower sarah.flower@ualberta.ca. 
3-6 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


Global Health Film Series: Water 
Wars: When Drought, Flood, and 


Greed Collide. This documentary uncov- 


ers critical water issues facing humanity. 
It takes the viewer from the floods and 
droughts in Bangladesh, to dam build- 
ing in India, to water management in 
the Netherlands and the United States. 
5-7 p.m. 2-420 ECHA. 


The Educated Entrepreneur. Thinking 
of starting a business? Ready to take 
your small business to the next level? A 
panel of U of A alumni entrepreneurs, 
advisors and community leaders will 
share their expert advice and experi- 
ence. $15. 6-8:30 p.m. Lister Centre. 
For more, contact katy.yachimec@ 
ualberta.ca. 


NOV. 22 


Festival of Ideas. Singer/songwriter 
Alanis Morissette and writer Margaret 
Atwood will share a lively discussion on 
“Life, Love and Art." The evening will 
be moderated by Jared Bland of The 
Globe and Mail and include a Q&A with 
the audience. 8 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


Contempo. 7—10 p.m. Convocation Hall. 
Admission by donation. 


3rd Annual Undergraduate Research 
Symposium. The marquee event 

of the November-long Festival of 
Undergraduate Research and Creative 
Activities, this symposium is an oppor- 
tunity for students to share their research 
through posters, performances or other 
demonstrations. 11-2 p.m. CCIS. 


\ rat 1} 


A BRACING -5 C COULDN'T STOP 
a determined group of divers from taking the 
plunge for charity in the University of Alberta's 
main quad the morning of Oct. 29. The eighth 
annual Chillin’ for Charity, a campus event to 
raise money for the United Way, saw almost 
100 participants doff their warm clothing 
and dive into the frigid waters. 


The Chiltin’ for Charity drive, an event held 
at schools nationally as part of the Jeux de 
Commerce games, is expected to raise roughly 


$10,000 for the campus campaign. 
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Honours academy 


Plan in works for new degree that 
blends arts and science 
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The U of A 
gets its moose 


Iconic Canadian artist Charles 
| Pachter makes generous gift to 


the U of A 
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2013 Fall Convocation 
| No shortage of successes 


| 
| 
| 


Wise words 
to live by 


t the University of 

Alberta’s 2013 fall con- 

vocation Noy. 19-20, a 
former premier, a Canadian music 
icon and a celebrated engineering 
alumnus received honorary degrees 
and imparted these words of wis- 
dom to graduands: 


“I HAVE NEVER FOR ONE moment 
regretted that I had aspiration—that 
after I gradu- 
ated, there were 
moments where 
my reach did 
exceed my grasp. 
It brought many 
joys, constant 
stimulation and some serious ob- 
stacles, which ultimately resulted in 

a genuine sense of accomplishment, 
and exposure to worlds I could never 
have dreamt.” 

Don Getty, Alberta's 11th premier, who 
received an honorary doctor of laws degree at 
a private conferral Nov. 16. His convocation 
address was delivered by his son Darin Getty 
Nov, 19. 
“Te YOU LIVE YOUR LIFE with im- 
peccability and passion, to a certain 
degree, you are 
above reproach, 
because what 
that means is 
that you've done 
your absolute 

4 best—you 
always strive higher and you always 
try to do everything you can to be 
the best possible person you can be. 

I think if you can move forward in 
your life with that attitude, you kind 
of can’t fail.” 

Sarah McLachlan, award-winning singer/ 
songwriter, who sang | Will Remember You and 
Angel after receiving an honorary doctor of 
laws degree Nov. 20. 


“BUSINESS MUST REFORM AND 
REWIRE itself, and its practitioners 
must think deeply about its value 
and role in soci- 
ety. Individuals 
with the scien- 
tific, techno- 
logical and 
problem-solving 
skills that you have acquired over 
four years at the U of A are ideally 
suited to playing a leadership role in 
addressing these pressing issues.” 
Charles Hantho, Canadian business leader and 


U of A alumnus, who received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree Nov. 20. 
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Michael Brown 
killed workers who can think, reason, 
communicate and collaborate effectively 
are in demand as the emphasis on infor- 
mation technologies and knowledge services 
continues to grow. 
Such dramatic global changes are shaping 
how educational tests are created and delivered. 
Increasingly, computers allow educators 
to administer tests more frequently so that 
students can receive feedback continuously 
while they develop essential 21st-century skills. 
But since tests are being given more frequently, 
a constant supply of unique, content-specific 
items is needed. 

Mark Gierl, professor in the Department 
of Educational Psychology, was advanced to 
Tier 1 Canada Research Chair in Educational 
Measurement to help create an innovative 
approach to produce the large number of test 
items educators will require for the transition to 
computerized educational testing, also known 
as automatic item generation. 

“As the U of A begins the transition from 
paper to computer-based testing and traditional 


to blended delivery, the opportunities for 


UotA generates range of 
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A tribute to remember 


‘abo x wn 0h 2%, 
By ewan we 


Canadian music icon Sarah McLachlan delighted nearly 500 U of A graduands with renditions of / Will Remember You and Angel at the Nov. 20 convocation ceremony after 


Canada Research Chairs 


receiving an honorary doctor of laws degree from the university. 


assessment-re- 
lated research 


SUBWAIS PJBUOIY 


and applica- 
tions will only 
increase,’ said 
Gierl, whose 
new Tier 1 
CRC status is 
reserved for 


\ researchers 
Mark Gierl was advanced to Tier1 = acknowledged 
CRC in Educational Measurement. by their peers 
as world 


leaders in their fields. “It is an excellent 
time to work at the U of A because there 
are excellent opportunities for research in 
technology-enhanced assessment.” 

Gierl, whose advancement to Tier 1 jumps 
his award to $1.4 million paid out over seven 
years, is joined by four new Tier 2 CRCs—a 
title that comes with a $500,000 award paid out 
over five years and is given to emerging research- 
ers who are acknowledged by their peers as 
having the potential to lead in their field. 

The new Tier 2 CRCs include David 
Marchant, who was named CRC in Viral 
Pathogenesis; Ben Montpetit, CRC in RNA 


Transport; Shannon Scott, CRC in Knowledge 
Translation in Children’s Health; and Long Li, 
CRC in Stable Isotope Geochemistry. 


G6 As the U of A begins the transition 
from paper to computer-based 
testing and traditional to blended 
delivery, the opportunities for 
assessment-related research and 
applications will only increase.” 


Mark Gier| 


“Four new chairs and one advancement 
is excellent news and clear recognition of the 
national calibre of our researchers and the research 
they conduct at the University of Alberta,” said 
Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president of research. 
“Programs like the Canada Research Chairs not 
only help advance scientific discoyery and societal 
development, but they also help us attract and keep 
some of the world’s best researchers in Canada.” 


Continued on page 2 
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New cross-disciplinary degree would be Canadas first 


Geoff McMaster 
here is a new kind of 
degree on the horizon for 
the University of Alberta, 

designed to educate the citizen 

of tomorrow. 

Mikael Adolphson, a professor 
of Japanese cultural studies, chem- 
ist Glen Loppnow and sociologist 
Richard Westerman are bridging 
faculties to build what they call an 
honours academy, a broad-based 
interdisciplinary program that will 
immerse students over five years 
in a range of disciplines before 
they declare a major. With a grant 
from the Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund, Adolphson 
and Loppnow will develop the pro- 


gram over the next three years. 


66 We want to educate a 
new citizen, with broad 
knowledge, who can be 
a bridge between these 
different disciplines, who 
can talk the language 
of science and also 
the social sciences 
or humanities. ” 


Mikael Adolphson 


The concept is based on the hon- 
ours college in the United States, 
which has shown dramatic success 
in both attracting students and 
preparing them for an increasingly 
interdisciplinary workplace. The 


U of A’s honours academy would be 
the first such program in Canada, 
says Adolphson, and would be “a 
chance for Alberta to really put 
itself on the map. 

“Students graduating from 
honours colleges in the U.S. get em- 
ployment or go to graduate school 
in 98 to 99 per cent of cases. So the 
success rate is beyond any doubt.” 

Adolphson, who witnessed 
the rise of one such college when 
on faculty at the University of 
Oklahoma, says the model is perfect 
for a public research-intensive uni- 
versity interested in attracting the 
best and brightest students. 

“Oklahoma was of course very 
famous for football, not for educa- 
tion,’ says Adolphson. “But the first 
thing the new president did when 
he arrived was start an honours col- 
lege, and as a result, OMahoma got 
known all of a sudden for academ- 
ics. Within three years, it had the 
highest number of national merit 
scholars (high-school scholarship 
recipients) of any public university 
in the United States.” 

He says today’s students are 
expected to specialize “too heavily, 
too early” and don’t have the broad 
foundation that a liberal arts educa 


tion provides. “We want to educate 
a new citizen, with broad know- 
ledge, who can be a bridge between 
these different disciplines, who can 
talk the language of science and also 
the social sciences or humanities.” 
Adolphson says he met recently 
with a group of prominent business 
leaders who all agreed on one point: 
while employers need graduates with 
specialized knowledge, they also 


Mikael Adolphson is leading a project 
bridging the faculties of arts and science. 


need team players who can work with 
people trained in different fields. 

He pointed to the U of A’s new 
certificate program in computer 
gaming, which offers a specialized 
degree in addition to courses requir- 
ing interdisciplinary problem solv- 
ing: “That’s what we need for our 
future entrepreneurs and citizens, 
whatever they will be.” 

Adolphson and his colleagues 
will spend the next three years 
researching the potential impact of 
the program, surveying high-school 
students across the province to 
assess demand, developing courses 
and recruiting potential instructors. 

“We have a very strong public 
research university, and compara- 
tively cheap tuition, but we may 
not always be attracting the top 
students, even from Alberta. So 
this could be one way of doing that. 
We're looking for students with the 
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Four university faculty named Tier 2 Canada Research Chairs 


Marchant, a virologist in the Li Ka Shing 
Institute of Virology and Department of Medical i 
Microbiology and Immunology, is looking to use 
his CRC to better understand viral infections of 


the lungs. 


“There is no effective antiviral strategy to 
treat infections by any of these viruses, and so by 
understanding these viruses we are discovering 
common traits to develop broad-spectrum anti- 
viral drugs to treat infection by any virus,’ he said. 
Marchant, who has been at the U of A for 
a little more than a year, says ensuring that his 


lab’s most promising therapeutic strategies are 


The new Tier 2 CRCs include (from le 


passion to become these informed 
citizens, these bridging figures.” 

The program will be research- 
oriented. Students start with a prob- 
lem and bring in whatever disciplin- 
ary approaches are needed to solve 
it, rather than starting from within 
a discipline as a point of departure. 
“In the first year, they would take 
most of the required courses, then 
after that would go into any faculty 
they want.” 

The program would conclude 
with a capstone project in which 
students prepare a presentation at- 
tempting to solve a problem. 

Adolphson says he'd also like to 
“invert the pyramid of class sizes,” 
allowing students to begin the 
program with small seminars that 
encourage more direct interaction 
with faculty. 

“We want to keep students here,” 
he says. “We have the best economy 
in Canada, and we're losing some 
of them, especially in the south, to 
places like McGill and UBC. If we 
do get an honours academy, I’m 
absolutely convinced we'll reverse 
the trend. We'll be snatching up 
students from other provinces.” 

The Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund was created 
to improve teaching and learning 
effectiveness. The fund supports a 
diverse range of initiatives specific- 
ally focused on creating exceptional 
and life-changing university experi- 
ences for students. Mi 


Continued from page 1 
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ft) David Marchant, CRC in Viral Pathogenesis; Ben Montpetit, RNA Transport; 
Long Li, Stable lsotope Geochemistry; and Shannon Scott, Knowledge Translation in Children’s Health. 


developed into real therapeutics for Canadians 
takes a certain synergy. 

“The collaborative research environment 
at the University of Alberta truly nurtures 
the development of new investigators such as 
myself,’ he said. “I was attracted by the fact that 
this is one of the most progressive universities in 
Canada that has set out to be research-intensive 
and has done so in an exceptional manner.” 

‘The research being conducted in Montpetit’s 
laboratory focuses on describing the mechanism of 
messenger RNA transport within the eukaryotic 
cells. These information-carrying molecules are 
assembled in the nucleus by copying DNA and are 
then delivered to the cytoplasm, where the 
information is used to direct the production of 
proteins. This is relevant to human health because 
disruption of the transport process is the basis 
of multiple human diseases and a goal of many 
viruses during infection of a host cell. 

He says the mechanism by which transport is 
accomplished is far from simple and requires fur- 
ther study—a fundamental basic research neces- 
sity that is being undertaken in fewer institutions. 

“Given that my research program is fo- 
cused on a fundamental cell biology question, 

I was in search of acommunity where such 


research was seen as important and was being 
successfully pursued,” he said. “This led me back 
to Canada and here to the Department of Cell 
Biology at the U of A, where I feel that this is the 
cornerstone of the research being conducted. I 
believe the commitment to fundamental research 
is exemplified by the university’s support of both 
my recent CRC and CFI applications. “ 

Scott, a professor in the Faculty of Nursing, 
studies the process that guides research evidence 
from the lab to pediatric clinical practice, also 
known as knowledge translation. She says the 
failures of this important process are affecting 
the health outcomes of Canadian children and 
are resulting in unnecessary health-care costs. 
“This research has the potential to yield large 
dividends for lifelong health and quality of life of 
Canadian children.” 

And while is Scott is passionate about her 
research, she says she does get a certain energy 
from the intellectual milieu at the U of A. “The 
large numbers of highly talented graduate stu- 
dents engaged in research, the breadth of talent 
in the professoriate, a culture that values innova- 
tion and discovery, and strong organizational 
support are some of the reasons I enjoy doing 
research at the University of Alberta.” 


Li, professor in the Department of Earth 
and Atmospheric Sciences, will use his CRC to 
continue to develop tools to measure extremely 
low levels of carbon and nitrogen in minerals to 
address scientific questions in very broad areas, 
such as looking at the evolution of Earth systems 
and exploring energy and resources. 

Because of the range of questions his lab at- 
tempts to address, Li says his research requires 
strong support from the university, as wellasa 
rich diversity of interests across the geosciences. 

“My broad research interests in applying 
stable isotopic tools to solve important geo- 
logical and ecological problems can be greatly 
reinforced by collaboration with the researchers 
next door,” he said. 

The U of A now has 88 CRCs—S1 Tier 1 
chairs worth $10.2 million annually and 37 Tier 
2 chairs worth $3.7 million. 

In 2000, the Government of Canada cre- 
ated the Canada Research Chairs program to 
establish 2,000 research professorships in eligible 
degree-granting institutions across the country. 
The program invests $300 million per year to, 
attract and retain some of the world’s most ac- 
complished and promising minds. i 
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Charles Pachter’s gifts to U of A on display in exhibit Seudy paves — 
| Way for | 
custom cancer 

| treatment 


Michael Brown 


harles Pachter, the Canadian artist who elevated the moose to 
Canadian icon status, has a saying: everything you do in life, 
whether you know it dr not, is rehearsal for the next thing. 

So when he met Carl Amrhein, the University of Alberta’s provost, 
when Amrhein was the dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science at the 
University of Toronto a dozen years ago, Pachter would have had an ink- 
ling that their paths would cross again. 


Raquel Maurier 

ae prostate cancer re- 
He’s a great guy and I hadn’t seen him in years,” remembers Pachter, 

whose art channels everyday Canadian icons—wildlife, hockey players, 
Mounties, even the Queen—into 
stylized pop images. “Then he 
wrote to me two and a half years 
ago and asked me if I had any 
more moose sculptures, as the 


searcher at the University 
of Alberta and his team 
have discovered how to improve 
currently available cancer drugs 
so the medication could be per- 
| sonalized for individual patients. 
| John Lewis, a researcher in the 
| Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
published his team’s findings in 


University of Alberta was interest- 
ed in getting one. I guess I turned 
the moose into my Andy Warhol 
Canadian icon—and I happened 


7= \ndelible pop images 
like Moose Lake Pas De Combinatorial Science earlier this | 
Deux (above) are now | year. He worked with colleagues | 
on display at Enterprise | 2 
Square Galleries, as is a 
Pachter moose sculpture. 


the peer-reviewed journal 4CS 


to have another moose sculpture. 


“He put me in touch with [mu- 
seums] at the U of A, and the next 
thing we are talking about the 
possibility of something larger.” 


from Western University and the 


U of A on the project. 


Charles Pachter 


The rehearsal for something “T love the idea of getting 


larger is now a reality, thanks to a 14-piece art gift Pachter made to the 
U of A that is on display until Noy. 30 at the Enterprise Square Galleries. 
Pachter, 71, says at this stage of his life, which he playfully refers to as 
“the fourth quarter,’ he has begun to think about his legacy. 
“When you reach your last quarter you start to think about what to do 
with your important works and where should they be,” he said. “I’m really 
excited about having some of my finest stuff out in Alberta because that’s 


my work out to a place where 
my mom was born before my 
grandparents moyed back east 
during the First World War, 
said Pachter. He also recalls a 
trip out west from Toronto in 
1969 to take a teaching job in 


legacy stuff—it will be here as a permanent acquisition.” 

And although Pachter’s only visit to Edmonton came in 1970—while 
visiting his childhood friend, muse and collaborator Margaret Atwood, 
who spent the 1969-70 academic year teaching in the Department of 
English and Film Studies—his roots in Edmonton run deeper than most; 
it’s where his mother was born. 


Calgary as being pivotal in his 

efforts to define salient qual- 

ities of the Canadian identity. 
“For an artist to see the size 


Supplied 


John Lewis 


of this country, it just blew me 


away; I couldn't believe it.” 


Now an officer of the In the article, the team | 


Orcs ebsanaden Pachter has outlines a breakthrough in how ] 
S) eaten the odds and made it current drug treatments could be | 
Whence the moose: as a Canadian artist. | improved. | 


“T worked for nearly 50 | “We've developed a screening 


in 1925, 50,000 people lined Toronto's Bay Street to watch a rugged 
Northern Ontario character named Joe LaFlamme race a sled team made 
up entirely of wolves. It was the first showing of a one-man travelling 
circus that would run for more than 20 years. 

And while the pack of domesticated wolves being mushed was 
impressive, nothing stirred the imagination like the hulking moose that 
“Mooseman” LaFlamme would trot out during a visit. 

It made a lasting impression on famed Canadian artist Charles 
Pachter, who stared up at the moose as a four year-old when LaFlamme 
stopped by the PNE in Toronto in 1947. 

"| was fascinated by this animal,” said Pachter. 


years trying to probe the psyche of the nation,” he said. “I love the fact that technology that uses living cancer | 
I’m seen as a kind of Canadian artist laureate.” | cells to create custom-targeted 


Among the four paintings, nine graphics and the moose sculpture cancer drugs,” said lead author 


Pachter donated to the U of A are The Supremes, a major painting of the | Choi-Fong Cho. “This opens up 


Supreme Court justices, which includes chief justice and U of A alumna | the opportunity to take tumour 


Beverly McLachlin; Flagspatter, a Jackson Pollock-inspired interpretation cells from patients and create 


of the Canadian flag; and a handmade folio of Atwood poems and his 
prints called The Journals of Susanna Moodie—widely thought to be the 
most important collaboration between a Canadian poet and a Canadian 


drugs that can be specifically used 
| against each patient's cancer cells. 
| We could take existing cancer 
artist. “I only have four copies left of the original run of just 120—I wanted | drugs and tweak them to directly 
Edmonton to have one.” Wi home in on each patient's cancer.” | 
Lewis explains that each 


cancer is like a lock for which we | 


don’t have a key. This screening 
technology could be used to look 


¢ >») 
Researcher awarded Movember money, sports Mo 
for unique strings of amino acids | 
Richard Cairney precisely locate a tumour. This visual information should help doctors to | that recognize a patient’s cancer | 


take biopsies of the tumour and to treat it with less impact on non-cancer- _| cells—‘like sifting through a big 
| 
| 


University of Alberta biomedical engineer has a new reason to ous tissue nearby. bag of eight billion keys”—to find 


take part in the annual Movember cancer fundraiser—he has been 
awarded funding that could advance prostate cancer detection 


Zemp’s group is also researching how intense ultrasound waves directed _| the one that works for each pa- 


at a tumour can cause small vesicles from cells—not the cancer itself—to tient. Existing drugs can then be 
adapted to target just the cancer 
cells, and not healthy cells. 


Further research is needed to 


be released into a person’s bloodstream. When this happens, blood tests 
and treatment. P Pp 


Roger Zemp, a professor in the Department of Electrical and Computer 

Engineering, has been awarded nearly $200,000 in research funding through 
pun a Prostate Cancer 

Canada Movember 

Discovery Grant. 

“This funding is 
greatly appreciated. I’m 
thankful to all of the 
Movember supporters 
and Prostate Cancer 
Canada,” he said. 

The funding will 
help Zemp and his team 
to develop medical 
imaging technologies 


can reveal more detailed characteristics about the cancer, including how 
aggressive it is. Using that information, doctors and patients can settle on a 


course of action. see whether patients with certain 


y MTT 


“Our idea is that you can apply ultrasound waves to a tumour to release _| types of cancers have the same 


Supplied 


these biomarkers, which gives you a molecular profile of the tumour. If this | “keys” or biomarkers, so that one 


pans out, it could be very powerful.” adapted drug could treat patients 

Detailed information about a tumour’s location and characteristics with prostate cancer, or those with 

pancreatic cancer, as an example. 
But each adapted drug needs 


to be evaluated with clinical trials, 


could convince patients with prostate cancer to move ahead with early 
treatment, rather than adopting a wait-and-see strategy. 

“A lot of men are afraid of the possible side-effects of treatment,’ said 
Zemp. “Some men, if they knew there would be no side-effects of some cautions Lewis. However, he says, 
therapies, would opt for local, direct treatment. Right now, we're lacking “Cancer research and treatment 
the tools to make the best clinical decisions, and that’s stressful for patients | is headed in the direction of 
and clinicians.” personalized medicine, so the ap- 

Zemp’s research is also funded by the Canadian Cancer Society, 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation, the Alberta Cancer Foundation, nanoBridge, 
and Alberta Innovates Technology Futures. His research group works in 
collaboration with several other groups across campus—partnerships he 
says are the key to improving patient health. 


“I consider myself a biomedical engineer, and we need teams of people 


i) (a! I 


Roger Zemp received nearly $200,000 through a 
Prostate Cancer Canada Movember Discovery Grant. 


proyal process may become more 
that will enable doctors streamlined in the future. 


to better understand a The research was funded 


patient’s health and come up with improved treatment plans. 
“The idea is to help doctors see cancers better, said Zemp. “Right 
now doctors can have a hard time visualizing where cancers are and 


by Prostate Cancer Canada, 
with funds raised during the 
Movember campaign, and 

by the Ontario Institute for 


poets ; z, 
redicting aggressiveness. 
i ae Cancer Research. Mi 


Using photoacoustic imaging, Zemp and his team are able to capture 
crisp images of small blood vessels that grow around tumours, and more 


working together if we are going to beat cancer. We need clinicians and 


cancer biologists, yes, but we need engineers too.” M 


a 
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U of A clinical faculty member to provide disaster relief in the Philippines 


Janet Harvey 
n Noy. 8, Typhoon 
Haiyan—the most 
powerful storm ever to 

hit land—struck the Philippines. 

Within 10 days, Rashad Chin was 

on a plane headed there to lead a 

team providing medical care and 

disaster assistance. 
The clinical faculty member 

in the Department of Emergency 

Medicine 

and recent 

gradu- 

ate of the 

Faculty of 

Medicine & 

Dentistry’s 

emergency 


medicine 


resident pro- 

m aAY aan 
Rashad Chin is headed 
to the Philippines. 


gram is part 
of the first 
medical unit 
from Canadian Medical Assistance 
Teams (CMAT) deployed to the 
disaster zone. Chin is also an at- 
tending emergency physician at the 
University of Alberta Hospital. 
Chin departed Edmonton in the 
early hours Nov. 18 to join the rest 
of his team in Vancouver, arriving in 
Cebu City, Philippines, early in the 
morning Noy. 20. A four-member 
assessment team from CMAT is 
already in the Philippines co-ordin- 
ating with the United Nations, Red 
Cross and other aid organizations to 
determine the region’s most pressing 


Rashad Chin gets checked out while 
providing disaster assistance in the 
aftermath of Haiti’s devastating 
2010 earthquake. 


needs. To date, more than 4,000 
people are confirmed dead and 
more than 1,600 are still missing. 
Many thousands have been injured. 

As response co-ordinator for 
CMAT, Chin spent the last few 
days before mobilization assessing 
volunteer requests and determining 
the makeup of the teams. “There are 
over 1,000 people on our email list 
and many more expressing interest 
on social media in going to help,’ 
said Chin. “I have to sort through 
all those requests to determine their 
qualifications, what specialties ee 
needed the most and what supplies 
are needed the most.” 

And that is only the beginning 
of Chin’s duties. In the Philippines, 
he will be part of the team provid- 
ing medical care to those who need 
it the most. In the midst of frenetic 
preparations for the mission, Chin 
struggled to put into words what it 
is like to work in a disaster zone. 

“There are so many different emo- 
tions that describe the complete sense 
of what it’s like to be a relief worker 
in such devastation,’ said Chin. “But 
even after the first couple of days of 


. 
WH 


a mission, many things that you face 
with health care just fall away. There 
is less politics, less red tape, and you 
really get to see the value in helping 
people in need. Certainly people in 
a disaster zone like this need that 
assistance, and it is very rewarding to 
provide that service and give back. 
It’s what I’ve been trained for.” 

This will be Chin’s fifth relief 
mission, haying been deployed three 
times to Haiti in the wake of that 
country’s devastating earthquake in 
2010, and once to Pakistan to provide 
assistance after that nation’s flooding 
in 2010. He and his team will remain 
in the Philippines until Dec. 9. 

Chin first became interested in 
medical disaster-relief work during 
his residency in emergency medi- 
cine. Another physician who was 
going to Haiti to provide earth- 
quake relief mentioned that CMAT 
was still sending teams. Chin got in 
touch with CMAT and shipped out 


for Haiti as well. The experience was 


so meaningful that Chin increased 
his involvement with CMAT—he 
is now a board member for the 
organization as well as response 


Connections run strong in ATEP grad 


payjddng 


co-ordinator—and obtained 
a European Master in Disaster 
Medicine. 

“The problems you have on the 
ground there are much different 
from what you see here—the prob- 
lems of not having a system around 
you because it’s been devastated 
by environmental conditions,’ said 


Chin of medicine in a disaster zone. 
“The challenges are different but at 
the end of the day, whether working 
at home or working there, you're 
helping people. And that is the most 
important part.” 

To donate to CMAT’s relief 
efforts, visit www.canadianmedical- 
teams.org. Mi 


Michel Proulx 


the Lower Athabasca region. 


dedicated science capacity for test- 
ing cause-and-effect relationships 
related to the monitoring informa- 
tion generated in the province. 
“We'll use our own data, 


supplemented extensively by 
data from monitoring agencies 


such as the Alberta Biodiversity 
Monitoring Institute and 

the Alberta Environmental 
Monitoring, Evaluation and 
Reporting Agency to identify bio- 


diversity conservation challenges 
and determine potential solu- 
tions,’ explained Boutin. “The 


$4M announced for biodiversity 
conservation chairs program 


he Alberta Biodiversity Conservation Chairs program received 
more than $4 million for five years to examine the cumulative 
impact of industrial development on biodiversity, including in 


The two chairs, Scott Nielsen from the Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences and Stan Boutin from the Faculty of 
Science, will conduct a number of research projects focused on key bio- 
diversity challenges related to the energy sector. Their goal is to under- 
stand how the combined effects of human activities affect biodiversity, 
and to design and test strategies to mitigate those effects. 


“We have unprecedented changes in our landscape, and trying to 
find solutions is important for sustaining our biodiversity and our 
international reputation,’ said Nielsen. “The chairs are an approach to 
build the needed collaborations to make that happen and to communi- 
cate solutions to the public and industry.” 

The chairs will act as the hub of a broad-based research program that 


will extend the province's research and innovation network, providing 


Alberta Biodiversity Conservation Chairs 
Scott Nielsen and Stan Boutin will 

focus on understanding the effects of 
industrial development on biodiversity. 


research will inform policy decisions and ensure that industry has the 
information it needs to develop and implement solutions.” 
One issue the chairs will work to address through research projects is 


Jamie Hanlon 


jumped at the chance to fulfil a lifelong dream of be- 
coming a teacher. 


. . rs . « ry 1 « . . . . . 
s the lights dimmed for the morning conyo- I have always dreamed about making a difference woodland caribou conservation. Industry is interested in reversing the 


in the lives of children,” she said. “I had people in the 
schools rooting for me and the education that I was 
aiming for.” 


cation ceremony Noy. 20 at the University decline of herds and is looking at options it can undertake to make a dif- 


ference. Boutin will design and test the effectiveness of various strategies. 
Nielsen will be leading a project to understand patterns of natural 


of Alberta, a community was preparing 


to graduate. 


With 48 undergraduates crossing the stage, the What made the program attractive to Hamelin was 


reforestation in the area of seismic lines for mineral, oil and gas explora- 


Aboriginal Teacher Education Program graduated being able to complete it in her home community. 


tion, and to determine what can be done to speed recovery. His project 


its largest class as part of the Faculty of Education’s With three very young 


will result in software that categorizes areas and tells decision-makers 


fall convocation. children and two 


2 
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where they should focus restoration efforts to get the most benefit. 


older stepchildren, 


The program, which is also celebrating its 10th an- Funding for the program comes from Canada’s Oil Sands 


niversary this year, allows students to complete their she says there were 


Innovation Alliance, Alberta Innoyates — Energy and Environment 
moments where she 
felt the pressure of bal- 


ancing her studies and 


bachelor’s degree in elementary education while main- Solutions, Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions, the University of 


Alberta and the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada. M 


taining community, family and cultural connections. 
‘The program’s goal is to increase the number of First 


Nations, Métis and Inuit teachers, as well as teachers her family. But with 


with an understanding of Aboriginal issues, perspec- the support of her 


tives and histories in the classrooms. Students who family, her commun- 


graduate from ATEP are prepared to teach responsively ity, her instructors and 


Are You a. 


. i e y / im , 
i ea 


Congratulations to Frances 
Pownall, who won a Butterdome 
butter dish as part of Folio's Nov. 8 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Pownall identified the picture as the 
scene of last week's flu clinic held 
in Dinwoodie Lounge on the second 
floor of SUB. Up for grabs this week 
is a copy of The Tree of Story, the 
conclusion of Thomas Wharton's 
critically acclaimed Perilous Realm 
trilogy. To win it, simply identify 
where the subjects pictured are 
located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Mon- 
day, Dec. 2, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 


and meaningfully when they have Aboriginal students those in her program, 


in their classes, and in Aboriginal communities. she found the resolve 


Working in co-operation with Northern Lakes 
College and the Northland School Division, ATEP 


allowed its graduating students to study at 14 com- 


to carry on. 
Yvonne Hamelin ree ~ 
Most of our co- 


hort became an ATEP 


family; we were always willing to help each other out if 


paiididns 


munity sites. The program engages elders as mentors 
and co-instructors, and program sites have offered we had struggles, whether it was in school or home life” 
support through indigenous ceremonies. Offering said Hamelin. “My high points were meeting a bunch 
ATED within students’ home communities is a vital of wonderful people from different areas and becoming 
reason the program has excellent student success friends and adoptive families.” 

and retention. Hamelin is now working as a kindergarten teacher 
Many of those who are completing their BEd are in a community roughly an hour from her home. For 
her, the position is a source of both responsibility 


former teaching assistants who sought to provide some 
and pride. 


continuity in the learning experiences of their children, 
while implementing or maintaining indigenous content “T think it is important to teach in our home com- 
in their classrooms. munity because there are ties to the community—we 
High Prairie’s Yvonne Hamelin is one of those will know the families in the communities,” said 


Hamelin. “I know a lot of the families in the area that 
Iam working with. They are happy that I am teaching 
their children.” Wi 


ATEP graduates who feels the sense of community— 


both at home and through the program. After having 
spent seven years as a teaching assistant, Hamelin 


he University of Alberta is a world 

leader in engineering, public health 

and water research, and prides itself 
on selfless service to the community. That 
expertise and commitment to community can 
be traced to the university’s earliest days. 

In 1910, William Muir Edwards, one of 
the university’s first four professors, ended an 
outbreak of typhoid that was claiming lives— 
even our own students—by investigating 
and repairing a faulty water treatment plant. 
He died in the service of others, tending to 
victims of the global Spanish flu epidemic 
at Pembina Hall. On Noy. 14, the university 
community commemorated the 95th anniver- 
sary of his death. 

His close friend and colleague, classics 
professor William Hardy Alexander, penned 
this upon Edwards’ death: “He tenderly 
bore the sick in and reverently carried the 
dead out, and by ready acceptance of the 
meanest tasks inspired in others a true sense 
of service.” 

Edwards truly lived the U of A’s vision “to 
inspire the human spirit through outstand- 
ing achievements in learning, discovery, and 
citizenship in a creative community, building 
one of the world’s great universities for the 
public good.” 

Edwards was a civil engineering professor. 
Founding president Henry Marshall Tory 
knew Alberta needed engineers to build roads 
and bridges and dams, and he wanted them 
educated at the University of Alberta. The 
first five engineers graduated from the U of A 
100 years ago, in 1913. 

Edwards mother was the iconic Henrietta 
Muir Edwards, one of the “Eamous Five” who 
asked the Privy Council of England whether 


5s ilgnel ah haselp ig la gts mao meester 


William Muir Edwards (middle r 


Sigh 


‘ow, seated far left) with the first U of A Students’ Union executive. Seated at 


ie 


centre are founding president Henry Marshall Tory and Alberta premier A.C. Rutherford. 


“persons” for the purpose of being elected 
to Canada’s Senate. (The answer was yes.) 
Edwards himself graduated at the head of his 
class at McGill, earning his BSc in 1901. He 
immediately went on to earn his civil engin- 
eering degree at McGill the following year, 
winning the British Association Medal for 
Applied Science, then served as an assistant 
professor at McGill until 1907. 

That's when Tory, also a McGill graduate, 
scooped Edwards from McGill to the U of A. 

Edwards was more than just a bright 
young academic. He also excelled at sports. 
At McGill, he won the Athletic Association 
Silver Medal, breaking the record in the two- 
mile race. In 1908, he wasn’t much older than 
his students and, after class, Edwards would 
take them to the open fields in Strathcona, 
near the old CPR station, to teach them to 


play rugby football. Students across campus 
named him the first honorary president of the 
Muncie iu. . 


Edwards’ care for students and community 
grew over time. During the First World War, 
when many students were in the trenches, 
Edwards poured himself into a weekly publi- 
cation, the Comforts Club Newsletter, which 
was sent overseas along with hand-knitted 
socks, “tasty bits” like fruitcake and chocolate, 
and copies of The Gateway to students serving 
their country. The newsletter was like the 
Facebook of its time: Edwards would aggre- 
gate news sent home from students fighting 
abroad, along with stories from the university 
and the province, and send it out every week 
to subscribers. 

In 1918, as students returned to campus 
from the war, ready for celebration, the deadly 
Spanish flu epidemic hit, eventually claiming 
more lives than the First World War. Classes 
were cancelled. Pembina Hall was turned into 


an emergency hospital and morgue. Edwards 
volunteered to nurse students through this 


- deadly flu, and staycd away from his home, 
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his wife Evelyn and his three young children, 
Douglas, Muriel and Joyce. 

Edwards died from the flu on his 39th 
birthday. 

Today, in the Arts Building, you will find 
a plaque dedicated to Edwards. It is the only 
plaque ever dedicated to a professor by the 
entire university. Edwards is buried, with 
his parents, at Mount Pleasant Cemetery 
in Edmonton. 

The family connection to the U of A re- 
mains strong. Edwards’ not-so distant relative, 
the Hon. James Edwards, is a former U of A 
board chair. He says Muir should be remem- 
bered for his contributions to the university 
and the community at large. 

“Selfless service, athletics and civic contri- 
bution—those are the values he represents,” 
says James. “Tory gets most of the credit for 
establishing the university, and rightly so. 
But there were others involved and William 
Muir Edwards was one of them. He is a 
founder of this university. And I would say he 
founded well.” 


66 William Muir Edwards is a 
founder of this university. And | 
would say he founded well.” 


James Edwards 


A generous financial pledge has been 
made, anonymously, to honour the memory 
of William Muir Edwards. If you have been 
inspired by his story, you can help sup- 
port this initiative to preserve and promote 
his dedication to scholarship and service. 


To learn more, contact Leanne Nickel 
at 1-800-407-8345 or 780-492-4159, or 


Icanne.nickel@ualberta.ca- w@ 
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PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The U of A's commitment to excellence is realized through contributions of loyal staff members 


whose long service plays an invaluable role in the university's growth, development and successes. 


45 YEARS David Roles, Val Smyth, Richard Stein Robert Burch, Carey Castillo, Terry Collins, Willem Cornet, Richard Bauman, Miodrag Belosevic, Lilas Bielopotocky, ncy Lovell, Cheryl Luchkow, Clint Lysgaard, Godfrey Man, 
% 40 YEARS Tina James, Lewis Klar, Lory Laing, Peter Cheryl Cox, Anita Deakin, Lise Desbiens, Joanne Dowson, Peter Box, David Brindley, Wendy Brown, Dominique Lucille Mandin, Wayne Mathieu, Heather McDermid, Colleen 
Rolland, Sharon Stark % 35 YEARS Walter Boddez, Radosava Fabjanovic, Murray Gray, Karen Hallett, Amanda Burlot, Noreen Carlson, Hua Chen, Constance Chik, Elke cDonald, Jennifer McPhee, Jacqueline Meloche. Tara Mish, 
Jozefina Bojnec, Marion Brady, Gheorghe Caldararu, David Hansen, Walid Haymour, Troy Helbrecht, Joyce Hiller, Holly Christianson Business, Kevin Clark, William Colmers, Britta Nielsen, Joy Pedersen, Georg Peschke, Philip Poon, 
Chanasyk. Christopher Cheeseman, Alexander Clanachan, Horvath, Oleh Ilnytzkyj, Barry Irving, Carol Irwin, Colleen Claude Couture, Patricia de Rossi, Karen Demeria, Linda Gail Rauw, Atfred Rinas, Joanne Robbins, Karen Romanyk, 
Jacques Gibeau, Gun Gunawan, Leona Guthrie, Charlotte |wanicka, Kurt Klask, Harvey Krahn, John Kropiniski, John Dinsmore, Odette Dionne, Steven Dixon, Hoang Do, Linda Jerry R buliak, Alexandra Schepansky, Joan Schiebelbein, 
Hensel, Charles Humphrey, Lorraine Huntley, Tracy Ingram, Law, Victor Lieffers, Stana Maksimovic, Shiraz Merali, David Drysdale, Garry Drummond, Thomas D st Russell Eocles, Dean Schieve, Marga et Schneide _ Michelle Schrader Paul 
Mitojka Jankovic, Alan Jeannotte, Tona Katicic, Norah Mitsui, Sandra Myhre, Terry Nonay, Linda Ogilvie, Carmen Ehab Elmallah, Terrance Evans, Beverly Findlay, Karin Fodor, © Semchuk, Lorenz Sigurdson, Stephen Slemon, Vishwanath 
Keating, Wayne Lamoureux, John Leonard, Joyce Maycher, Pallett, Mark Peppler, Jutta Preiksaitis, Randall Reichardt, Pierre Genest, Georgina George, Marnie Giesbrecht-Segger,  Somayaji, Jill Stanton, Gordon Stewart, Geoffrey Taylor, Grace 
Franco Pasutto, Ursula Pilmeier, Wayne Pittman, Harry Prest, Gerald Robertson, Carol Rodgers, Jim Rowbottom, David Robert Grant, Robert Griffiths, Kenneth Halbach, Roger elder-Romanow, Feral Temelli, Robert Thomson, Darlene 
Mohammad Seifeddine, Sirish Shah, Barbara Shokal, Daniel Ryan, Edmond Ryan, John Shores, Peter Steffler, Duane Hansraj, Darko Haramina, Anthony Ho, Michael Horton, Damir — Topolnicki, Chien Tran, Edward Tredget, Jacek Tuszynski, 
Syrotuik, Tom Vanderhelm, Christine Wankiewicz, Kenneth Szafron, Nicole Tomezak-Jaegermann, Frank Trovato, Connie Horvat, Patrick Hui, Rosi Johnson, Mikhail Kovalyay, Marcel © Wendy Vaudry, Ray Vivian, Elizabeth Werthmann, Linda 
Warten, Frederick Ziegler % 30 YEARS Neil Bell, Varnhagen, Kevin Watts, Brenda Wolfe, Barbara Zielnik- Kowall, Dennis Kunimoto, Denis La Fr ce, Mark Labbe, Wiersma, Paul Wilde, Janet Wright, Li Yuan, Hong Zhang 
Christopher Blades, Frances Blondheim, Patricia Bobowsky,  Drabik % 25 YEARS Steven Alexander, Linda Andres, Janet Lam, Olga Levner, Susanne Lingrell, John Locke, 


“My warmest congratulations to our faculty and 
staff celebrating these remarkable milestones. Your 
commitment has been critical to our success. Thank you!” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


— 
<2 
“uplifting the whole people” 


~WENRY MARSHALL TORY, FOUNDING PRESIDENT, 1908 
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Grad soars to new heights with ‘eyes ofa falcon’ 


Bryan Alary 


nwar Anwar-Mohamed 

has an affinity for falcons. 

They're majestic, faster than 
any other animal on Earth and have 
telephoto-like eyesight that can spot 
prey several kilometres away. 

Anwar-Mohamed learned to 
appreciate the desert hunting skills 
of falcons as a boy growing up in 
Dubai, where falconry is a popular 
and ancient sport dating back to 
2000 B.C. The bird of prey’s ability 
to see the horizon and plot sey- 
eral moves ahead is a trait Anwar- 
Mohamed shares through his efforts 
to make hepatitis C drugs less 
toxic—work he’s doing in the lab of 
one of the world’s leading virologists, 
and just a few months removed from 
completing his PhD. 

“[’m the falcon of toxicology, as it 
were, laughs Anwar-Mohamed, 30, a 
graduate of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences at the 
University of Alberta. 

His talent for drug toxicology 
and ability to pinpoint problem 
mechanisms led to one of the most 
productive research careers of any 
U of A pharmacy student. Under the 
supervision of Ayman El-Kadi, he 
published 33 scientific papers—five 
times the output of most grad stu- 
dents in the faculty. He was also the 
first pharmacy student to receive an 
Alberta Ingenuity Graduate Student 
Scholarship from Alberta Innovates 
Technology Futures. 

Anwar-Mohamed’s skills grabbed 
the attention of Michael Houghton, 
one of the world’s leading virologists, 
who discovered the hepatitis C virus 
and developed the first vaccine can- 
didate for clinical trials. Houghton, 
Canada Excellence Research Chair 
in Virology and director of the Li 
Ka Shing Applied Virology Institute 
at the U of A, hired him as a post- 
doctoral fellow—the first in a move 
to build stronger ties with pharmacy 
and take advantage of interdisciplin- 
ary skills needed to create antiviral 
vaccines and drugs. 

“Anwar really is a perfect addition 
to Our groups and our institutes. He’s 
only been in the lab six months or 
so but he’s already had a profound 
impact on several aspects of our 
research,” says Houghton. 

Since the discovery of hepatitis 


C in 1989, only 


four drugs have 


been approved to treat the virus. By 
comparison, more than 40 drugs 
have been developed to treat HIV. 
Houghton says the slow develop- 
ment of hepatitis C drugs is due 
partly to the fact that many of the 
therapies that were potent against 
the virus turned out to be toxic dur- 
ing clinical trials. 

“A lot of drugs have fallen by the 
wayside,’ he explains. “No matter 
which virus or disease you're mak- 
ing drugs for, it’s extremely hard to 
predict ifa drug is going to be toxic 
or not in humans.” 

Anwar-Mohamed has been 
tasked with finding ways to improve 
our ability to predict drug toxicity. 
Much of the work is confidential 
due to pending patent applications, 
but one aspect involves looking at 
how hepatitis C infection affects the 
metabolization of drugs at the cellu- 
lar level. He’s found that if you infect 
liver cells with hepatitis C, it has a 
dramatic impact on drug-metaboliz- 
ing enzymes—a significant finding, 
because the rate at which drugs are 
metabolized is a key component to 
drug toxicity. 

“The pharmacy-toxicology- 
virology interface is so important 
with what we're doing at our applied 
institutes, it’s really the start of what 
we think will be a much stronger, 
broader, deeper collaboration with 
pharmacy,’ Houghton says. “Anwar is 
the vanguard and he’s doing a fantas- 
tic job. I’m really impressed.” 

Anwar-Mohamed explains the 
mechanisms involved in toxicity are 
just as variable as scientific opin- 
ion. For his PhD dissertation, he 
investigated the toxicity of arsenic, 

a notoriously poisonous chemical 
that’s nonetheless used to fight cer- 
tain cancers. 

It’s the scientific curiosity and 
“answering questions that have never 
been answered before” that he finds 
so satisfying, he says. 

“That's also been the driving force 
in Michael Houghton’s lab. That 
curiosity has driven me to achieve 
multiple things in a very short time,’ 
he says. “It’s a very vibrant environ- 
ment here.” 

Much of what Anwar-Mohamed 
learned about toxicity during his 
PhD can be applied to hepatitis C. 
He recalls receiving an email from 
Houghton outlining a problem with 
drug toxicity. Just a few lines into the 


email, which described the drug’s 


Visit sustainabili 


chemical structure, he was able to 
identify the problem mechanism. 

“Tt might be a spark of genius or 
a touch of God or sharp vision, but 
I was able to get it from the outset 
without having to go through a range 
of experimental studying. It was just 
there,” he recalls. “It reminded me of 
a falcon and its vision to see its prey 
1,000 metres away.” 

Whether it’s instinct, innate talent 
or both, the Egyptian-born Anwar- 
Mohamed aims to parlay his vision 
into an academic position, preferably 
at the U of A, where he hopes to create 
his own research program dedicated to 
toxicity and drug development. 

“The team at the faculty of 
pharmacy is really excellent, with lots 


Nursing grad sees way to 


darnle Fan 


ric Martin was a third-year apprentice electri- 
cian when something sparked his desire to go 
to university. 


Richard Siemens. 


For Eric Martin, promoting vision health in the community is a 
personal passion. 


Martin earned his bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Alberta in 2009 and worked 
in the health-care industry before he decided to 
return to the U of A, this time to the nursing after- 
degree program. Along the way, he co-founded a 
student initiative called iCare, an education and 
screening program that helps detect early signs of 
visual impairment in inner-city schoolchildren. 

“T’ve always been passionate about health care 
and promoting health. And I found a need in the 
community,’ he said. “We pushed this forward 
to create a sustainable program—starting at the 
U of A—but hopefully promoting it within the 
province and eventually within the country.” 

iCare’s website notes the initiative has already 
aided countless youth since its inception, and Martin 
can certainly feel a sense of pride in the difference it 
has made in those young lives. He says his personal 


Sane 


of interaction between professors 

in different disciplines that makes 
collaboration easy,’ he says. “I’m very 
grateful to the faculty of pharmacy, 


ee rear uehned is helping in the search for a hepatitis C vaccine thanks to his 
ability to spot toxicity problems with antiviral drugs. 


and especially to Ayman, whose 
expertise in the field of toxicology 
has helped me greatly in achieving 
my goals.” Wi 


helping inner-city youth 


experience with visual acuity deficits, and those of 
some of his family, motivated the focus of his work. 

“These types of things pushed me and developed 
more of a personal aspect to helping out in the com- 
munity,’ said Martin. “I find that it’s easily prevent- 
able and fixable with the right tools in the commun- 
ity and knowing the options.” 

If he were not already busy enough, he found 
himself volunteering as part of the Health Sciences 
Students’ Association and his faculty's health and 
wellness committee. Martin also chose to take 
advantage of an open position on the Nursing 
Undergraduate Association. He found that the 
position allowed him to marry his interest in the 
interdisciplinary aspect of health care and the iCare 
project. Martin is proud of the work this group ac- 
complished, both on and off campus. It also opened 


opportunities to expand the work iCare was able to 
do in the region—work that helps reduce potential 
learning deficits and safety issues among youth. 

“Hopefully early next year, we'll actually make 
the initiative part of the Faculty of Nursing in their 
community health program,” he said. “We're trying 
to make more of a push and a global connection 
between faculty, the students’ association and volun- 
teers here on campus.” 

As he transitions into his next career beyond 
the U of A, Martin has already started passing the 
torch to other nursing students he says have already 
demonstrated their skills in promoting the initiative 
on campus. With a full-time job in Alberta Health 
Services, planning a wedding for next summer and 
his continued side-work expanding iCare’s relation- 
ships in the community, he says another return to 
the U of A to undertake graduate work in nursing or 
perhaps an MBA is in the cards. 

“Beyond that, in 10 years’ time, who knows,’ 
said Martin. i 


INFORMATION SESSIONS: 
© December 5, 2013, 4:00 to 5: 00 pm 


yalberta.ca/ecoREPs to learn more or to RSVP. 
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Business traveller makes the world her classroom 66 te tessons earned 


Bev Betkowski 


s a new graduate from the 

Alberta School of Business, 

Deanna Dow can’t wait to 
take on the world. And thanks to a 
new global certificate, her resumé 
has some extra oomph. 

When she crossed the stage 
Noy. 19 to collect her bachelor of 
commerce degree (with distinc- 
tion), Dow, 22, also became the 
first U of A graduate to receive 
the newly minted Certificate in 
International Learning. Created 
by U of A International and the 
Faculty of Arts, the certificate is a 
value-added academic credential 
that recognizes the globally focused 
achievements of undergraduates, 
ranging from out-of-country field 
placements and volunteer work to 
academic study. 

“The certificate gives students 
from all over campus the opportun- 
ity to receive formal recognition for 
their commitment to learning about 
other regions of the world, to better 
understanding global challenges, to 
making use of learning opportun- 
ities abroad, studying a foreign lan- 
guage and engaging in international 
projects on campus and in the 
community, said Britta Baron, vice- 
provost and associate vice-president 
international. “The certificate pro- 
gram creates some structure around 
all these opportunities.” 

It also shows potential employers 
the student’s “readiness to engage in 
international careers and awareness 


In Prestigio 


LOCATION! 


of the complexities of an increas- 
ingly global environment,’ Baron 
added. “The certificate is a key 
component of our university’s com- 
mitment to international learning. 
The U of A has a responsibility to 
help our students live a good life, 

a life that is successful and a life 


committed to upholding key values 
of tolerance and empathy for people 
who look, speak and act differently 


from us.” 


With a BCom and an international learning 
certificate, Deanna Dow is getting down to 
business making a better world. 


Besides Dow, 65 other students 
are registered in the program. 
Dow earned the U of A certifi- 


cate through her natural enthusiasm 
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for touring the globe (so far, 16 
countries and more than 60 cities) 
and wanting to know more about 
the world. 

“T have a genuine interest in 
people and the world around me 
and I am always looking for a 
challenge. I am passionate about 
business, travelling, learning new 
cultures and being a catalyst for 
positive social change.” 

Since enrolling in the Alberta 
School of Business in 2009, Dow 
has gone on a learning journey 
that has taken her to Israel to study 
Arabic, Scotland to finish her 
U of A degree, and here at home, 
involvement with the campus 
chapters of Amnesty International 
and Model United Nations. All of 
those experiences, plus a capstone 
project, helped her earn the certifi- 
cate—and along the way, brought 
home the importance of having 
international horizons. 

“The certificate requirements 
make me more aware of a globalized 
world, and make me a well-rounded 
student. I got a second language, I 
built my community networking. It 
is one thing to be book-smart, but 
another to be well rounded.” 

As well, the U of A certificate 
“introduced me to an international 
education, which in turn enabled 
me to communicate effectively 
across cultures and experience new 
ideas, make decisions for myself and 
form my own opinions as well as 
new ways of dealing with differ- 
ent people, beliefs and values,’ said 
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here I’m going to use 

Dow, who plans to use her love of throughout my career. ” 
networking to build a career with an 
international company. Deanna Dow 

Graduating with a major in 
international business and a minor 

Dow credits her U of A 
education for giving her the 
skills to fulfil her dreams of an 
international career. 


“My education at the U of A, 
combined with the skills and 


in marketing, Dow aspires to find 
a position that will get her do- 
ing business around the world, 
taking her U of A education to 
new heights and along the way, 
making a difference in economic 
development. experience I’ve gained so far, have 
At some point, Dow hopes to given mea truly global mindset 
put her business and Arabic lan- and worldly strengths. The lessons 


guage skills to work for a company I learned here I’m going to use 


throughout my career. Wi 
8 y 
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Sustainability champions transforming campus 


Trevor Chow-Fraser 


my Stafford and Lorraine 

Huntley recognize the 

difficult environmental 
problems we all face, but they 
remain infectiously upbeat about 
finding sustainability solutions. 
Their positive attitude comes down 
in part to the success they've had 
transforming their own workplace 
at the University of Alberta. 

Stafford, the conference co-ordin- 


ator for Lister Centre, and Huntley, 


office. With the goal of reducing 
waste in their office, they knew that 
they had an opportunity to imple- 
ment this project, because the Lister 
cafeteria already has an organics col- 
lection program in place to collect 
its kitchen’s food scraps. 

To Stafford and Huntley, it 
seemed logical and practical to 
extend the service to their office in 
the building. They got permission 
to add a new, central organics bin 


to their office, and co-ordinated a 


weekly drop-off schedule among 
their office mates. 

“The reason we thought about 
this project is that most of our office 
food garbage was going into the 
main garbage,’ said Huntley. “We did 
atrial and found it was worth it to 
move forward; our garbage shrunk 
to maybe a quarter of what it was.” 

To get the project rolling, they 
touched base with their team and 
the facilities services manager to 


ensure they had support for their 


staft spotlight 


pilot. The trial ended up going so 
well that all of the other offices in 
Lister Centre are moving toward 
this system too. 

“This is a great example of how 
ecoREPs can pilot projects that test 
initiatives and gather information 
to inform a decision about rolling 
them out across campus,’ said Emily 
Dietrich, outreach and engagement 


Lorraine Huntley (left) and Amy Stafford 
are both graduates of the U of A’s 
ecoREPs program. 


Another ecoREPs graduate, 


lead for the Office of Sustainability. Amy Roy Gratton, created the 


support services co-ordinator, are a e 
“The program is a crucial part 


Professional Image and Style Series 
to help students get access to profes- 
sional attire for job interviews. The 


Office of Sustainability looking for 
next round of ecoREPs 


The Office of Sustainability is hosting information sessions for the ecoREPs 
program Nov. 27, noon—1 p.m. and Dec. 5, 4-5 p.m. Come and learn more about 
this professional development program, which is designed specifically to help 
U of A staff, faculty and graduate students implement sustainable projects in 
their workspaces across the institution. 

Through the ecoREPs program, you'll receive information about sustainabil- 
ity through hands-on activities and open discussion with like-minded individ- 
uals. We then help you develop and implement sustainable projects for your 
workplace (and home) and get you involved with current initiatives already in 
place around the campus. 

RSVP at sustainability.ualberta.ca/ecoREPs. 


both graduates of the university's [ es UGE 
ecoREPs program. ecoREPs is a of the university’s Sustainability 
six-month sustainability leader- Plan commitment to help staff 


project relied on donations from 
staff and faculty, and connected 
with her work at CAPS, the univer- 


sity’s career centre. 


ship program, run by the Office of and faculty serve as campus 


Sustainability, that gives faculty, staff, 
graduate students and post-doctoral 


sustainability advocates.” 
Other projects undertaken by 
fellows the opportunity to launch past ecoREPs participants include ae 
I’m so glad we took that eco- 
REPS program, because through 
that, I found out more than any- 
thing that the stuff that’s already 


happening on campus, and the 


projects in their work areas that atremp tilts fo im prow indoor ai 
quality and creating spaces in the 


office for quick health breaks, such 


adyance sustainability on campus. 
As part of the program, Stafford 

and Huntley took the initiative to 

champion a pilot organics collec- 


as yoga or deep-breathing exercises. 
Other ecoREPs have contributed to 
resources we already have to help us, 


tion project in their Lister Centre 


integrating sustainable purchasing 


Virtual-reality research helps ampute 


Greg Kennedy 
mputees learning to walk again on a prosthetic leg 
are regaining the skills to do so safely and confidently, 
thanks to virtual-reality research led by a University of 
Alberta clinical scientist. 
‘Through sessions on the CAREN (Computer-Assisted 


Rehabuitation Environmenc)—che ouly clinical virtual-reality 
simulator of its kind in Western Canada—researchers are work- 
ing to better understand the balance needs of amputees and to 
devise new approaches to therapy. U of A researchers are work- 
ing with colleagues in Ottawa on the study. 

“We're looking at what a person with a single prosthesis usu- 
ally does when he or she is thrown off balance,” says Jacqueline 
Hebert, researcher in the Division of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, and medical lead of the Adult Amputee Program 
at the Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital. “We can actually study 
the biomechanics of how they’re walking, what their balance 
reactions are, then look at that and help them train better for the 
real world.” 

As versatile as an aircraft simulator, CAREN’s twin-treadmill 
platform, motion hydraulics and circular surround screen can 
be programmed by therapists to create virtually any scenario or 
game imaginable as it delivers a rehab program precisely tailored 
to each patient’s needs. As well, sensors placed on patients are 


in their workspace. 


Patient Terry Lewis (left) and medical researcher Jacqueline Hebert 
stand in the CAREN simulator. 


tracked by overhead cameras to give objective feedback and 
measure progress on gait, stride, speed, weight-shift, balance and 
more. A patient becomes part of the simulated environment, 
interacts with it and changes it through their body movements. 

At the Glenrose, patients walk through virtual-reality scenar- 
ios to build skill and confidence. 

“For example, we can have the CAREN system in a self-pace 
mode, so they can walk as fast as they're comfortable walking,” 
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are amazing,’ said Stafford. Mi 


says Hebert. “And then they suddenly have to go up inclines, 
down inclines or over ramps—and then we can simulate a 
bumpy surface where it’s like walking over rock, as the platform 
jolts them and bounces them around. That's something we can't 
do in therapy on a level-surface ground. And here, it’s safer than 
having them do it in the real world 


Terry Lewis, a patient enrolled in‘the study, says going déwn 
hulls still proves challenging—but dic CAREN is helping. 


» 


“If it weren't for the Glenrose and this research, I wouldn't 
be able to do what I’m doing now,’ says the 43-year-old Hinton 
resident, who lost his right leg earlier this year. 

“You're hooked to a harness, so you're not afraid to fall. 
When you come out, you still have the confidence that you can 
do it without falling.” 

So far, 16 single-limb amputees have taken part in the 
national study, with more sessions and subjects expected for 
November. This project also promises better rehabilitation for 
military veterans wounded in action, says Hebert. 

Funding for CAREN came from the Government of Canada 
($1.5 million) and the Government of Alberta ($250,000). 
Through the Courage Campaign, the Glenrose Rehabilitation 
Hospital Foundation also raised more than $4.5 million, which 
led to the 2011 opening of the Building Trades of Alberta 
Courage Centre and the creation of the Courage in Motion 
Centre, which houses the CAREN system. ‘ 


Researchers help 


Jamie Hanlon 


v's a long way from the last spike to the 
final frontier, but on Nov. 7, two institu- 
tions—the University of Alberta and 
the Bank of Canada—celebrated Canada’s 
technological leadership with the release 
of the final banknotes in the Frontiers of 
Innovation series. 

The last two bills in the series of polymer 
notes—each with a distinctive back cover 
displaying examples of Canadian pioneer 
spirit—display Canadian contributions to 
space exploration and to the establishment 
and development of the Canadian railway on 
the $5 and $10 notes respectively. 

At the unveiling, U of A researchers 
Ian Mann and Michael Hendry spoke of 
the proud technological achievements that 
Canada has made and continues to make on a 
global stage. 

The university's Canadian Rail Research 
Laboratory, launched last year, builds on the 
country’s tradition of train travel as a conduit 
for moving goods and people. Their research, 


take U of A innovation to the bank | 


which delves into making rail travel safer and 
more efficient, strives to find improvements to 
technology and practices that will maintain 
the viability of rail transportation. Hendry 
says that Canada’s railway system, one of the 
most extensive rail networks in the world, 

is vital to growth and prosperity—and the 
university is well poised to improve the safety 
and efficacy of the lines. 

“For Canada to continue to grow and 
prosper, it is critical that the railway transpor- 
tation system evolve to become more innova- 
tive, more efficient and more resilient to our 
harsh and changing environment,” he said. 
“The Canadian Rail Research Laboratory 
and the Railway Ground Hazard Research 
Program are important steps towards address- 
ing these challenges and are instrumental 
to Canada in becoming a global leader in 
railway safety.” 

Beyond the Canadarm—a project helmed 
by a U of A alumnus—the university’s 
Institute for Space Science, Exploration and 
Technology embraces a variety of scientific 
and engineering disciplines related to space 


exploration. From providing equipment 

to monitor space storms to working with 

the Canadian Space Agency to assist in 

the development of software for Canada’s 
CASSIOPE satellite, Mann says, the U of A 
is actively engaged in building Canada’s repu- 
tation in stellar exploration and discovery. 

“From servicing of the International Space 
Station to launch services and space tourists, 
space is increasingly driving private enter- 
prise. This new aerospace industry promises 
huge returns, and Canada must ensure it takes 
advantage of this opportunity,’ said Mann. 
“Critical to this will be training of the next 
generation of space scientists and engin- 
eers—and the University of Alberta will be at 
the heart not only of providing this training 
for a new space industry, but also of driving 
miniaturization of space technology.” 

Phyllis Clark, the U of A’s vice-president 
of finance and administration and a director 
of the Bank of Canada, said the Frontiers 
series is a source of pride for the bank and 
should be for all Canadians, as the bills 


mark technological achievements—in and 
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(From left) Michael Hendry, lan Mann, Ted 
Mieszkaliski and Phyllis Clark show off Canada’s new 
polymer $5 and $10 banknotes. 


of themselves—that all Canadians can be 
proud of. 

“T's a great honour to be representing 
the Bank of Canada at my university, the 
University of Alberta, as we mark the issue of 
Canada’s new $5 and $10 polymer bank- 
notes—the final two notes that complete the 
launch of the Frontiers series,” she said. 

“The images on the banknotes also speak 
to the theme of frontiers, and that is why the 
University of Alberta, comprising faculty, 
staff and students who operate on the new 
frontier of innovation, is proud to host this 
special event.” M 


Beetle bait could help save Alberta pine forests 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta researchers are closing in on 

developing an effective bait to get ahead of the 

destructive spread of mountain pine beetle, which 
is now killing not only lodgepole pine forests, but also jack 
pine in Alberta. 

Nadir Erbilgin, associate professor and Canada Research 
Chair in Forest Entomology in the U of A’s Department of 
Renewable Resources, has been investigating pheromones— 
airborne chemical compounds that trigger a social response 
among individuals of the same species—emitted by the pest 
in North America’s lodgepole and jack pine forests. 

The compounds are providing insight into how the 
beetles swarm in destructive numbers in the Canadian bor- 
eal forest, including Alberta. The mountain pine beetle has 
killed lodgepole pine forests in the Western United States, 
British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and Alberta 
and, according to other U of A research, could spread east 
to the Maritimes. 


64 The mountain pine beetle is the most 
damaging forest insect in North America, 
and climate change has allowed the current 
epidemic to spread from lodgepole pine to jack 
pine, a tree species that was thought to be 
unsuitable for beetle survival in Alberta.” 


Nadir Erbilgin 


Newer to the beetle’s list is the jack pine tree, and 
Erbilgin’s research focuses on developing a bait that can 
be used to monitor beetle activity specifically in jack pine 
forests in Alberta and other provinces. Traps with high 
numbers of beetle catches could indicate the levels of beetle 
population at a particular site. 
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“That information may help forest managers decide where 
to focus their beetle containment efforts,” Erbilgin said. 

The eventual goal is to develop a bait for use in a provin- 
cial “trap tree” program, in which visual and chemical cues 
would combine to attract high numbers of beetles. Trap 
trees are used to concentrate and contain the local beetle 
population on certain trees. The infested trees are then used 
to assess the beetle population level and removed, along with 
the beetles. 

“The mountain pine beetle is the most damaging forest 
insect in North America, and climate change has allowed the 
current epidemic to spread from lodgepole pine to jack pine, 
a tree species that was thought to be unsuitable for beetle 
survival in Alberta,’ he said. 

In fact, the beetle has attacked large swaths of jack 
pine in eastern Alberta close to the Saskatchewan border, 
Erbilgin noted. 

Erbilgin and his team, which includes associate professor 
Maya Evenden of the Department of Biological Sciences and 
several U of A graduate students, spent the summers of 2011 
and 2012 testing the efficiency of a pheromone bait “that is 
showing promise, he said. The bait, tested in Grande Prairie 
lodgepole forests, works by attracting the beetles to traps. 

Alberta field trials will continue in the summer of 2014, 
and the hope is to have an effective product developed for 
use within the next few years. 

‘The U of A team’s work is focused on fine-tuning baits 
currently being used in jack pine forests, in an effort to get 
ahead of beetle infestations. “Right now we don’t know 
how efficient currently available commercial baits will be in 
catching beetles in jack pine forest, as they were developed 
to catch the beetle in lodgepole pine forests,’ Erbilgin said. 
Because the trees differ in their chemistry relating to beetle 
attraction and colonization, differences in beetle responses 
are to be expected, he added. 

“Pheromones are essential for the mountain pine beetle 
to be able to spread and thrive, so we wanted to explore how 
we might use that to stop them,’ Erbilgin said. The chemical 
compounds play a key role in the insect’s ability to finda 
mate and to overcome tree defences. 
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Nadir Erbilgin and his team are testing a pheromone-based bait to 
attract and trap mountain pine beetles. 


The U of A study, published recently in New Phytologist, 
investigated the tree chemical compounds that play critical 
roles in the beetle’s pheromone production and attraction in 
both their established lodgepole pine host and in the newer 
jack pine host. 

The study revealed that the beetles emit the same 
pheromones from both tree species, but researchers found 
that the females in the jack pine tree emitted more trans- 
verbenol, a pheromone that initiates the beetle aggregation 
on host trees. Females lead the first attacks on trees, while 
sending out pheromone signals for more beetles to join 
the aggregation. 

“Without this initial chemical signalling, the beetles 
couldn’t aggregate on the same tree,’ Erbilgin noted. 

Beetle attacks also induce a release of a volatile tree 
chemical, 3-carene. Field tests conducted by Erbilgin and 
his team showed that when 3-carene was added to a mixture 
mimicking the aggregation pheromone, beetle capture in 
traps increased. 

Understanding the role of pheromones in beetle invasion 
also allows for quicker monitoring of the insect’s activities 
in jack pine forests, Erbilgin said. “This eliminates the one- 
to two-year gap in diagnosing beetle-killed stands, which 
don’t show up until the dead foliage turns red.” 

The two-year study was funded by NSERC- 

Discovery, Genome Canada, Genome Alberta and 
Alberta Innovates. 


In support of The Stollery 
Children’s Hospital Foundation 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Potential drug target in sight for rare genetic disease 


Biochemist Michael James and his team, along with some Canadian col- 
laborators, have discovered the structure of a potential drug target for a rare 
genetic disease, paving the way for an alternative treatment for the condition. 

MPS I (Mucopolysaccharidosis I) is caused by a gene mutation that causes 
a malfunction in the enzyme responsible for creating the building blocks 
responsible to rebuild various parts of the body such as bone and cartilage. 

Symptoms of the disease, which affects about one in 100,000 people, 
include improperly formed bones and teeth, carpal tunnel syndrome, an 
enlarged spleen, hearing or vision problems, distinct facial characteristics, 
heart problems and mental delays. Children born with a severe form of this 
disease usually die before they are 10 years old. 

To better understand MPS I, researchers have been trying to figure out 
the three-dimensional structure of this important enzyme. James’ team was 
the first to determine the 3-D structures that link specific defects in the 
enzyme to specific symptoms of the disease and specific genetic mutations. 

“Now that we know how this enzyme functions and where the muta- 
tions are, the sites of the mutations can now be related to the disease 
symptoms,’ said James. “We've identified a drug target. There won't be a 
cure yet, but hopefully we can develop drugs to treat the less severe forms 
of the disease.” 

James said this paves the way for the possibility of an alternative to 
enzyme replacement therapy, which is both painful and expensive, costing 
about $450,000 a year per patient. 


Herbal shisha a potential health hazard: study 


An international team of researchers led by the U of A studied three 
popular Canadian brands of herbal shisha and found trace toxic metals 
such as chromium, nickel and arsenic, in addition to high levels of tar in 
smoke inhaled from shisha hookahs, or water pipes. 

Herbal shisha also contained carcinogenic compounds such as chrysene, 
found in coal tar, and naphthalene, used in mothballs, in levels matching 
or exceeding what's found in cigarettes. None of the three brands identi- 
fied ingredients or had content warnings—a level of oversight not required 
in Alberta. 


“A water pipe is often noc thought of as smoking, that by bubbling it 
through water you're removing the impurities, but we've shown that’s not 
the case with hookahs smoked in this city,’ said lead author Barry Finegan. 
“We are saying it is smoking and it is potentially dangerous.” 


Nominate a community connector 


Last year, the U of A introduced its Community Connections Awards. 
‘These awards recognize individuals or teams of community members, fac- 
ulty, staff, students or post-doctoral fellows who embody the spirit of the 
university's promise, “uplifting the whole people.” 

The Community Scholar Award recognizes an individual or team of 
academic staff members who not only excel in their scholarship, but also 
readily and frequently bring that scholarship into the community, showing 
how their work affects people’s lives. 

The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows, or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discoy- 
ery and citizenship with the community. 

The UAlberta Advocate Award recognizes an individual or group who 
are not students, current faculty or staff members, but who give their time, 
expertise and passion to advance the U of A and post-secondary education 
in our community. 

Nominations for the 2014 Community Connections Awards will be ac- 
cepted until noon on Jan. 24. Nomination forms and full awards informa- 
tion can be found on the awards website. Questions about the program can 
be directed to darlene.bryant@ualberta.ca. 


U of A curling hurries hard to Universiade 


Coaches, student-athletes and high-performance athletes from the 
University of Alberta Golden Bears and Pandas athletics program have 
influenced Canada’s curling rosters for the upcoming 2013 FISU Winter 
Universiade Games, which will be held in Trentino, Italy, from Dec. 11-21. 

Rob Krepps, who leads the U of A program out of the Saville 
Community Sports Centre, will serve as Canada’s curling team leader and 
men’s head coach, while Garry Coderre, head coach of the U of A Pandas, 
will be the Canadian women’s head coach. Canada’s men’s team in Italy 
will be composed of Brendan Bottcher and Brad Thiessen, both of whom 
still curl for the Golden Bears, as well as Bears alumni Karrick Martin and 
Mick Lizemore. Parker Konschuh, who still competes at the U of A, will 
be the team’s alternate. This team captured the CIS championship in 2012. 

And although Canada’s women’s team is the former two-time CIS 
championship team from Wilfrid Laurier University, that whole rink, once 
graduated, moved to Edmonton to train at the Saville Community Sports 
Centre under the guidance of Krepps and the U of A curling program. The 
team will be skipped by Laura Crocker, and features Jennifer Gates, Sarah 
Wilkes and Cheryl Kreviazuk, along with former Manitoba Bison skip 


Breanne Meakin as the team’s alternate. 


Michael Brown» 


t was the late 1950s in New 

York, and what is now con- 

sidered the golden age of 
musical theatre was in full swing. 

The postwar decades had 

injected a new sense of opti- 
mism into the musical indus- 
try—left battered by the Great 
Depression—to such an extent that 
the overcrowded and increasingly 


overcommercialized business of 


| musicals spawned a phenomenon 


known as off-Broadway theatre. 
Playing in venues smaller in 
size and removed from the glitz of 
Broadway in Manhattan’s theatre 
district, the off-Broadway move- 
ment existed as an outlet fora 
legion of up-and-coming actors 
and playwrights looking to make 
it big. One of those lucky enough 
to find success in the early years of 
this musical theatre revolution was 
University of Alberta drama profes- 


| sor emeritus Ben Tarver, who died 


| Sept. 12. He was 86. 


Born in 1927 in Santa Fe, 


New Mexico, Tarver was in at the 


| genesis of off-Broadway. He did it 


all—produced, directed, managed 
and wrote. 

His directing credits in New 
York included Cicero by Upton 
Sinclair and The David Show, A.R. 


Gurney’s first New York production. 


He produced off-Broadway the first 
professional production of Spanish 
playwright Pedro Calderon’s Life Is 
a Dream—La I Sida es Sueno—the 


first dual-language theatre event in 


New York’s history. His gothic com- 


edy, the Edgar Allen Poe-inspired 
The Murder of Auguste Dupin, 
played to sold-out houses across 
Canada, then ran in repertory for 


| months at one of Britain’s major 


resident theatres. 
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Ben and Charlene Tarver onstage in The Canyon Cries Murder at the Taos Encore 
Theatre in Taos, N.M., where they formed a company called the Encore Players in the 


mid-1950s. 


However, his biggest success 
came from 1966’s Man With a 
Load of Mischief, which showed 
off-Broadway 241 times before the 
final curtain fell a year later, and 
has found everlasting life in theatre 
houses around North America. 

The theatre pendulum began to 
swing the other way at the end of the 
‘60s, ringing in a more dissonant cli- 
mate for musicals. After 15 years in 
New York, Tarver—now married to 
his longtime sweetheart, Charlene, 
with two young kids in tow—found 
anew home at the U of A in 1970, 
where he remained for 22 years. 

Tarver was originally hired to 
develop the playwriting program. 
Although the program was short- 
lived, the program’s legacy lives on 
in the works of a legion of local 
playwrights, a byproduct of which is 
a healthy Edmonton theatre scene. 
Some of the MFA graduates who 
studied with Ben Tarver include 
award-winning Alberta playwrights 
Connie Massing, Frank Moher 
and Gordon Pengilly, as well as TV 
producer Greg Nelson. 

“At the U of A, his sustained 
efforts and contribution to the 


development of writing for per- 
formance were as timely as they 
were notable,” said drama professor 
emeritus Thomas Peacocke. 

Tarver was also one of the 
founders and administrators of the 
Clifford E. Lee Award, a national 
prize in playwriting, which carried 
with it the guarantee of professional 
production at the Studio Theatre at 
the U of A. 

The Tarver legacy is also a 
family affair. Charlene, who was 
hesitant about leaving New York, 
flourished in Edmonton. She had a 
profound and lasting effect on the 
Edmonton arts scene, as a founder 
of the Alberta Contemporary 
Dance Company and an instructor 
in the dance department at Grant 
MacEwan College for many years. 
She died in 2003. Their two chil- 
dren, who were whisked out of New 
York as toddlers, followed in their 
parents’ footsteps—son John as a 
cinematographer and Jennifer as a 
director, both out of Toronto. 

When Tarver retired in 1992, 
he and Charlene resettled in his na- 
tive New Mexico before moving to 
Toronto to be closer to his family. 


David Hik, professor in the Department of Biological Sciences, is the 2013 recipient of the Martin Bergmann 
Medal by the Royal Canadian Geographical Society for his outstanding work in Arctic leadership and science. 


Michael Lounsbury, professor in the Alberta School of Business, received the 2013 George R. Terry Book Award 
from the Academy of Management for his outstanding contribution to the advancement of management know- 
ledge. The award is a significant recognition of his first co-authored book, The Institutional Logics Perspective: A 
New Approach to Culture, Structure, and Process. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN ROSSDALE. 3 bedroom, 2,600 sq. ft. 
home available January 1 — June 30, 2014. Each bedroom 
has an en suite bathroom. Formal living and dining room, 
family room with attached sunroom. Spacious, sunny 
office, attached garage, private stone patio and beautiful 
garden. Third floor loft has second office space. Fully fur- 
nished in arts and crafts style, hardwood floors throughout; 
lots of natural light. Utilities, cable, internet and telephone 
included. Winter snow removal and spring garden mainten- 
ance included. Biweekly house cleaning can be arranged. 
Situated in friendly river valley community, 5 minute 

drive to downtown and University campus. Two blocks 

to bus stops. $3,200/month. Damage deposit required. 
Phone: 780-433-2657. View photos at www.zenonhomes. 


com (See Featured Listings) 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


VICTORIA. 4 bedroom house in secluded location. Expansive 
ocean views. Large mature garden. 2 levels, 3,400 sq. ft. 
Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@telus.net for 


photos. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


WANTED 


QUALITY ACADEMIC BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Please 
visit The Edmonton Book Store 10533 — 82 Avenue, 
780-433-1781, and HUB Books in HUB Mall on campus. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


BUY A GIFT THAT GIVES BACK. Exquisite hand knit scarves, 
hats, vests, sweaters; in pima cotton and alpaca. New — 
accessory scarves and children’s sweaters. Prices range from 
$25 - $250. Minkha is a women’s knitting cooperative. Save 
the Children Canada volunteers assist Bolivian knitters by 
marketing the sweaters on a non-profit basis. Sale/Open 
House at Windsor Park Hall 11840 — 87 Avenue. Saturday 
December 7, 2013. 9:00 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. For further informa- 
tion contact Linda 780-436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 


SEEKING A STUDENT PHOTOGRAPHER. Who can take photos 
on a regular basis and a web/graphic designer who can 
design a Blogger blog. Experience with Blogger, website/ 
graphic development are needed. If interested, please reply to 


wordsandsound88@gmail.com arith a link to your portfolio/ 


samples of yours work. 
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Pandas soccer star excels on the pitch and in the community 


Folio Staff 


ulia Ignacio from the University of 

Alberta Pandas has won two Canada West 

women’s soccer awards—Most Valuable 
Player and the Student-Athlete Community 
Service Award. 

In her first season of CIS play, after 
transferring from the University of Memphis, 
Ignacio paced the Pandas to a 9-1-2 record 
with a conference-best 10 goals and 19 
points. The ‘Pandas rose as high as second 
in the CIS rankings, and Julia came within 
three points of breaking a Canada West 
single-season points record and within three 
assists of breaking a conference single-season 
assists record. 

In the community, her soccer contribu- 
tions include being a Youth Program instruct- 
or and coach with the soccer associations in 
St. Albert and Sherwood Park, the Alberta 
Mini Stars Program, and the Archbishop 
O'Leary High School Soccer Academy. 

She also has volunteered once a week over 
the past three years as volunteer children’s 
liturgy leader as well as volunteer lector at St. 
Charles Parish. She was a member of Team 
Canada at the 2013 FISU games this past 
summer in Russia, and was an assistant coach 
with NAIT in the CCAA in 2012, and for 
the Team Alberta U14 team this summer. 


Pandas coach Liz Jepsen said Ignacio 
exemplifies the best qualities of a CIS 
student-athlete. 


“She is talented, inspirational, and con- 
ducts herself with a high degree of dedica- 
tion, grace and humility,’ said Jepsen. “She 
has impacted the program from the minute 
she joined and will leave a legacy despite her 
short time with us. Her play on the pitch, her 
leadership and, of equal importance, the fact 


Julia Ignacio is the 2013 Canada West MVP 
and winner of the Student-Athlete Community 
Service Award. 


that she wears her heart on her sleeve, make 
her a hero in our community. 

“Julia has been an outstanding student- 
athlete in the program, and I am certain she 
will continue to add in an exceptional nature 
in every endeavour in her bright future.” 


The Pandas also had four players 
named to the conference all-star teams, led 
by Ignacio and defender Shalla Kadima 
on the first team, and goalie Kelti Biggs 
and defender Victoria Saccomani on the 
second team. Mi 


Soccer Pandas win national bronze 


CIS Staff 


halla Kadima’s goal in the second minute stood as the game-winner as the 
University of Alberta Pandas defeated the Cape Breton Capers 1-0 to claim the 
bronze medal at the 2013 CIS women’s soccer championship Nov. 10 in Toronto. 
The Canada West champion Pandas earn their 10th medal in 12 appearances on the 
national stage and first since claiming silver in 2002. Alberta ends their 2013 campaign with 
an impressive 13-2-2 record and improves their overall CIS championship record to 22-8-4. 
After defeating the Laval Rouge et Or 1-0 in quarterfinal action, the Pandas dropped a 
narrow 2-0 decision to the University of Montreal Carabins. 


A second-team all-Canadian this season, Kadima notched the game's lone goal as she 
headed a Jessie Candlish corner kick past the Capers goalkeeper. 

Cape Breton had a great chance to score in the 18th minute off a corner kick, but 
Pandas midfielder Laura Kautz was there to make the save and kick the ball out of harm’s 
way. Ihe Capers continued to pressure, but Pandas netminder Kelti Biggs was unbeatable. 

“It was great to see that we came out to play and did our job early,” said Pandas head 
coach Liz Jepsen. “I’m amazed by this group of girls. I’ve had the pleasure of coaching 
many great teams and players, but what’s unique about this team, such a new team, is their 
coming together to get CIS bronze. I think it says a lot about their character.’ 


Music department mourns the passing of prominent cellist, teacher . 


Leonard Ratzlaff 


he Department of Music is 
saddened to have learned of 
the Oct. 9 passing of Claude 


Kénnsiony ptofessor eméritus com 


r 


In 1965, Kenneson joined the 
Department of Music, where he 
taught until his retirement in 1990. 

He was “the compleat musi- 
cian” —cellist, conductor, teacher, 


posers arranger and orchestra- 


tor, and the author of four books, 


the cham- 


payddns 


ber music 
program 
for many 


Malcolm Forsyth. 


summers. Though he was a mem- 


principal cello of the National Arts 
Centre Orchestra and daughter 
of celebrated U of A composer 


recitals at Wigmore Hall in London 
with pianist and U of A colleague 
Brian Harris. 

Kenneson’s legacy lives on in his 
two children and in his contribu- 


tions to music. 


and first professor of cello at the 
University of Alberta. He was 78. 

Kenneson was born in 1935 in 
Port Arthur, Texas, and received his 
undergraduate and master’s degrees 
in cello at the University of Texas. 

Kenneson moved to Vancouver 
in 1959 and then to Winnipeg, 
where he was music director of the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet for two 
years until 1964. 


one of which was also published in 
Japanese translation. He was an ac- 
complished pianist and also played 
the bassoon, flute and bass clarinet. 
As a conductor, Kenneson 

also directed performances of the 
Alberta Ballet and the Banff Centre 
Ballet. At the Banff Centre, he was 
a founding member of the Gifted 
Youth Program, where he taught in 


steel tary hee hee ee 
his tenure in Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
at the Montreal, Kenneson’s true métier 
NA i UofA, was chamber music. A founding 
Claude Kenneson Kenneson’s member of the Corydon String Trio 
genius in Winnipeg and the University 


attracted many burgeoning students 
including the current professors of 
cello at the University of Toronto, 
Shauna Rolston, and University 

of British Columbia, Eric Wilson, 
as well as cellist Amanda Forsyth, 


of Alberta String Quartet in 
1969, he was also the cellist in 

the Rolston Trio with Thomas 
and Isobel Rolston, and he per- 
formed extensively in Canada and 


internationally, including several 


His original compositions and 
cello transcriptions constitute the 
Claude Kenneson Papers in the 
Irving S. Gilmore Music Library 
at Yale University. These works 
are also in the music libraries of 
the University of Toronto and the 


Banff Centre, and many are re- 
corded on CBC Records, Calliope 
and Naxos. Mt 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca, Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL FEB. 7 

Culinaria. The Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library is displaying two beautiful Culinaria 
exhibitions: one physical (drawing from the Linda 
Miron Distad Culinaria Collection) and one online 
(featuring works from the Prairie provinces). 

They will be of interest to food lovers and book 
lovers alike. 


UNTIL NOV, 30 


Print Resonance. This exhibition was organized 
and circulated by the Musashino Art University 
Museum & Library in Japan and Professor Ryuta 
Endo, and includes participation from the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts Antwerp in Belgium, 
Silpakorn University in Thailand and University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. FAB Gallery. 


Creature of Climax: Agata Derda. This exhibition 
is the final visual presentation for the degree of 
Master of Fine Arts in Printmaking. FAB Gallery. 


Pop Goes Canadiana: Iconic Art by Charles 
Pachter. This important and generous gift of the 
artist to the U of A Art Collection includes work 
reflecting Pachter's early experimentation with 
media and technique, the realization of a satirical 
and humorous artistic voice in later works, and 


yv yimy 


si 


his collaboration and lifelong friendship with 
Margaret Atwood. Enterprise Square Gallery. 


NOV. 27 


The Chimo Puppies Are Coming. Research has 
clearly shown that petting dogs is helpful in calm- 
ing us and alleviating stress. Chimo puppies have 
been specially trained to be calm and accessible to 
people. 11:30 a.m.—1 p.m. Law Centre. 


NOV. 27 & DEC. 5 

ecoREPs Info Session. Come with a bagged lunch 
and learn more about the Office of Sustainability’s 
professional development program designed spe- 
cifically to help staff, faculty and graduate students 
implement sustainable projects in their workspaces 
across the institution. RVSP at sustainability.ual- 
berta.ca/ecoREPs. Noon-1 p.m. 


NOV. 28 & 29 


Cameron Library Craft Sale will be held at 
the Professors Emeriti Reading Room, 3-03 
Cameron Library. 


NOV. 28 


Talking About TEDtalks. Join us as we get togeth- 
er to see great classic TEDtalks, Carl Honore’s In 
Praise of Slowness, and then talk about TEDtalks. 


'pwe 


Everyone is welcome. Bring your lunch. Event is 
free but you must advance register at fluidsurveys. 
com/s/TalkingaboutTEDtalksevent2013. 12:30— 
1:30 p.m. 1-190 ECHA. 


NOV. 28 


Global Health Film Series: A Walk to Beautiful. 
This film tells the stories of five Ethiopian women 
who suffer from devastating childbirth injuries and 
embark on a journey to regain their health and 
reclaim their lost dignity. Rejected by their hus- 
bands and ostracized by their communities, these 
women are left to spend the rest of their lives 

in loneliness and shame. Instead, they make the 
choice to take a long and arduous journey to Addis 
Ababa Fistula Hospital in search of a cure and a 
new life. 5-7 p.m. 2-420 ECHA. 


Joe Clark: How We Lead Canada in a Century 

of Change. As part of the Faculty of Law Visiting 
Speaker Series, former prime minister Joe Clark will 
draw attention to Canada’s slipping leadership role 
in international policy and international diplomacy. 
12:30-1:30 p.m. 231/237 Law Building. 


DEC. 5 


Presenting With Impact — Wendy Wilton 
and Kim Arsenault. Part of the U of A Alumni 


Association's Educated Leader series, this session 
will discuss the tools and techniques that repre- 
sent the new business standard. Participants will 
prepare a short presentation designed to stick. 
Included will be best practices on slide design, 

a formula for giving impromptu speeches, the 
Heath brothers’ SUCCES model and an oppor- 
tunity to practise with a small group of peers. 
$40 per person (includes meal). 5:30 p.m. 2-157 
Enterprise Square. 


U of A Blended Learning Symposium. Teaching 
a blended learning course involves delivering 

a portion of instruction in an online environ- 
ment. The U of A Provostial Digital Learning 
Committee, in conjunction with the Centre for 
Teaching and Learning, will host a symposium to 
engage participants in a conversation about sup- 
porting learning and the undergraduate student 
experience at the U of A using blended learning 
strategies. To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca/events. 
9:30 a.m.—3 p.m. ECHA. 


DEC. 8 


Annual Christmas Concert: Silent Night. 3-6 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


 . 
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fuzzy logic to the often 
far-from-fuzzy world of 
construction 
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Warm and fuzzy What’s ina 
Killam winner brings expertise in nomination? 


Successful nominators discuss 
what they like about the 
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Arts in 60 Seconds 


Faculty of Arts campaign offers 
researchers a platform to serve 
up their research in a single bite 


Community Connections Awards 


University 
community 
mourns passing of 


Lou Hyndman 


News Staff 


he University of Alberta 

has lost an alumnus, a 

chancellor emeritus and a 
stalwart supporter. 

Louis Davies Hyndman died 
Noy. 24. He was 78. 

Hyndman, born in Edmonton 
July 1, 1935, is survived by his 
wife Mary, daughter Jennifer and 
sons Bruce and Peter, all of whom 
are graduates of the U of A. His 


lifetime of achievements includes 


serving for four years as the univer- 
sity’s chancellor. 


SEY 


Lou Hyndman served as the U of A’s 
15th chancellor. 


“T am deeply saddened by Lou's 
passing,” said U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera. “Over the 
decades, he was a visionary advo- 
cate for education and post-sec- 
ondary education in Alberta, and 
helped lay the foundation for the 
prosperity that we enjoy today. Lou 
and Mary were very good friends 
of the university, and we will miss 
him dearly.” 

A member of the University 
Naval Training Division, Students’ 
Union president and member of the 
Zeta Psi fraternity during his time 
on campus, Hyndman followed his 
father (who graduated from the 
U of A’s law school in 1929) and 
grandfather into the practice of law 
until embarking on a political career | 
that would span nearly 20 years. 

Hyndman served five terms as 
the MLA for Edmonton West (and 
later Edmonton Glenora), and 
was named minister of education 
and minister of intergovernmental 
affairs. He was appointed house 
leader in 1971, a position he would 
hold until 1979. Hyndman served 
as provincial treasurer from 1979 
until retiring from politics in 1986. 

He returned to his law practice 
and served on a number of boards 
of directors, including Canada 
Trust and TransAlta Corporation. 
He chaired a number of provincial 
and federal commissions, notably 


“ the Canadian Safety and Accident 
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I'm gonna eat you up, oh yes am 
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Four adorable canines came to the Faculty of Law building Nov. 27 to soothe the nerves of law students anxious about upcoming end-of-term papers and exams. The dogs are 


part of the Chimo Animal Assisted Therapy program. 


Pristine baby dinosaur a once-in-a-lifetime find 


Bryan Alary 
hilip Currie has made some spectacular 
and rare fossil finds while dino hunting 
in Alberta’s badlands, so when he says a 
discovery ranks among the best of his career, 
it’s significant. 

The internationally renowned University of 
Alberta paleontologist unearthed a remarkably 
preserved, near-complete skeleton of a baby 
Chasmosaurus belli. It’s the first time anyone 
has found a baby of this species intact in 150 
years of digs at Dinosaur Provincial Park—or 
anywhere for that matter. 

That makes Currie one proud papa. 

“It’s pretty exciting. It’s a super specimen, 
and I’m very lucky to be the guy that found 
it” said Currie, Canada Research Chair in 
Dinosaur Paleobiology in the Department of 
Biological Sciences. “There’s no question this is 
one of the very best ones I’ve ever found.” 

The Chasmosaurus was a horned dinosaur 
once commonly found in Alberta's badlands, a 
relative of the Triceratops. Currie estimates the 
1.5-metre-long fossilized baby was about three 
years old when it died, possibly from drown- 
ing, 72 million years ago. 

He found the specimen in 2010, high up 
on asteep hillside after spotting a piece of skull 
protruding from the Earth. At first he wasn’t 
sure if it was the horned ‘frill’ of a dino skull or 
a turtle, but a day’s worth of digging confirmed 
the specimen’s significance. It took another 
three years of painstaking work before it was 
ready to showcase to the world. 

The skeleton is fully intact minus the arms, 
which Currie says were likely eroded away 


by a sinkhole several thousand years ago, 


ANS Phe 


U of A paleontologist Philip Currie displays the pristine, near-complete skeleton of a baby Chasmosaurus, a relative 


of the Triceratops, he found in Alberta’s badlands. 


making it even more remarkable the rest was so 
well preserved. 

The dino immediately becomes “one of 
the top three star pieces” of the U of A’s 
Laboratory for Vertebrate Paleontology, a 
collection that includes more than 50,000 
specimens ranging in age from 450 million to 
10,000 years old. The collection is actively used 
by researchers and students, and there’s no 
shortage of potential studies that can be done 
on the Chasmosaurus, Currie said, from look- 
ing at how dino skin ages to weight changes 
over its lifespan. 

“It’s an opportunity to learn something 
about a dinosaur that has broader implica- 
tions for the whole scientific community 
worldwide,” he said. “There’s almost an infinite 
number of projects when you have an invalu- 


able specimen like this.” 


i a 


Baby takes star turn 
in Dino 101 


The public will get a chance to see a whole 
lot more of the baby Chasmosaurus Jan. 6, when 
a new round of classes begins for Dino 101, the 
wildly popular massive open online course led 
by Currie. The specimen will feature promin- 
ently in course material, providing a “sterling” 
example for teaching about dinosaur biology, 
including differences in appearance from juven- 
iles to adults, he said. 

“We'll use it as an example of how certain 
features like the frill in Ceratopsian dinosaurs 
are almost certainly developed as display struc- 
tures,” he added. “They are things that are not 
so important and much smaller in the babies, 
but in a large, sexually mature animal develop 
into these very bizarre structures. " 
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World-leading lab opens new frontiers in diamond research 


Bryan Alary then it leads to much more rapid 


narrowing down of good deposits 


Faculty of Science research- to focus on. That's our aim—to 


er will continue to open up 
narrow that search down.” 


The lab, part of the Canadian 


new frontiers in diamond 
research in Canada’s Arctic with one 
of the largest and best-equipped 
labs in the world. 

Graham Pearson, Canada 
Excellence Research Chair in Arctic 
Resources at the U of A, off- 
cially opened the Arctic Resources 
Geochemistry Laboratory Nov. 

27. The facility will help spur the 
development of new methods for 


is the largest of its kind in Canada 
and among the two or three 
best-equipped labs in the world. 
It includes 2,200 sq. ft. of ultra- 
clean work space, plus an adjacent 
1,300-sq.-ft. facility that houses 
six mass spectrometers and laser 
dating diamonds, advance under- ultra-trace elements in “indicator” 
standing of diamond deposits deep 
underground and aid scientists 
and industry in determining which 
deposits are economically viable. 
“Diamond exploration is a very 
time-consuming and expensive 


can determine the diamond grade, 
or richness of a deposit. Scientists 
are also able to determine the age 

of potential deposits and host dia- 


undertaking,” Pearson said of the 

$2-billion-a-year industry. “It’s very originate, to trace illegal trade. 
much like looking for a needle in 
the haystack. If you can get rid of 


as much of the haystack as possible, sample contamination, meaning 


Hyndman: 1935-2013 


Continued | from page 1 


Review Board Commission and the Premier’s Commission on Future 
Health Care for Albertans. 

He was named as Queen’s Counsel in 1975 and appointed an of- 
ficer of the Order of Canada in 1993. 

Hyndman was installed as the 15th chancellor of the University 
of Alberta in June 1994. During his tenure, he strove to build the 
institution’s reputation on a local, national and international scale. 
Hyndman was also instrumental in establishing the chancellor’s and 
president’s scholarships at the institution. 

As he prepared to step down as chancellor in 1998, Hyndman 
touted his alma mater as “the single most important reason for any 
success I might have had.” 


Throughout his life, Hyndman devoted his time and energies to a 
number of charitable and community and public organizations. He 
was a director of the both the C.D. Howe Institute and the Asia Pacific 
Foundation. His charitable works included serving on the board of 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation, and with the Alberta 
Association of Children and Adults With Learning Disabilities and 
Goodwill Rehabilitation Institute of Alberta. Hyndman served as 
honorary captain of 4 Destroyer Squadron of the Royal Canadian 
Navy from 1993 to 1996; he remained a member of the Visiting 
Committee for the Faculty of Arts from 1994 until his passing. 

Hyndman’s legacy of leadership and service lives on in the Lou 
Hyndman Edmonton Glenora Award, valued at $20,000 over two 
years. The award was established in 1986 to recognize students who 


have shown leadership through involvement in university or commun- 
ity organizations, sports activities, and cultural or political activities. 

In recognition of his years of leadership as a politician and in the 
U of A community, Hyndman received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree during the spring convocation in June 2000. During his address, 
he urged graduates to embrace lifelong learning and accept the ex- 
panding and changing dynamics of their careers—including influences 
from the social and physical sciences, humanities and performing arts. 

“The university taught you how to learn, how to educate your- 
self—perhaps its greatest gift,” said Hyndman. “To handle these 
inevitable career variations you will use the skills learned here of 
synthesizing, objectively researching and knowing the right ques- 
tions to ask. 

“Welcome these career changes. Invite them. They ensure a con- 
stant lifetime of renewal that is as energizing as it is fun.” Mi 


Bursary pays tribute to 
a U of A champion 


Lou Hyndman was deeply committed to helping students and con- 
tinued to champion their success beyond his tenure as chancellor. As a 
tribute to his impact on the university, in 1999 the University of Alberta 
Senate endowed the Chancellor-Emeritus Lou Hyndman Service Bursary. 
This award recognizes a graduate student who has contributed to improv- 
ing the quality of life on campus through exemplary service in student 
government, student organizations, student services, community service or 
volunteer activities. Since 2000, 23 bursaries totalling $11,500 have been 
granted. Hyndman was extremely proud of this bursary, and both he and 
Mrs. Hyndman always enjoyed learning about the students who received 
the award. The Hyndman family has requested that donations in his mem- 
ory be made to the Chancellor-Emeritus Lou Hyndman Service Bursary. 


develop new methodologies to help 


Centre for Isotopic Microsampling, 


sampling systems, used to measure 


minerals to create a fingerprint that 


monds, and to identify from where 
in the world specific diamonds may 


The work requires an ultra-clean 
environment to prevent trace-metal 


Graham Pearson is the Canada Excellence Research Chair in Arctic Resources. 


rooms are free of metal finishes 

or furniture and feature fibreglass 
doors, walls and anti-static floors. 
The lab contains a sophisticated 
air-handling system capable of tak- 
ing air that has roughly 10,000,000 
particles per cubic foot and purify- 
ing it to zero. 

The new laboratory was funded 
by a $10 million Canada Excellence 
Research Chair grant to Graham 
Pearson, with matching funds Arctic Resources Geochemistry 
from the University of Alberta, Laboratory has opened in stages 
together with a $1.6 million Alberta since last spring. In that short 
Innoyates — Isomass Scientific grant. 


said Pearson, also noting the 
support of colleagues—leaders 

in diamond-related research who 
were a key factor in his coming to 
the Uof A. 

“Having a really strong nucleus 
of colleagues that are interested in 
similar problems is a great thing to 
have as a researcher.” 

An extremely complex facil- 
ity to build and commission, the 


time it has proved an international 
hub of collaboration for Pearson’s 
team and colleagues at the U of A, 
with interest from other places in 
Canada, the United States, Europe 
and New Zealand. 

“There is considerable inter- 


Pearson, a professor of geo- 
chemistry, came to the U of A from 
Durham University in the United 
Kingdom, after being credited with 
pioneering the first technique for 
dating individual diamonds. 

“The U of A, and in particu- 
lar the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences and Faculty 


national collaboration and inter- 
est in this facility. Visitors from 
around the world are using this 
lab or sending samples here,’ 
Pearson said. Mi 


of Science, has been an extremely 
supportive research environment, 


Amrhein set to return from leave 


Folio Staff 


n Noy. 20, the Board of Governors gave its approval for the early 
return of Carl Amrhein to resume his role as provost and vice- 
president (academic) starting Feb. 1, 2014. 

Amrhein has agreed to return early from his leave as visiting executive 
for the Conference Board of Canada in order to assist as senior administra- 
tion enters a critical stage in the university’s budget planning for 2014- 
2015. Originally, Amrhein’s stay with Conference Board was to last until 
July 1, 2014, but given that next year’s budget will be under his manage- 
ment, Amrhein’s involvement in its final development will ensure that he is 
able to move it forward as effectively as possible. 

Martin Ferguson-Pell will continue to serve as acting provost until 
February, at which time he begins a new role as senior advisor to the 
president, where he will continue to provide leadership on a number of 
strategic initiatives currently under his purview. 

“When Martin agreed to take up the responsibilities of provost, 
none of us knew the complications that lay ahead,” said President Indira 
Samarasekera. “He has guided the academy through a very difficult time 
and his efforts have made a tremendous difference.” 

Since the provincial government's Campus Alberta budget reductions 
were announced March 7, Ferguson-Pell has worked closely with the uni- 
versity’s senior leadership team, developing strategies for handling major 
budget challenges. 

“He has been in constant contact with the Ministry of Enterprise and 
Advanced Education to advocate on our behalf and help them more fully 
understand those and other challenges,” said Samarasekera. “Martin has 
been instrumental in developing a number of key proposals for govern- 
ment that, in part, lie behind the government's reinvestment of $50 million 
in Alberta's post-secondary sector.” 

Ferguson-Pell has also been the major driver behind the review of 
graduate student education and experience and will continue to move 
this important initiative forward. He led several decanal and vice-provost 
searches, including bringing on board the U of A’s new registrar, Lisa 
Collins, and chief librarian, Gerald Beasley, 

In addition to the graduate education file, Ferguson-Pell’s new role will 
include responsibility for shaping the academic programming of the Peter 
Lougheed Leadership Initiative, advancing digital learning technologies 
and pedagogies, developing a responsibility-based budgeting model, and 
assisting deans in setting and achieving advancement goals. 

Ferguson-Pell will also help plan for the allocation of the $14.4 million 
government boost to the 2013-2014 budget, ideas and models for revenue 
generation that could impact the 2014-2015 budget, initial responses 
to the Renaissance Committee Report and the Bo 


ard of Governors’ 
change agenda. M 
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Fuzzy logic engineer brings certainty to an uncertain industry 


Yuri Wuensch 


minah Robinson Fayek has 

spent much of her career 

developing fuzzy logic 
as a tool for civil engineering and 
the construction industry. As a 
recent recipient of a Killam Annual 
Professorship, she says the award 
helps further bring fuzzy logic’s 
ongoing potential into focus. 

Though fuzzy logic has grown 

in recognition, acceptance and 
application, its path wasn’t always 
clear—particularly for an industry 
that so depends on exactitude. 

“You can imagine how well the 
term ‘fuzzy logic’ goes over with 
construction personnel when you 
tell them it will improve their 
decision-making,” Fayek says. “First, 
they tell you there is nothing warm 
and fuzzy about construction. Then 
they tell you their decision making 
is not fuzzy at all.” 

A field of study for almost 100 
years, fuzzy logic is a technique to 
capture and translate uncertain- 
ties into mathematical terms and 
then apply them to solve complex 
problems. However, it’s only within 
the last 25 years that Fayek and 
other researchers began pioneer- 
ing work to explore its application 
in construction. 


Aminah Robinson Fayek 


Killam 


Despite construction’s de- 
mand for precise engineering, 
she says, construction sites and 
their work-related outcomes often 
become less certain because of the 
human element. 

“That's part of the reason fuzzy 
logic is so ideally suited to the con- 
struction industry,” she explains. 

Through collaboration, Fayek 
and her industry partners have 
helped improve labour productiv- 
ity and skills evaluation while also 
reducing uncertainty and risk on 
projects. There’s even a commercial 
application of her research team’s 
work in fuzzy logic for evaluating 


construction contractors’ qualifica- 
tions. The goal of her work is to 
help improve the competitiveness of 
the national construction industry, 
which is a significant contributor to 
the Canadian economy. 

It’s a message she has read- 


“ily shared as the NSERC 


Industrial Research Chair in 
Strategic Construction Modeling 
and Delivery. 

“Through the IRC, I have the 
Opportunity to work with a number 
of diverse construction organiza- 
tions including owners, contractors, 
associations and labour organiza- 
tions,” Fayek says. “Despite their 
varied interests, sometimes even 
as competitors, they have come 
together in a collaborative setting 
where we're able to carry out truly 
innovative research.” 

Despite its construction-related 
success to date, Fayek says, fuzzy 
logic isn’t an end unto itself. 
Instead, she says the next round of 
breakthroughs will be achieved by 
combining it with other techniques 
and ensuring the hybrid approaches 
are easily replicated and adapted. 
Happily, industry is catching on. 

“Some of our industry partners 
have actually asked us if they can 
borrow textbooks about fuzzy 


logic,” Fayek says. “Industry is 
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obviously interested in hands-on 
research, but it’s definitely satisfying 
when they also want to understand 
the underlying theory. Overall, it’s 
great to have our work recognized.” 
Winning the Killam Professor- 
ship is another degree of recognition. 
“Tt is an honour to receive a 
Killam Annual Professorship,” says 
Fayek. “Receiving the award would 
not have been possible without the 
support of the Killam Trustees, 
the University of Alberta, my 


industrial partners, my colleagues, 
my graduate students, my post- 
doctoral fellows and my family.” 
Acknowledging the Izaak 
Walton and Dorothy Killam 
bequest, the Killam Annual 
Professorships are granted to 
faculty members based on the 
quality of their scholarly activ- 
ities such as teaching, research, 
publications, creative activities, 
presented papers and super- 
vision of graduate students. Wi 


University mourns passing ofa 


ALES faculty builder 


Theresa Shea 


he University of Alberta community, as well as human ecolo- 
gists and nutritionists, both past and present, were deeply sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of Elizabeth Empey on Nov. 22. 


She was 95. 


Empey, a former dean of the Faculty of Home Economics, com- 
pleted her Normal School Education in Edmonton in 1937 and re- 
ceived a teaching certificate in 1940. Following her BSc in Household 


Economics from the U of A in 1943, 
she completed her Dietetic Internship 


in Commercial Dietetics at the T. 


Eaton Company in Toronto in 1944, 


Returning to the U of A, she then 


$1.5M gift promises to enhance HVAC 


engineering teaching and research 


Richard Cairney 


ngineers specializing in heating, ventilation and 

air conditioning (HVAC) have an impact on 

every aspect of our lives, ensuring the buildings 
we live, work and play in are safe, comfortable and 
healthy. Whether at home, on a crowded subway car or 
in an office tower, HVAC systems affect the quality of 
the air we breathe, help keep us comfortable and keep 
us safe in emergencies like fires or gas leaks. 

To help educate the next generation of HVAC 
engineers and advance research in this field, Calgary- 
based Engineered Air has made a generous donation to 
the University of Alberta’s Faculty of Engineering. 

The $1.5-million gift will establish the Engineered 
Air Chair in HVAC Engineering and the Engineered 
Air Fellow in HVAC Engineering. 

“Not that many engineering schools teach HVAC 
engineering,” Engineered Air president David Taylor 
said during a special event held Nov. 27 to announce 
the chair. “A lot of people don’t learn about HVAC 
until they enter the profession, and we hope that this 
gives engineering students a head start, that it will raise 
awareness of our industry and encourage other com- 
panies to do the same.” 

Dean of Engineering David Lynch said Taylor’s 
words rang true as the Faculty of Engineering began 
searching worldwide for an individual with the 
right blend of academic and industrial experience 
to be appointed to the Engineered Air Chair in 
HVAC Engineering. 

“Tre almost seemed that we were looking for some- 
thing that didn’t exist,” Lynch told the crowd of about 
80 people gathered for the announcement. “It was 
something that appeared to have disappeared from the 
engineering ecosystem, and we realized that this pos- 

ition is even more important than we first realized.” 

HVAC engineering, he added, is at the heart of 
mechanical engineering. “Tt’s about great engineering 
design, execution, equipment and facilities, and we take 
it for granted. In a country like Canada, if you don’t have 
effective HVAC in your home, you just won't survive 
very long. The minute it stops working, you know it.” 

U of A President Indira Samarasekera praised the 
partnership, saying that it brings Taylor’s family full 


circle: Engineered Air founder and CEO Don Taylor 
earned his undergraduate and master’s degrees in civil 
engineering at the U of A. 


66 When industry and universities work 
together, students can more clearly see 
the connection between their classroom 
lessons and the practical applications of 
engineering principles.” 


David Lynch 


“This connects us all to your time here at the 
University of Alberta and is going to benefit genera- 
tions of engineers,” she said of the gift. 

“This collaborative partnership highlights an im- 
portant field of engineering and enhances the outstand- 
ing education that we provide to the next generation of 
engineers, Lynch added. “When industry and universi- 
ties work together, students can more clearly see the 
connection between their classroom lessons and the 
practical applications of engineering principles.” 

The position of Engineered Air Fellow in HVAC 
Engineering was awarded to Robert Prybysh, a found- 
ing principal and chief engineer for Arrow Engineering 
Inc., an integrated buildings engineering firm. 

Prybysh is investigating the efficiencies of an innova 
tive combined system for potable water, heating and 
cooling. These systems are in use in Alberta and cost 
less to install and maintain than systems typically in 
use. In his U of A lab, Prybysh is constructing a work- 
ing model of the system to collect data on its efficiency. 

“Tr seems like a no-brainer to use these systems, but 
there’s no hard data on them yet,’ said Prybysh, who 
earned his degree in mechanical engineering at the 
U of A in 1999 and is now working toward his PhD 


with the Department of Civil and Environmental 


ni 


Engineering's construction engineering research group. 
“T'll be able to generate the data engineers need to see 
so that they can consider these systems as options in 
their designs.” The holder of the Engineered Air Chair 
in HVAC Engineering will be named at a future date. Wi 


became the dietitian in charge of pro- 
viding meals to students in the three 
university residences: Pembina (for 
women), Athabasca, and Assiniboine 


(for men). 
However, her desire to pursue 
further education soon led her to 


Cornell University in New York, 

where she completed both her Master of Nutritional Science and 
PhD in Nutrition in 1956 and 1959 respectively. Back at the U of A 
in 1959, Empey was appointed director of the School of Household 


Economics. In 1976, when the school became the Faculty of Home 
Economics, Empey served as the faculty’s first dean. 

One of Empey’s major legacies was to expand the school’s degree 
offerings. In 1960, Household Economics was a three-year program. 
As the school’s director, Empey put forth new recommendations and 
received approval to offer three four-year programs: one in Food and 
Nutrition, one in Clothing and Textiles and one in Family Studies. 
The introduction of these programs meant that many new academic 
and non-academic staff members were hired; it also substantially in- 
creased student enrollment. Because of this newfound growth, Empey 
spearheaded the proposal for a larger, more modern facility, and in 
1965 the new Household Economics building was opened. 

Empey’s leadership as both director and dean was stellar, but with 
each success, she reached farther. For instance, the introduction of 
graduate programs also began during Empey’s term as dean. When she 
began in 1960, there were approximately 67 students and four faculty 
members in the School of Household Economics. By the end of her 
deanship in 1976, Home Economics was a faculty with 374 under- 
graduates, 23 graduate students and 24 full time staff members. 

Empey, a wonderful mentor to many, especially young lead- 
ers in the field of Home Economics, routinely encouraged PhD 
completion and inspired faculty with a master’s degree to work on 


anf seo 


tie % 


Elizabeth Empey 


doctoral degrees. 

Over the course of her career, Empey received many awards. An 
elected member of the Honorary Society of Phi Kappa Pi, a recipient 
of the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Medal and of the Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in Dietetics, her service to the profession and commun- 
ity locally, nationally and internationally was extensive. 

Although she retired in 1978 and subsequently moved to Victoria, 
she retained strong ties to the U of A, and she enjoyed full member- 
ship in the Alberta Home Economics Association, and in 2010 was 
award the organization’s lifetime achievement award. In 1988, to 
honour her many contributions to the profession of Home Economics 
and Nutrition, the Faculty of Home Economics founded the Empey 
Lecture (now in its 25th year), an annual public talk delivered on a 
topic related to. Family Studies, Clothing and Textiles, or Nutrition. 

Known as “Beth” by her close friends and colleagues, Empey 
was a fun-loying and warm person who cared deeply for others. She 
was known on many occasions to show her thoughtfulness to staff, 
sometimes by showing up at the door of new faculty members bearing 
welcoming gifts. An accomplished pianist, she hosted many social 
gatherings for academic staff at her Windsor Park home and helped to 
foster dynamic and long-lasting relationships. 
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nalytical chemistry 

professor Michael Serpe 

made Avenue Edmonton's 
annual Top 40 Under 40 list for his 
research into responsive polymers 
that he thinks have the potential 
to improve lives around the world. 
Funding agencies agree. 

In 2012, Serpe was awarded a 
$100,000 Grand Challenges Canada 
competition grant to work with 
colleagues in Nigeria and Pakistan 
to develop a cheap tool that allows 
doctors to better test for multiple 
biomarkers—molecules that indi- 
cate the presence of a disease. 

Earlier this year, he was awarded 
the $20,000 Petro-Canada Young 
Innoyator’s Award to help fund an 
undergrad and grad-student rich lab 
group that studies a range of uses of 
polymers, from water decontamina- 
tion to health care. 

“T like to think about universal 
problems and believe the break- 
throughs we've made in refining 
the delicate chemical composition 
of our polymers is allowing us to 
address so many problems using 
low-cost sensors—and this is a game 
changer,’ he said. 

Imagine going through life 
breathing through a straw, unable to 
catch a breath, lacking the physical 
capacity for all but the most 
basic exercises. 

That's how many people describe 
living with chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease (COPD)—a 


debilitating condition that’s the 
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fourth leading cause of death 
among Canadians. There is no 
cure, but researchers are making 
headway in developing treatments 
that help patients live and breathe 
more comfortably. 

“The Canadian Physical Activity 
Guidelines say you should take 
10,000 steps each day; our pa- 
tients get about 2,500 steps per 
day, and some get less than that,” 
says Michael Stickland, an associ- 
ate professor in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry and direc- 
tor of the Centre for Lung Health 
in Edmonton. 

A member of the U of A’s 
Pulmonary Research Group, 
Stickland is working on ways to im- 
prove a COPD patient's tolerance 
for exercise through rehabilitation 
and by improving our understand- 
ing of cardiovascular dysfunction. 
Patients in rehabilitation are more 
active, they're out of breath less and, 
in turn, they have greater exercise 
tolerance and a healthier cardio- 
vascular system. 

“Tt leads back to the disease man- 
agement side. If we can get these pa- 
tients active and get them walking a 
couple times a week, that will really 
improve their cardiovascular condi- 
tion and reduce their cardiovascular 
risk,” says Stickland, 39, another top 
Edmontonian whose deep roots in 
the city include two degrees from 
the U of A. 

Stickland’s work at his alma 
mater is the kind of research that 
isn't confined to a solitary labora- 
tory, but involves working with 


patients and helping them find 
their stride. 


“It’s fun because I get to do the 
research and also see the effects it 
has on the patients,’ he says. “A lot 
of the work that we're doing is not 
only, for example, looking at how 
exercise and rehabilitation improves 
functional status and quality of life 
in patients, but also helping to keep 
them out of hospitals.” 

Also making the list is 
Dhiren Naidu, team doctor for 
the Edmonton Oilers and the 
Edmonton Eskimos, and a concus- 
sion researcher at the U of A, where 
he also monitors the health of the 
varsity teams. 

An assistant professor in the 
Division of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Naidu founded 
HealthPointe Medical Centre, a 
multidisciplinary chronic pain 
clinic, in 2007. 

For the past seven years, Naidu 
has looked at concussions in sports. 
In a recent study into concussions, 
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mong the more significant opportunities 


Cleaning brings sheen to Green and Gold 


sity 101 


to reduce the University of Alberta’s 

environmental footprint and meet the 
goals of its sustainability plan are day-to-day 
janitorial services. 

Ten years ago, the university demonstrated its 
environmental commitment by launching the green 
cleaning program, Cleaning for a Healthy U, which 
included the adoption of sustainable cleaning tools 
and practices designed to minimize building occu- 
pants’ exposure to contaminants and pollutants. 

Several years ago, the university moved to re- 
duce the overall impact of its cleaning processes by 
procuring EcoLogo-recognized cleaning products. 
EcoLogo provides customers with third-party as- 
surance that products and services bearing the logo 
meet stringent standards of environmental leader- 
ship. The products include paper goods, detergents, 
hand soap and garbage bags. 

Another strategy undertaken by the univer- 
sity includes piloting a hand-towel composting 
program in select buildings. The goal is to reduce 
the overall amount of paper products sent to the 
landfill by diverting them to a compost facility. 


supplied 


(From left) Myles Johnson, Rob Scott, Ray Dumouchel and 
Carolyn Smolley, 


Green cleaning is not limited to products; it also 
includes the equipment and processes staff use. The 
U of A, in partnership with Bee-Clean Building 
Maintenance and Wesclean, has complemented our 
efforts to minimize consumable products by lever- 
aging equipment designed to reduce energy use. This 
equipment includes 40 NaceCare Henry vacuums, 
which consume 33 per cent less electrical energy than 
conventional vacuum cleaners. This is equivalent to 
20 metric tonnes of carbon dioxide, or annual green- 
house gas emissions from 4.2 passenger vehicles. 

‘The university further reduces its environmental 
footprint by using the Tennant eCH2O Autoscrubber, 
which now replaces manual mopping. (Think of these 
machines as the Zamboni for hallways and class- 
rooms.) The autoscrubbers are chemical-free; they 
use ionized water, eliminating the need for synthetic 
cleaning products, and use 70 per cent less water than 
conventional equipment. This program helps our 
campus meet the standards required for a variety of 
green building certification programs. : 

“By eliminating the use of unneeded chemicals, 
using green cleaning products, leveraging innova- 
tive equipment and delivering leading-edge training 
programs, the Cleaning for a Healthy U program 
establishes the U of A as the clear leader in sustain- 
able operations in post-secondary institutions and 
beyond,” said Ray Dumouchel, associate director of 
buildings and grounds services. “Programs like this 
are why the U of A has been recognized as one of 
Canada’s Greenest Employers since 2009, and why 
it has received a silver rating in the Sustainability 
Tracking, Assessment and Rating System from the 
Association for the Advancement of Sustainability in 


Higher Education." 
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Naidu showed that Canadian 
Football League players are more 


likely than university-level players 

to value medical tests after concus- 
sions. But the professional athletes 
are more apt to incorrectly believe 


it’s OK to return to the sport 
within 24 to 48 hours if they have 
no symptoms. 

“You can still be healing from a 
cognitive perspective even though 
you feel normal,’ he said. i 


iSMSS stafter finds place of pride 


Folio Staff 


lexis Hillyard’s business card might read “education co-ordinator, 
but that doesn’t do justice to all she does for the Institute for 
Sexual Minority Studies and Services (iSMSS) and the U of A. 
Sure, much of her job is focused on educational outreach and working 
with students, faculty and staff on and off campus on LGBTQ issues. But 
her role is always changing, from creating inclusive spaces on campus to 


spearheading the U of A’s 
first-ever Pride Week and 
organizing Camp f Yrefly 
and f Yrefly in Schools, 
a peer-to-peer mentor- 


staff spotlight 


ship program that trains youth volunteers to share stories in classrooms 
and address issues such as homophobic language and terminology, 


and transphobia. 


“Seeing the light bulbs go on when I’m able to facilitate a discussion 


or workshop, watching people engage with each other, chatting about 


strategies, ideas and issues, and 
watching them come up with all 
these solutions on their own is 
really great,’ says Hillyard, 31, who 
was recently singled out as one of 
Ayenue magazine’s Top 40 Under 
40 in Edmonton. 

“That’s when it’s like, whoa, this 


is the right place to be.” 

Finding her place was a natural 
evolution of sorts for the U of A 
alumna, who landed a research 
assistantship at iSMSS after 
completing a master’s degree in 


Alexis Hillyard, a Top 40 Under 40. social justice and global education. 


Since coming on full-time, she has 
assumed a role that constantly evolves with an eye to raising visibility and 
awareness of LGBTQ issues. 

The U of A took a large step forward in that regard last spring when the 
institution held Pride Week, featuring some 30 events over 10 days. For 
many, its mere existence was a powerful symbol. 

Hillyard recalls being approached by a staff member who, upon seeing 
the Pride Week banner, told her it how powerful it felt to be recognized 
and validated by the institution. 

“Ic really meant something to them—something as simple as flag ban- 
ners,” she says. “For someone to be made to feel so comfortable by their 
workplace was so simple and powerful.’ ® 


From UofA to Top 40 Under 40 


More alumni who made Avenue’s Top 40 Under 40: 


Jessica Baudin-Griffin, ‘05 Bed 
Spencer Beach, OH&S Certificate, 
Faculty of Extension 
Danisha Bhaloo, ‘07 BA(Crim) 
Arman Chak, ‘96 BA, ‘09 LLB 
Irfan Chaudhry, '06 BA, ‘09 MA 
Alexis Marie Chute, '07 BFA 
Sameer Dhar, student 
Grant Fedoruk, ‘99 BSc PT 
Aaryn Flynn, ‘96 BSc(Hons), 
‘00 BSc(Spec Cert) 


Jennifer Flynn, ‘99 BCom, ‘99 LLB ‘09 MA 
George Heidt, ‘00 BEd 

Richard Kirby, ‘99 BSc(Ag/Food Bus Mgt) 
Jessica Kluthe, '09 BA 

Keri Mitchell, '03 BA 

Abraham Nunes, student 

lan O'Donnell, ‘01 BA 


Adam Rozenhart, '04 BA 
Rob Taruli, '98 BEd 


Toscha Turner, ‘92 BA(Hons), 
‘02 BMus, ‘og MA 
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Michael Brown 


eople who volunteer to make 
a difference aren’t n¢cessar- 
ily concerned about who is 
watching. But there are those who 
are watching, and they’re in awe. 
Last year, the University of 
Alberta filled a void in its awards 
showcase by introducing the 
Community Connections Awards, 
designed to recognize individuals or 
teams of community members, fac- 
ulty, staff, students or post-doctoral 
fellows who embody the spirit of 
the university’s promise to “uplift 
the whole people.” 
Those looking to honour col- 
leagues who connect the university 
to the community at large met the 


awards nomination process with a 
certain level of excitement. 

Pediatrician Lola Baydala, 
who won the first ever University 
of Alberta Community Scholar 
Award, was nominated by Jill 
Konkin, associate dean (commun- 
ity engagement) in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry. 

“Twas thrilled when this award 
came along, and for obvious 
reasons, Dr. Baydala, to me, was 


worthy of the first of those awards,” 


said Konkin. “The people who I 
think should be recognized are the 
ones like Dr. Baydala, who just so 
gets what working with people—as 
opposed to for people—means.” 
An advocate for the wellbeing 
of children, Baydala’s dedication to 


Nominate a community connector 


The Community Scholar Award recognizes an individual or team of aca- 
demic staff members who not only excel in their scholarship, but also readily 
and frequently bring that scholarship into the community, showing how their 
work affects people’s lives. 

The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows, or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discovery 
and citizenship with the community. 

The UAlberta Advocate Award recognizes an individual or group who 
are not students, current faculty or staff members, but who give their time, 
expertise and passion to advance the U of A and post-secondary education in 
our community. 

Nominations for the 2014 Community Connections Awards will be ac- 
cepted until noon on Jan. 24. Nomination forms and full awards information 
can be found on the awards website. Questions about the program can be 
directed to darlene.bryant@ualberta.ca. 
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A Community Connections Awards 


researching child health issues and 
seeking solutions at the commun- 
ity level has already earned her 
the gratitude and respect of her 
Aboriginal partners. 

“T think the award itself is the 
huge thing,” said Konkin. “Most 
people who do community con- 
nected work are, for the most 
part, unsung and unacknow- 
ledged, and yet we have a pillar 
in our Dare to Discover about 
engaging communities.” 

The inaugural Community 
Leader Award went to U of A 
physicist Sharon Morsink, who 
leads a team of student volunteers 
in coordinating the U of A’s campus 
observatory program and is co-lead 
on SkyScan—a collaborative project 
with the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada (Edmonton 
Centre). Both programs exist to 
make astronomy more accessible to 
the stargazing public. 

Finally, the first ever UAlberta 


Advocacy Award went to Renée 
Vaugeois, a political science alumna 


Researchers help find prostate cancer biomarker 
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Recognition of community connectors ...it takes a villag 


boa 


Lola Baydala (left), Sharon Morsink and Renée Vaugeois attend a ceremony at City Hall 
May 23 to accept 2013 Community Connections Awards. 


and executive director of the John 
Humphrey Centre for Peace and 
Human Rights, who has spear- 
headed a number of human rights 
initiatives in conjunction with 
the U of A. 

Nominating Vaugeois was 
Gillian Edwards, head of initia- 
tives at the U of A’s Calgary 
Centre, who worked alongside 
Vaugeois at the Kule Institute for 
Advanced Study (KIAS) de- 
veloping an event called Get Out 
and Stay Out, which connected the 


U of A and its students with the 
global community. 


Edwards says she particularly 
likes the UAlberta Advocacy cat- 
egory because it “recognizes those 
who stay involved in the university 
after graduation and draws atten- 
tion to the good work that is hap- 
pening here.” 

And she couldn’t think of a per- 
son more deserving of this award. 
“I was happy when Renée won,’ said 
Edwards, who attended the awards 
ceremony at City Hall. “It was just 
a nice moment to recognize and 
show her directly that I enjoyed 


working with her and respect 
her immensely.” W 


2014-2015 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


edical researchers and their American col- 

leagues have discovered a biomarker that 

accurately predicts which prostate cancer 
patients will have their cancer recur or spread. 

Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry researcher John 
Lewis and his team collaborated on a study that showed 
an antibody specific for a biomarker called CD15 1 free 
was able to detect cancer cells that can escape from the 
primary tumour and metastasize. 

The team wanted to know whether cancer spread 
earlier or recurred earlier in patients who tested posi- 
tive for this antibody. 
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John Lewis 


“The answer in both cases was yes,” said Lewis. “If 
the antibody detected the biomarker in patients’ tissues, 
their cancer recurred earlier after surgery. Patients who 
tested positive for the biomarker developed metas- 
tasis an average of 10 years earlier than those who 


tested negative.” 

Lead investigator Andries Zijlstra from the US. 
added, “The antibody is able to recognize a molecular 
change that reflects a switch in the metastatic ability of 
tumour cells. Therefore the detection of CD15 free in 
prostate cancer should predict whether a tumour would 
remain dormant or progress rapidly.” 


To see whether this discovery could be used as a 
diagnostic test in the clinic, the team looked at tissue 
samples from 138 patients who received prostate cancer 
treatment in Canada over the past 12 years. 

“This translational research project really benefited 
from our multi-institutional, team-based approach,’ said 
Lewis, who works in the Department of Oncology as the 
Alberta Cancer Foundation’s Frank and Carla Sojonky 
Chair in Prostate Cancer Research. “The contribution of 
basic scientists, urologists, pathologists, trainees and clin- 
ical fellows from both institutions was essential to suc- 
cessfully answering our translational research questions.” 

Lewis and his U of A and US. colleagues now want 
to validate their findings in a larger group of patients 
throughout Alberta. To do this, they recently formed 
a provincewide translational team called the Alberta 
Prostate Cancer Research Initiative. If all goes well, the 
test could be integrated into clinical practice in two to 
three years. 

“Ideally this test could identify a subset of patients 
who may be followed without treatment, and equally 
important, identify those who need to be treated earlier 
and more aggressively,’ said Peter Venner, an oncolo- 
gist at the Cross Cancer Institute in Edmonton and a 
member of the research team. 

“This test could improve quality of life for those 
with prostate cancer who don’t have this marker— 
they could avoid invasive treatments such as surgery 
or radiation.” 

Prostate cancer is the second leading cause of cancer- 
related deaths in North America among men. Most 
prostate cancer-related deaths are due to advanced 
disease that has spread throughout the body. 

The research that led to the discovery of this 
biomarker was funded by the National Institutes 
of Health, the Canadian Cancer Society Research 
Institute and the Alberta Cancer Foundation/‘The 
Motorcyle Ride for Dad. 

Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions and the 
Alberta Cancer Foundation are funding the next stage 
of research, developing a simple test to detect the bio- 
marker in the blood. Mi 


Les Fiducies 


Killam 


Trusts 


Killam Annual 
Professorships 


Applications are now being accepted for the 2014-2015 Killam Annual 
Professorships. These awards recognize outstanding scholarship, teaching and 
community involvement. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members not on leave during 2014-2015 are eligible to apply. Deans, department 
chairs and other senior university administrators with personnel responsibilities 
shall not normally be eligible for Killam Annual Professorships. Associate deans 
and associate department chairs are eligible providing they have no personnel 
responsibilities. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected by a 
subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two Professorships 
shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty in any given year. Each Killam 
Annual Professor shall be presented with a $3,500 prize and a commemorative 
plaque. The duties of Killam Annual Professors shall not be changed from those 
that they regularly perform as academic staff members. 


The primary selection criteria is a record of outstanding scholarship and teaching 
over three or more years as evidenced by any or all of research publications, 
creative activities, presented papers, supervision of graduate students, and 
courses taught. Secondary criteria is a record of substantial contributions to the 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usually expected 

of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement normally directly linked 
to the applicant's university responsibilities and activities. However, other forms 
of community involvement will be considered, especially, but not exclusively, 
where the applicant's discipline does not readily lend itself to making community 
contributions, and also where the university reputation is clearly enhanced by the 
applicant's contributions. 


Awards are tenable for 12 months beginning July 1, 2014. Completed applications 
must be received by the Office of the Vice-President (Research), 2-51 South 
Academic Building, by 4:30 pm, February 14, 2014. Award recipients will be 
announced mid May and will be formally recognized at the Killam Luncheon in the 
fall of 2014. 


Applications and details are available at www.research.ualberta.ca under 
Vice-President (Research), Internal Honours & Prizes. Questions can be directed 
to Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office of the Vice-President (Research)— 
annette. kujda@ualberta.ca or 780.492.8342. . 
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Arctic climate change taking toll on falcons 


Bev Betkowski 


ain, crucial to sustaining life on Earth, is proving 
deadly for young peregrine falcons in Canada’s 
Arctic. 

A University of Alberta study recently published in 
Oecologia shows that an increase in the frequency of heavy 
rain brought on by warmer summer temperatures is posing a 
threat not seen in this species since before pesticides such as 
DDT were banned from use in Canada in 1970. 

The study is among the first to directly link rainfall to 
survival of wild birds in Canada. 

A nest-box experiment at the heart of the study, co- 
written by U of A researcher Alastair Franke and Alexandre 
Anctil of the Université du Quebec, has provided “unequivo- 
cal evidence” that gradual changes in Arctic temperature 
and precipitation are responsible for a long-term decline in 
reproduction for the peregrine, a top predator in the Arctic. 

The change in rainfall patterns in recent years has had a 
big influence on the overall decline in reproductive success 
over the last three decades, Franke said. 

Paired with historical weather data and measures of 
breeding success dating back to 1980, the researchers also 
conducted a nest-box experiment from 2008 to 2010 ina 
dense population of peregrines breeding near Rankin Inlet 
in Nunavut on the shores of the Hudson Bay. Falcon nests 


were monitored using motion-sensitive cameras, and images 
confirmed that more than one-third of the chick deaths re- 
corded were indeed caused by rain, whether they were raised 
in nest boxes or on natural ledges. 

“The nestlings died from hypothermia and in some cases 
from drowning in their flooded nests. Without constant 
parental care, they are most vulnerable to cold and wet condi- 
tions in the first three weeks of life.” 

Over the past 30 years, scientists have been surprised to 
discover an ongoing decline, even when pesticide residues 
were known to be too low to cause reproductive failure. 

“We knew DDT was no longer an issue and based on field 
observations, we wondered whether changes in climate were 
responsible for high mortality in recent years,’ Franke said. 

Besides deaths attributed to rainfall, the study also re- 
vealed additional fallout for chicks: starvation. 

“We were surprised to find that a considerable number of 
nestlings raised in nest boxes later died of starvation despite hay- 
ing been spared from the direct effects of rain.” 

Believing that storms may also be the culprit in reducing 
the abundance of prey for peregrines, Franke has launched a 
food supplementation study to explore the possible link. 

Grim as the study’s findings are, “they have improved our 
understanding of the direct effects of long-term changes in 
weather patterns and have identified the potential importance 
of indirect effects, Franke said. 


Bonnet bees ee ONS ee Bs RS $ 
A mother peregrine falcon tries to brood two chicks that have died from 
exposure to cool, wet conditions caused by heavier rainfall in the Arctic. 


The work also shows that wildlife can be sensitive to many 
different environmental pressures and that ongoing vigilance 
and monitoring is critical, he noted. 

‘The study was funded by ArcticNet, the U of A’s Canadian 
Circumpolar Institute, the Nunavut Wildlife Management 
Board and Department of Environment, the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, the Fonds de 
recherche Nature et technologies Québec and a W. Garfield 
Weston Award. Wi 


Researchers turn to machines to identify breast cancer type 


Bryan Alary 
esearchers from the 
University of Alberta and 

Iberta Health Services 
have created a computer algorithm 
that successfully predicts whether 
estrogen is sending signals to cancer 


cells to grow into tumours in the 


breast. By finding this hormone 
receptor, known as estrogen recep- 
tor positive, physicians can pre- 
scribe anti-estrogen drug therapies, 
improving patient outcomes. 

Since each cell in the body 
contains 23,000 genes, identifying 
the specific genes involved in cancer 
growth is an exceedingly complex 
task. Researchers used a form of 
artificial intelligence called machine 
learning to identify three genes that 
allowed them to determine whether 
a tumour was fed by estrogen. 

“People can’t possibly sort 
through all this information and 
find the important patterns,’ said 
senior author Russ Greiner, a 
professor in the Department of 
Computing Science and inyestiga- 
tor with the Alberta Innovates 
Centre for Machine Learning. 
“Machines have other limitations, 


but what they can do is go through 


John Mackey (left) and Russ Greiner 


high-dimensional data. With our 
techniques, we can find combina- 
tions of biomarkers that can predict 
important properties of specific 
breast cancers.” 

Greiner’s team created an 
algorithm that proved 93 per cent 
accurate in predicting the estrogen 
receptor status of tumours. To do 
this, they relied on data gathered 
from 176 frozen tumour samples 
stored at the Canadian Breast 
Cancer Foundation Tumor Bank 
at the Cross Cancer Institute 
in Edmonton. 

The same algorithm was later 
tested on other data sets avail- 
able online, with similar success. 
The results were cross-checked 


with existing tests done by 


> pathologists using traditional 
estrogen-receptor testing. 


“Essentially, we've identified 
something inexpensive and simple 
that could replace receptor test- 
ing done in a clinical lab,” said 
co-author John Mackey, direc- 
tor of the Cross Cancer Institute 
Clinical Trials Unit, Alberta Health 
Services. “This is a new way of sift- 
ing through thousands of signals 
and pulling out the wheat from the 
chaff. In principle, this could be ap- 
plied to other biomarkers and distil 
data down into something that a 
clinician can use.” 

Mackey, who is also a profes- 
sor of medical oncology with the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
said the technique is poised to take 
advantage of new gene-sequencing 
technologies, or genomics, which 
aims to understand the inner 
workings of cancer cells with a 
goal of tailoring treatments for 
individual patients. 

It’s still premature to consider 
the algorithm as a replacement for 
traditional lab tests, but that could 
change as new technologies become 
more affordable, perhaps in five to 
eight years. 


“We're not there yet, but at some 
point it’s going to be cheaper to take 
a tumour and put it into the machine 
and get these thousands of signals 
about its biology than it is to do the 
increasing number of required tests 
using traditional techniques in a 
lab.” Mackey said. “When those two 


lines intersect, we're going to switch 


to using the new technologies, and 
we will need algorithms like this to 
make sense of the data.” 

The research team also included 
Meysam Bastani, Larissa Vos, 


Nasimeh Asgarian, Jean Deschenes 
and Kathryn Graham. Their findings 
were published Dec. 2 in the peer- 
reviewed journal PLOS ONE.M 
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Discovery could shepherd in new ice age of particle physics 


Folio Staff 


cientists using a particle detec- 
tor made of ice at the South 
Pole have found the first indi- 
cation of high-energy neutrinos that 
originate outside of the solar system. 
“This is a huge result. It could 
mark the beginning of neutrino 
astronomy, said Darren Grant, 
assistant professor of physics at the 
University of Alberta, who leads 
the IceCube Collaboration effort 
in Canada. The collaboration is led 
by the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison and involves 250 physicists 
and engineers from the United 
States, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Japan, New Zealand, 
Australia, the U.K. and Canada. 
Neutrino researchers have been 
looking to the sky for decades to learn 
more about the elusive particles. 
Until now, scientists have seen 
low-energy neutrinos that origin- 
ate in Earth’s atmosphere, within 
the solar system and from one rare 
nearby supernova, known as 1987A. 
‘The neutrinos observed by IceCube 
are different. “They are at a signifi- 
cantly higher energy level than those 
produced by the previously measured 
sources,’ Grant said, adding this could 
means scientists will have found 
high-energy neutrinos from yet-to-be 
confirmed cosmic sources. 
Sensors embedded deep in 
IceCube—a particle detector made 
from one cubic kilometre of ice 


The IceCube Laboratory, a particle detector made from one cubic kilometre of ice in Antarctica, has confirmed the existence of 


extraterrestrial neutrinos. 


in Antarctica—were designed to 
detect extraterrestrial neutrinos. 
From there, researchers relied on 
access to the Jasper computer cluster 
located at the U of A, managed by 
the WestGrid consortium as part 
of Compute Canada’s national 
platform of advanced research 
computing infrastructure. The 
computational studies to analyze 
the data often consumed 1,000 
CPUs (central processing units) in 


CPUs. In total, the project amassed 
more than 600,000 CPU hours on 
WestGrid’s cluster. 

“We wouldn’t have been able 
to perform these studies without 
the WestGrid cluster in the time 
we did it,’ said Claudio Kopper, 
one of the Madison post-doctoral 


fellows who developed the analysis. 


“When I started, getting over 
1,000 cores in parallel on Jasper 
was not uncommon. Hayinga 


available cores turned out to be 
extremely valuable.” 

“This is an exciting milestone in 
neutrino research and we're pleased 
that Jasper, one of WestGrid’s most 
powerful computing clusters, could 
support the work that led to this 
discovery,’ said Lindsay Sill, interim 
executive director of WestGrid. 
“This is an excellent example of how 
access to high-performance com- 
puting resources enables scientists 


questions and push the boundaries 
of what we thought was possible.” 

U of A graduate students 
helped to prepare this set of data 
for analysis. 

“Tania Wood and Sarah Nowicki 
are working on the calibrations for 
the detector to better understand 
how the light produced in the neu- 
trino interactions travels through 
the glacier,’ said Grant. 

Wood and Nowicki are also 
doing work that will have more 
central significance to upcoming 
observations being made at lower 
energy levels. Three U of A under- 
graduate students who assisted 
in the IceCube detector calibra- 
tions and data handling are also 
co-authors of the paper: Stephanie 
Bohaichuk, Chris Sheramata and 
Dylan Grandmont. 

Grant was recently named co- 
leader of a potential major upgrade 
to the IceCube detector called 
PINGU (Precision IceCube Next 
Generation Upgrade). 

“We are still learning about the 
neutrino as one of nature’s fun- 
damental particles,” said Grant. 

“Tt was only 15 years ago that we 
discovered neutrinos have a small 
mass, but we have yet to learn 
which neutrino is heaviest, what we 
call the hierarchy. This is what we 
are designing PINGU to provide: 

a first definitive measurement.” 
Details of the research were pub- 
lished Novy. 21 in the peer-reviewed 
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journal Science. Wi 


U of A research team helps identify an interstellar particle accelerator 


Jamie Hanlon 


ewly released research in Nature 

Communications from the 

University of Alberta has identified 
the existence of a giant cosmic accelerator 
above the Earth. 

By analyzing data from NASA's Van Allen 
probes, U of A physicist Ian Mann, together 
with his colleagues at NASA and other insti- 
tutes, have been able to measure and identify 
the “smoking gun” of a planetary scale process 
that accelerates particles to speeds close 
to the speed of light within the Van Allen 
radiation belt. 

This natural space “synchrotron acceler- 
ator” has scales of hundreds of thousands of 
kilometers, dwarfing even the largest man- 
made similar accelerators such as the Large 
Hadron Collider at CERN, which has a 
circumference of only 27 kilometres. 

Mann says this particle acceleration—de- 
riving energy from solar flares or eruptions 


it 


The winner of this week's “Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest will receive a Christmas prize 
pack that includes a copy of The Tree of Story, 
the conclusion of Thomas Wharton's critically 
acclaimed Perilous Realm trilogy, as well as 
the gift that keep’s on giving: a Butterdome 
butter dish. To win it, simply identify where 
the picture was taken and email your answer 
to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, 
Dec, 16, and you will be entered into the 


ty 


| draw. 
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and carried through space on a solar wind— 
exists in the region of space dominated by 

the Earth’s magnetic field, where satellites fly, 
known as the magnetosphere. The discovery 
is a jumping-off point for understanding 
space storms and determining how to protect 
man-made systems—on Earth and in space— 
from potential damage from space storms and 
severe space weather. 

“The puzzle ever since their discovery has 
been how do the particles get accelerated up 
to nearly the speed of light?” said Mann. 

Mann says this highly relativistic particle 
acceleration, which can damage satellites and 
pose a risk to astronauts during space weather 
storms, is akin to the relationship between a 
surfer and a wave, in that the particles repeat- 
edly catch a “ride” on a wave that sends them 
rocketing around the planet. As they circle 
the Earth, the particles may be picked up 
again by the same wave, which will boost its 
speed even further. The result is a perpetual 
cycle wherein the particles “get repeatedly 
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This is an artist’s rendering of the natural space synchrotron accelerator that exists in the Earth’s 
magnetosphere. 


accelerated by waves that are coherent on 
truly planetary scales spanning hundreds of 
thousands of kilometers,’ Mann said. 

And like climatic weather storms, space 
storms can be anywhere from mild to power- 
ful. Mann says these solar storms can have 
variety of effects on technological infra- 
structure on Earth, from mild disruption 
of satellite communications to widespread 
damage of telegraph systems, as occurred 
during the Carrington solar storm of 1859, 
manifested on Earth as bright Aurorae seen 
across the globe. 

“There’s eyewitness accounts published in 
newspapers of telegraph wires setting on fire 
as a result of the electrical currents that were 
driven into ground infrastructure due to these 
space weather storms,’ said Mann, adding that 
the potential damage from a similar-sized 
space storm in today’s highly technological 
world has been forecast to cost trillions of 
dollars in loss and repair. 

Mann says understanding the physics of 
space weather is still in the discovery phase, 
but with results such as this, researchers are 
moving closer to producing more accurate 
space weather forecasts. 

“We're still trying to piece together what 
a really big space storm would look like, and 


the impact that it might have on infrastruc- 
ture such as operating satellites and ground 
power networks—and ultimately trying to 
improve some of our protection of those 
systems against severe space weather,’ said 
Mann. “With this discovery, we're starting 

to put the pieces together to understand how 
this radiation might be created and, therefore, 
understand how extreme the response to 


severe space storms might be.” Bi 


G6 We're still trying to piece 
together what a really big space 
storm would look like, and the 
impact that it might have on 
infrastructure such as operating 
satellites and ground power 
networks—and ultimately 
trying to improve some of our 
protection of those systems 
against severe space weather.” 
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Campus community invited to Share the Cheer 


Hallie Brodie 


na frigid December 

evening two students 

ventured to the grocery 
store to pick up a few items for 
dinner. The night air was cold and 
the promise of warming them- 
selves with a home cooked meal 
was pushing them to complete 
their walk down the street. As 
they finally made their way to 
the door of the supermarket they 
found the doors to be locked, the 
lights to be off and the space void 
of any people; this was the first 
taste of Canadian Christmas for 
third-year international students 
Minji Pyo and Danbi Han. 

“Nobody warned us that the 
store would be would be closed,” 
Han explained. “We were like, ‘oh 
my God, it’s closed!” 

The girls, originally from 
Korea, had expected that learn- 
ing about Canadian culture 
would be a perk of their U of A 
experience, but had hoped for a 
gentler introduction to North 
American traditions. 

Thankfully, University of 
Alberta International’s hunger to 
provide students like Pyo and Han 


which has resulted in the creation 
of the new program Share the 
Cheer: Host for the Holidays. 


64 Sharing that simple 
tradition that we perform 
every year without 
second thought will be 
something that these 
students will carry with 
them forever, as a part of 
their U of A experience.” 


Kyla Amrhein 


Launched just in time for the 
2012 holiday season, the inaugural 
edition of Share the Cheer in- 
vited the U of A’s staff and faculty 
members to share their winter 
break festivities with the many 
international students who spend 
their time on campus between the 
Fall and Winter semesters. Lynn 
McPherson, an archivist with the 
Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library, was one of the 30 staff 
members who participated in 


from China into her home. She 
was so excited to host a multicul- 
tural holiday exchange that she 
invited a third Taiwanese student 
completing his masters through 
Athabasca University. 

“Tr was a lot of fun, and I know 
we all enjoyed the experience a 
great deal. I had an e-mail from 
the girls on Boxing Day thanking 
us for the ‘best Christmas’ they 
had ever had, which was kind of 
cute, because I think, as they are 
Buddhist, it is probably the only 
Christmas they have celebrated.” 

In total, only 80 students were 
able to participate in evenings like 
the McPherson’s, although more 
than 200 had applied. Given the 
student demand, and the success 
of last year’s participants, this 
year’s program is expanding to 
include alumni. 

Kyla Amrhein, the Alumni 
Relations volunteer coordinator, 
explains that because the alumni 
volunteer program has grown 
exponentially over the past year 
“we have more and more alumni 
who are looking to give back to 
campus in meaningful ways, and 
we believe that Share the Cheer 
is a perfect opportunity to offer 


with a warmer exposure to the 
customs of the local community, 


Helping immigrants join multicultural conversation 


Jamie Hanlon 


ears after they arrive, some immigrants to 

Canada still find it difficult to improve their 

oral English skills, in part because of cultural 
differences, according to a University of Alberta study 
in which two groups of immigrants, Mandarin and 
Slavic language speakers, were compared. 

Educational psychology professor Tracey Derwing, 
one of the study’s authors, says there are several reasons 
Chinese newcomers have a more difficult time than 
Russian and Ukrainian speakers, including cultural 
differences, language relatedness and the willingness of 
Canadian-born individuals to speak with immigrants. 
The findings of this study have implications for the 
public, the workplace, and language education pro- 
grams in Canada. 


G6 There’s definitely a role for native 
speakers of English to be a bit more 
open to talking with second-language 
learners.” 


Tracey Derwing 


Derwing and her colleagues noted that, over a 
seven-year period, the Slavic group showed significant 
improvement in oral language skills, but the Chinese 
group did not. One explanation may be that the Slavic 
group reported seeking out opportunities to practise 
English. They were more willing to communicate with 
native speakers, whereas the Chinese group worried 
about making mistakes and were more reticent. 

Derwing suggests that employers and co-workers 
should engage immigrant co-workers in conversations; 
apart from helping people learn about each other’s 
culture, those conversations would have a side-effect of 
enhancing the immigrants’ oral language skills. Though 
she recognizes that some native speakers don’t wish to 
talk to non-native speakers because of bias, Derwing 
and her colleagues have shown that in many cases, na- 
tive speakers’ reluctance to talk to immigrants is based 
on a fear of not understanding accents. 

“There’s definitely a role for native speakers 
of English to be a bit more open to talking with 


the program and was excited to 
welcome two U of A students 


grads who are looking to really 
connect with our international 


a co 
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Tracey Derwing 


second-language learners,’ said Derwing. “Some people 
feel nervous about talking to second-language speakers 
because they’re afraid they're not going to understand 
the non-native speaker, and they don’t want to embar- 
rass that person by asking them to repeat.” 

Derwing notes that many recent federal govern- 
ment policies seem to run counter to the notion that 
Canada is a welcoming society. For example, increas- 
ing the language requirements for federal skilled 
workers will not solve communication problems in 
the workplace caused by cultural differences. She says 
the government typically uses economic factors when 
assessing whether immigrants have successfully inte- 
grated, but focusing on economic success alone is not 
an accurate indicator of integration. Social, cultural 
and linguistic factors are also critical in determining 
whether newcomers will stay. 

“There are really good social indicators of integra- 
tion as well, and we should be paying more attention 
to those,” said Derwing. “Do immigrants vote once 
they get citizenship? Do they participate in other kinds 
of organizations that Canadians participate in? Those 
are the sorts of things that are really tied to language 
proficiency.” 

Derwing suggests that employers may need to step 
in to support their employees’ language development— 
a move that could ultimately benefit companies. When 
frequent communication among employees is necessary, 
workplace language training programs become crucial. 
Derwing notes that some companies are already hiring 
in-house language educators. In the meantime, she 
says, federal and provincial language programs should 
include a stronger focus on speaking skills. Mi 
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Last Christmas, University Relations associate vice-president Deb Hammacher and her 


payddns 


emteag 


husband Tom Luttrell (far left) opened up their home to Khashayar Ebrahimi from Iran 
(second from left) and Huy Nguyen from Vietam. 


students and share our Canadian 
holiday traditions. We are really 
excited to open up the invitation 
to our alumni this year.” 
Connecting communities is 
one of the cornerstones of the 
U of A, and programs like Share 
the Cheer represent just one 
way that the university helps to 
foster the cultural exchange that 
individuals like Pyo, Han and 
McPherson have sought. Although 
sharing meal might seem like a 
simple, solitary act, Amrhein has 
summed up the true reach of the 
program by pointing out that for 


many cultures, the idea of carv- 
ing a turkey will be brand new. 
“Sharing that simple tradition that 
we perform every year without 
second thought will be something 
that these students will carry with 
them forever, as a part of their 
U of A experience.” 

Share the Cheer 2013 will 
be running from Dec. 21 to Jan. 
1. The U of A will be accepting 
applications for hosts and student 
participants until Dec. 18. To 
learn more about the program, 
check out the Share the Cheer: 
Host for the Holidays website. Mi 


a challenging year. 
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Indira Samarasekera 


the open door 


Have a happy holiday! 


Indira Samarasekera, president and vice-chancellor 


s the holiday season approaches and 2013 comes to 
a close, I want to take this opportunity to thank the 
University of Alberta community for persevering through 


It has been a year filled with difficult decisions and sacrifice, 
and I appreciate everyone’s hard work, dedication and resilience. I 
know that many of you have put in extra hours and found creative 
solutions in order to preserve the quality of our student experience 
and research efforts. Whether I am chatting across campus, or in 
roundtable discussions, or via email, | am encouraged and moved 


by the level of passion 
and engagement from 


our students, faculty 
and staff. Constructive 
suggestions and words 
of encouragement have 
come from all corners of 
campus. Such passion is 
inspiring and humbling. 
I also want to thank 
our many friends, alumni 
and donors from across 
Alberta and around the 
world. We are honoured 
by their continued 
strong support. Whether 


shown through advocacy, creative or research partnerships, or kind 
gifts—their belief in our mission is incredibly gratifying. 

Finally, my thanks to our staff and student groups—AASUA, 
NASA, SU and GSA and our alumni council, senate, and board of 
governors, for their continued commitment, support and leader- 


ship which help sustain and strengthen the U of A. 


2013 was certainly a challenging year, but I am proud of what 
we have all been able to accomplish. I am excited for the New Year 
and what it holds—and look forward to continuing to serve and 
represent the University of Alberta in 2014. I wish you all a restful 
holiday season filled with joy and celebration with your friends 


and family. Happy holidays to you all, and for those of you who 
celebrate it, Merry Christmas! IN 
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Move over, Thor, there's another Viking in town 


Laura Ly 


ith moviegoers flocking to cinemas around the 

world to watch Thor: The Dark World, the 

popularity of the Norse thunder god has sparked 
a surge of interest in the Viking Age. But although much is 
known about men during this time, what about the women? 

Natalie Van Deusen, a professor and researcher in the 
Department of Modern Languages & Cultural Studies at the 
University of Alberta, studies the depiction of women in Old 
Norse Literature. 

Most of us think of Vikings as brutes in horned helmets 
who raped women and pillaged villages, but Van Deusen 
is quick to point out that this Viking stereotype is largely 
inaccurate. For starters, there is no evidence to suggest that 
they wore horned helmets. “In addition, being a Viking 
meant a lot more than just pillaging and taking land— 
though they did that certainly,’ she says. “There were Vikings 
who traded and farmed, and some were great poets and 
storytellers, but this is often overshadowed by a much more 
violent image.” 

Van Deusen notes that stories from the Viking Age were 
developed orally and passed down by word of mouth before 
being written down, sometimes not until two or three centur- 
ies after they were first told. In her Scandinavian literature 
and culture classes, Van Deusen discusses with her students 
whether the characters they’re reading about are realistic 
depictions of people in the Viking Age, or whether it is an 
imagined history. “The texts we're reading are interpretations 
of the past and [illustrate] the biases of the people who are 
describing these events. So in some ways, they reflect certain 
agendas, and that’s not very different from modern interpreta- 
tions,” explains Van Deusen, who was recruited to the U of A 
to be the inaugural Henry Cabot and Linnea Lodge Professor 
of Scandinavian Studies. 


“Popular culture representations of the Viking Age are 
interpretations that are very much a product of their own 
time. As in medieval sources, things are added or taken out 
to suit the author's purpose and the interests of the audience. 
The type of Viking Age that popular culture depicts tells us 
about our society’s ideals and values, as much as the Viking 
Age presented in medieval sources tells us about theirs. It’s 
not at all irrelevant,” she adds. The Viking Age is considered 
the “Golden Age” for Scandinavia, so literature and popular 
culture tend to focus on the Viking archetype. 

Norse literature from this era, also known as the sagas, 
told stories about ancient Scandinavian history, early Viking 
voyages and the feuds between early Scandinavian families. 
Van Deusen primarily studies the sagas and the role of 
women in these texts. 

Those who are hoping for real-life “shield maidens” (a 
pop-culture portrayal of Viking women as brave and unflap- 
pable warriors, such as Sifin the Thor movies) will be dis- 
appointed. However, though there is no evidence to suggest 
that women fought in battle, Scandinavian women did wield 
a great deal of power in the household. “There’s this common 
image of the Viking woman with the keys dangling in her belt. 
So she’s in charge of the household and everything within 
that,” explains Van Deusen. 

“Literature portrays a very opinionated woman who has a 
strong influence on the men in her life. She’s able to compel 
them to do all kinds of things. For example, she’s usually 
able to convince them to take revenge on her behalf, so the 
whetting woman is a common character type. Women in 
Scandinayia seem to have more power than their contempor- 
aries elsewhere in Europe,’ says Van Deusen. 

‘The sagas typically portrayed the lives of everyday people, 
differentiating it from literature in other parts of the world, 
which usually told stories of the elite. Van Deusen notes that 
this focus on “normal” people in the sagas is also reflected in 


Arts in 60 Seconds looks to serve up some 


bite-size conversation starters 


a definition of digital humanities 


Michael Brown 


apan’s recovery in the three 

decades after being decimated 

during the Second World War 
is a phenomenon many econo- 
mists can only describe as an 
economic miracle. 

And while Japan’s post-war 
triumph is an industrial marvel, 
economic miracles are not unique 
to the small island nation. 

Just ask history professor Mikael 
Adolphson, or, if you're in a rush, 
watch his Arts in 60 Seconds video 
entitled Japan’s First Economic 
Miracle, where he uses but 120 
words to explain how Japan was 
able to monetize its economy 
without minting a single coin in the 
12th century. 

Adolphson’s video is one of 
a dozen minute-long presenta- 
tions introducing Faculty of Arts 
researchers and their work, just long 
enough to start a conversation or 
inspire further inquiry. 

“T want to tell the viewer why my 
research, which is very obscure— 

I deal with 12th century China 
and Japan—is actually relevant to 
people today,” said Adolphson. 
“(Showing purpose] is a challenge 
that we all face. We do research in 


an academic environment and there 


. 
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are people who think what we do is 
not particularly relevant, but in fact 
if you look at what all these videos 
are about, these are things that are 
interesting to people.” 

The idea for the videos piggy- 
backs on a similar campaign 
undertaken by Pennsylvania State 
University and brought to life here 
by Lois Harder, associate dean of 
research in the Faculty of Arts. 

“The idea is to profile the 
breadth of the research we do in 
the Faculty of Arts in a small, tasty 
package,” said Harder. “We want 
people to know that we do a whole 
range of different types of research 
in the Faculty of Arts.” 

Harder began working on this 
idea in August, when people talking 
to university professors usually ask, 
“so, you have the summers off? 

“The answer of course is ‘no, 
we're doing research in the sum- 
mer, but what does research look 
like if you're not in your laboratory 
making things bubble away, or out 
in the field? said Harder. “I think 
hopefully these things give people a 
better sense of the kinds of ques- 
tions we're asking, and where we go 
digging to find the answers. 

The only caveat on each video— 
ranging from a talk on the hu- 
man voice by Betty Moulton to 
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computing by Geoffrey Rockwell— 
was the time limit. Beyond that, 
Harder simply asked the fea- 

tured researcher to summarize a 
research topic. 

“This is an opportunity to 
profile your research, to think about 
something fascinating that catches 
people’s attention,” she said. “Each 
researcher took the question ina 
different way. With only 120 words, 
it’s a very tricky exercise, but I think 
they turned out great.” 

To watch the videos, go to 
www.foa.ualberta.ca/Research/ 
Artsin60Seconds.aspx. And stay 
tuned for a new batch of Arts in 60 


Seconds in the New Year. Mi 
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Natalie Van Deusen 


the popularity of the god Thor during the time. “Norse myth- 
ology is really interesting because it isn’t as far removed from 
humanity as other mythologies. The gods are very human. 
And just like today, Thor was a favourite among people living 
in the Viking Age. Whereas Odin was the god of the nobility, 
Thor was the everyday person's god; he was in charge of the 
weather, rain, thunder and battle. He’s also one of the most 
fallible of gods.” 

Although her research looks at women from a different 
place and time, Van Deusen says it could provide insight 
into how women interact with one another today. “I’ve been 
studying, first of all, how women in the sagas interact with 
each other as friends. I’m interested in what the saga authors’ 
depiction of female friendship can tell us about attitudes 
towards women’s interpersonal relationships during this time, 
and how that even resonates with the way women interact 
with one another today.” 

“You see the “frenemy’ thing even in the sagas,” she laughs. Wi 


Chat of the titans 


SUBLUAIS PBYOIY 


Alanis Morissette and Margaret Atwood thrilled a sold-out Winspear Centre 
Nov. 22 as the global icons took to the stage for the 2013 Festival of Ideas. 


LOTS OF 
PRITES 


in support of The Stollery 
Children’s Hospital Foundation 


STYLE VARIETY SHOWS 


PUL, HIGHLY UNIQUE ACTS WITH CAPTIVATING DISPLAYS OF CONTORTION AND AERIAL ACROBATICS 


ic provided by the award winning D] Tomski 


TO THE HOTEL LOBBY Mon-Sat 9AM-SPM 


PRAXAIR \ILUPO 


Tickets ONLY *140.00 


Sun 11 AM-6PM 
www, djtomski.ca 


MORE INFO: WWW.EDGALA.COM 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news. ualberta.ca. 


Changes to lifestyle changes can prevent diabetes 


People at high risk of developing diabetes can prevent its onset if they 
exercise, improve their diet and make one other lifestyle change such as 
seeking counselling or quitting smoking, according to a study performed 
by family medicine researcher Christina Korownyk and her team. 

Korownyk reviewed data from nine clinical trials with patients who 
were at risk for diabetes, and 11 trials for patients who had diabetes. 

The lifestyle changes patients made ranged in duration from six to 

72 months, with some patients being followed for as long as three to 20 
years after the changes were made. The third lifestyle change patients 
made, other than improved diet and more exercise, included counselling, 
goal setting, cooking lessons, stress management, medication, or glucose 
and blood pressure monitoring. In this review, people considered at risk 
of developing diabetes included those with metabolic syndromes, im- 
paired glucose tolerance, insulin resistance and impaired fasting glucose. 

“This is reassurance for those who are at risk of developing diabetes 
that there is good evidence to support comprehensive lifestyle inter- 
ventions in preventing diabetes,” she said. “The benefits begin early on, 
within the first year, and lasted for years after the interventions ended.” 

The Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality and the Centers for 
Medicare & Medicaid Services funded the research. 


U of A curling, Viking biathletes lead way to Italy 


Five curlers and five Augustana biathletes, along with a host of 
Golden Bears, Pandas and Augustana coaches are headed to Trentino, 
Italy to be part of the 26th Winter Universiade Games Dec. 11-21. 

Rob Krepps, who leads the U of A curling program out of the Saville 
Community Sports Centre, will serve as Canada’s men’s head coach, 
while Garry Coderre, head coach of the U of A Pandas, will be the 
Canadian women’s head coach. Canada’s men’s team in Italy will be com- 
posed of Brendan Bottcher and Brad Thiessen, both of whom still curl 
for the Golden Bears, as well as Bears alumni Karrick Martin and Mick 
Lizemore. Parker Konschuh, who still competes at the U of A, will be 
the team’s alternate. This team captured the CIS championship in 2012. 

And although Canada’s women’s team is the former two-time CIS 
championship team from Sir Wilfrid Laurier University, that whole 
rink, once graduated, moved to Edmonton to train at the Saville 
Community Sports Centre under the guidance of Krepps. The team will 
be skipped by Laura Crocker, and features Jennifer Gates, Sarah Wilkes 
and Cheryl Kreviazuk, along with former Manitoba Bison skip Breanne 
Meakin as the team’s alternate. 

The curling coaching contingent will be joined by Pandas hockey 
bench boss and seven-time national champion Howie Draper, who will 
take the helm of the women’s hockey team, and Augustana biathlon 
coach Lowell Niven. 

Augustana biathletes representing Canada at the Universiade include 
Ryan Burlingame, Nicholas Lenko, Keely MacCulloch, Elizabeth 


Mawdsley and Jennifer Paterson. 


UofA Athletics helps usher in a new CIS landscape 


Canadian Interuniversity Sport (CIS) announced two motions 
Dec. 3 as part of its ongoing battle to keep the best Canadian student- 
athletes in Canada, and U of A Athletics helped show the way. 

As part of a new CIS strategic plan, the initiatives include an update 
to the eligibility repatriation rule to allow Canadian student-athletes 
playing in the NCAA to return to Canada and play for a CIS team 
without sitting out a full year; and a five-year women’s hockey pilot pro- 
ject, which will allow CIS women’s hockey programs the ability to offer 
athletic scholarships that extend beyond tuition and fees to cover room, 
board and books. 

Both motions increase a Canadian university’s ability to recruit the 
best Canadian student-athletes, and are part of a bigger vision to align 
CIS competition levels and student-athletes with Canadian national 
sport programs. Currently, for example, Canada’s U-22 women’s hockey 
development team roster has just one player from a CIS school. 

The women’s hockey pilot project takes its roots from the CIS 
Women’s Hockey Summit organized by U of A director of Athletics Ian 
Reade, who brought together CIS women’s hockey stakeholders during 
the 2012 CIS women’s hockey championship tournament in Edmonton. 

Following the summit, Angie Poznikoff, a former Pandas’ hockey 
assistant coach and U of A Master of Coaching student, put together an 
extensive research project that helped fuel the women’s hockey pilot pro- 
ject, which received incredible endorsement across the CIS landscape. 

Asa result, women’s hockey programs will now be able to offer, es- 
sentially, full-ride scholarships, and assign scholarships in a much more 
flexible and robust fashion. All CIS teams will need to continue to 
remain under the scholarship cap (70 per cent of tuition expense for the 
26-player roster), but will have greater freedom to offer more to the best 
Canadian student-athletes. 

The eligibility repatriation rule, which received a 98 per cent 
approval from the 55 CIS member institutions, will take effect in 


September 2014. 


Pharmacology mourns respected diabetes researcher 


Folio Staff 


atthias Braun, a beloved assistant professor 
in pharmacology since 2011, passed away 
unexpectedly Nov. 16. He was 47. 

Braun’s research in the field of diabetes and pan- 
creatic islet biology is well known and highly respected. 
His contributions have shaped the work of colleagues 
around the world. 

Braun completed his medical training in Bonn, 
Germany, in 1993. Following this was a period of 
in-hospital military 
service, during 
which he interned 
in neurology. Braun 


Supplied 


gravitated toward 
math, physics and 
engineering, but 
found his particular 
calling in biomedical 
research. In 2000 
he completed his 
PhD with Frank 
Thevenod, professor in the Department of Physiology 
at Saarland University. His dissertation, which focused 
on the molecular regulation of potassium conduct- 


Matthias Braun 


ance in zymogen granules of the exocrine pancreas, was 
awarded the Calogero-Pagliarello Prize for best medical 
thesis at Saarland University. 

Later that year, Braun joined former U of A diabetes 
researcher Patrik Rorsman in Lund, Sweden, as a post- 
doctoral fellow. 

“When I joined the same group in 2003, it was 
Matthias who volunteered to pick me up at the 
airport, said Patrick MacDonald, professor in the 
Department of Pharmacology and longtime friend. 
“He stopped at a market to help me buy food for my 
first day in Sweden—an example of the kindness that 
many have come to know.” 

At Lund, Braun established a reputation as an intel- 
ligent, rigorous and logical scientist. His work there es- 
tablished important mechanisms underlying autocrine 
and paracrine communication between pancreatic islet 
cells, particularly the control and function of intra-islet 
GABA signalling. 

“Braun beat me at billiards, badminton and table 
tennis; he introduced me to German weissbier. My 
wife and I taught him to play ultimate Frisbee,” 
remembers MacDonald. 
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While in Sweden, Braun held fellowships from the 
European Union and the Juvenile Diabetes Research 
Foundation, and was awarded the Research Prize for 
Young Scientists from Lund University. 

In 2005, several members of the Lund group 
moved to Oxford, where Braun held a research as- 
sociate position at the Oxford Centre for Diabetes, 
Endocrinology and Metabolism. This was a productive 
time for Braun’s research, during which he developed 
an interest in understanding the mechanistic differ- 
ences in islet function between humans and rodents. 
Several key publications from his work in Oxford 
established the basic ionic and exocytotic mechanisms 
of hormone release and cell-to-cell communication in 
human islets. 

“Braun was a member of the inaugural Oxford floor 
hockey club. We drank British ale; he visited shortly 
after our son was born. It was in Oxford that I truly 
began to appreciate his meticulous approach to sci- 
ence,’ said MacDonald. 

Braun received an Exceptional Merit Award from 
the University of Oxford for his work there. 

He was recruited by the Department of 
Pharmacology at the U of A in 2011, where he had 
been an assistant professor and a valued member of the 
Alberta Diabetes Institute. 

Braun obtained Canada Foundation for Innovation 
funding to build his lab. The commitment and 
progress of the undergraduate and graduate students 
who worked in Braun’s lab are a testament to his 
outstanding ability as a mentor, his patience and his 
unique ability to mentor with a quiet confidence and 
strong principles. 

Braun visited his family in Germany almost every 
summer, but this year delayed the trip to work on 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research grant he 
submitted in September. He planned to visit instead 
at Christmas. 

“Matthias resurrected his ultimate Frisbee career 
here, and he accompanied me to many Canadian 
football matches. He particularly enjoyed the nature 
here in Western Canada, making many trips to the 
mountains and West Coast and running in the North 
Saskatchewan River valley,’ said MacDonald. “To quote 
a mutual friend, Matthias was ‘a gentle and brilliant 
man with so many hidden qualities until you got to 
know him: His family, colleagues and students, and 
the many friends who were fortunate to discover those 
hidden qualities, will miss him.” fi 


Annalise Acorn, professor in the Faculty of Law, was appointed as Visiting Fellow at All Souls College, Oxford. 
Former Visiting Fellows often call election to All Souls a “crowning achievement” and have noted the intense com- 


petition for the handful of Fellowships offered to visiting scholars each year. Acorn’s main area of research interest is 
the theory of the emotions in the context of conflict and justice. 


Ardelle Ries, professor of Music at the University of Alberta Augustana Faculty, has been awarded the Alberta Choral 
Federation Richard S. Eaton Award of Distinction in recognition of her outstanding contribution to choral music in 
Alberta. Presented annually, the award recognizes exemplary service to choral music in the province of Alberta. 


Visual communication design professors emeriti Peter Bartl, Jorge Frascara and the late Walter Jungkind re- 
ceived the Team Icograda Achievement Award for their significant work, during the local, national and International 
levels, as educators and design academics during the 50th General Assembly of Icograda (International Council of 
Communication Design Associations) in Montreal in November 


Together these three individuals, as a team, established and developed a world-class design division and provided a 


world-class design education to generations of designers who now hold influential positions in various design fields 
across Canada and internationally. 


Jungkind established the visual communication design program at the U of A, where he hired both Bartl and Frascara 
to work with him. Years later, Frascara spearheaded the groundbreaking and now internationally recognized bachelor 
of design route program. The U of A’s master of design program was one of the first of its kind in North America. 


The Icograda Achievement Award is the highest recognition granted to designers by Icograda for their contributions 
to the profession, Icograda is the world body for professional communication design. 
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Co-op student experiences ups and downs of space research 


Wwe 


Richard Cairney 


year ago, University of Alberta engineering student 

Brandon Kwong realized that doors don’t open for you 

unless you knock. Since then, Kwong’s door-knocking 
has led him to a paid co-op placement working on a top-secret 
space technology project in Germany, and a seat on a parabolic 
flight to monitor a Faculty of Engineering professor's experi- 
ment in a low-gravity environment. 

Kwong, a co-op student in his final year of the mechanical 
engineering (biomedical) program, always hoped to do one of 
his co-op placements abroad. Trying to gain international educa- 
tion experience first, he entered a U of A student competition to 
take part in the Canada-Norway Sounding Rocket (CaNoRock) 
program and wound up working with a group of students and 
rocket scientists at the Andoya Rocket Range in Norway. 

‘That experience, he says, led directly to his most recent 
engineering co-op placement, with Astrium GmbH, part of 
a larger company comprising Airbus, Eurocopter, Astrium 
and Cassidian. 

“After CaNoRock I got more serious about working 
abroad, and confident that I could,” he said. “Then I discoy- 
ered the coolest job placement ever, at Astrium in Germany, 
and the CaNoRock experience made me more qualified for 
the position.” 

Kwong is working in Friedrichshafen, Germany, in the 
company’s space transportation department. He's part of a team 
working on an electromagnetic levitator that will be flown to the 
International Space Station next year. 

The levitator device allows researchers to study materials 
directly, as opposed to viewing them through containers. Having 
a containerless environment in microgravity allows researchers 


to understand properties of materials they would not otherwise 
be able to discern. 

Other than that, there isn’t much Kwong is permitted to say 
about the work he has been doing during his eight-month place- 
ment, which he describes as “top secret.” 

But his time in Europe included an interesting twist. 
Materials engineering professor Hani Henein, who helped 
arrange Kwong’s co-op placement at Astrium, asked Kwong 
to travel to France to supervise an experiment designed 
by one of his post-doctoral students. The experiment was 
conducted on a jet during a parabolic flight, which simu- 
lates microgravity environments by flying in a series of 
up-and-down trajectories. 

“Dr. Henein’s research group runs experiments in these 
parabolic flight campaigns using electromagnetic levitation to 
study material properties, just like what I do at Astrium. He 
sent me as a primary investigator, to oversee the experiments his 
post-doc had prepared at the German space agency in Cologne,’ 
said Kwong. “He said it would benefit him in the sense that he’s 
training up the next generation of space researchers, and that it 
will be good for Canada and his research group for me to be on 
that flight. I think he was being very generous.” 

“Tr’s an important part of my job, the mentoring and seeing 
students grow,’ said Henein, who has already helped arrange for 
a second engineering student to take on a placement at Astrium 
early in the new year. 

The parabolic flight Kwong was on included 31 periods of 
weightlessness lasting about 20 seconds each. 

“Tc all happens incredibly fast. You're only allowed to free- 
float in a designated area, and only three people are allowed in at 
a time. Everywhere else important research is being done.” 

Kwong says the past couple of years have been ransformative. 


Brandon Kwong’s co-op placement in Germany included an opportunity 
to supervise a U of A experiment in simulated low gravity. 


“At one point I thought that building a rocket in Norway 
would be the coolest thing I would ever do, but that led me to 
working for a space company in Germany, even cooler, and then 
to a parabolic flight! Every little thing I do can help progress 
my career and move me towards bigger and better things. 
Something far off in the future that may seem impossible now 
can happen if you just start taking steps in the right direction 
and grabbing every chance you can,’ he said. 

“I won't shy away from a great opportunity again; I might 
even have some confidence that I'll be able to do it. And I never 
ever could have planned out this career path, so I know I can’t 
plan the rest. I’ve always thought that I would need to have my 
career plan all figured out by around this point in my life. Well I 
don’t, and I don’t really want to. I know that as long as I set my- 
self up with a good chance to succeed, and keep an open mind, 
I'll be happy to just see where that takes me.” Bi 


Student ingenuity shines at 3rd annual undergraduate research showcase 


Jamie Hanlon 


here can you go to 
learn about public at- 
titudes on smoke-free 


playgrounds, cooking activities in 
the ancient Greek city of Kastro 
Kallithea, regulation of hate speech 
in Alberta and intelligent control of 
prosthetic limbs—all in one place? 
On Noy. 22, that place was 
the University of Alberta’s third 
annual Undergraduate Research 
Symposium, where 130 under- 
graduate presenters from nearly 
every faculty on campus put their 
burning interests and passions to 
public scrutiny. 


The stars were out for math 
student Kari Eifler, whose summer 
job was developing an algorithm 


and poring over cosmology data 
from the physics department. She 


says her love of math and her desire 
to devote her life to that field 
was a motivating factor for get- 
ting involved in research, but the 
presentation was also meant to help 
motivate others. 

“T really wanted to show every- 
body that you can do research as 
an undergrad in math, said Eifler. 
“Most people think that math is 
something really hard, that you can’t 
do it until you have a PhD. I wanted 
to show that you can.” 


classified ads 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


BEARSPAW (SOUTH EDMONTON). A beautiful 2,400 sq. ft. home, 4+2 bed- 
rooms, 3.5 baths, a developed basement, an oversized double attached garage. 
2 minute walk to the bus stop, walking distance to LRT station, YMCA, elemen- 
tary school and shopping. Minutes to Anthony Henday Drive, Whitemud Drive, 
U of A and South Edmonton Common. No Pets. Non smokers. Responsible, 
respectful tenants. Reference needed, credit check required. Serious inquir- 

ies only. $2,650/month. Damage deposit $2,650. Available for rent effective 
Jan 1/14. Please call or text 780-399-5553. 


Siow aMaruemay, 


Math student Kari Eifler with her poster 
presentation at the Undergraduate 
Research Symposium Nov. 22. 


Among the presenters were the 
Map Men, an interdisciplinary team 
from the U of A whose presenta- 
tion was named best in North 
America at the 2013 International 
Genetically Engineered Machine 
competition. Led by biochemistry 
professor Mike Ellison and chemical 
and materials engineering profes- 
sor Dominic Sauvageau, the team 
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created a biological computer, 

using bacterial cultures to solve the 
Travelling Salesman Problem, a clas- 
sic conundrum that involves finding 
the shortest possible route through 
a network of cities. 

Engineering undergrad Albert 
Hong presented about his research 
into solving a puzzle of a different 
nature—developing a bandage that 
can stretch oyer human joints and 
stay fastened. Hong, whose interest 
in research and discovery led him 
to apply to one of his professors 
for guidance, offers simple advice 
for other would-be inventors. “Try 
and find an issue that really, really 
speaks to you and try and formulate 
a plan on how you can fix it,” he 
said, adding that finding the right 
match for a co-operating professor 
is equally important. 

This year’s symposium is not 
only for the students, says Connie 
Varnhagen, academic director 


of the U of A’s Undergraduate 
Research Initiative. Varnhagen 
cites feedback from one of the 
judges, who was so impressed by 
a student researcher's poster pres- 
entation that the judge offered to 
connect the student with another 
group she may be interested in 
working with. “It’s the community 
of research and advancement of 
knowledge,’ said Varnhagen. 

Varnhagen notes that the compe- 
tition to be part of the symposium 
is increasing with more applications 
coming in every year. She said the 
connections that student present- 
ers are making with researchers and 
fellow students are driving the suc- 
cess of the event—and the futures 
of the participants. 

“Their excitement and interest 
are motivating their undergraduate 
degrees,’ she said. “It’s motivating 
their career choices and their co- 
curricular choices. It’s fabulous." M 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. 
Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA. 4 bedroom house in secluded location. Expansive ocean views. Large 
mature garden. 2 levels, 3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or email cjanssen@ 
telus.net for photos. 


WANTED 

SINGLE MOM SEEKING. Female live-in nanny for daughter. Free room & board 
offered in exchange. Must be available weekday evenings. Southgate area. 
780-263-2587. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

QUALITY ACADEMIC BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Please visit The Edmonton 
Book Store 10533 — 82 Avenue, 780-433-1781, and HUB Books in HUB Mall on 
campus. www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


BUY A GIFT THAT GIVES BACK. Exquisite hand knit scarves, hats, vests, sweat- 
ers; in pima cotton and alpaca. New — accessory scarves and children s sweat- 
ers. Prices range from $25 - $250. Minkha is a women’s knitting cooperative. 
Save the Children Canada volunteers assist Bolivian knitters by marketing 

the sweaters on a non-profit basis. Sale/Open House at Windsor Park Hall 
11840 — 87 Avenue, Saturday December 7, 2013. 9:00 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. For 
further information contact Linda 780-436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 


www.minkhasweaters.com. 


A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. 
Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL FEB. 7 


Culinaria. The Bruce Peel Special Collections Library is dis- 
playing two beautiful Culinaria exhibitions: one physical 
(drawing from the Linda Miron Distad Culinaria Collection) 
and one online (featuring works from the Prairie provinces). 
They will be of interest to food lovers and book lovers alike. 


UNTIL DEC. 10 


Human Rights Week. This week is an opportunity to raise 
awareness of human rights education, equality, diversity and 
human rights at the university. Hosted by the Office of Safe 
Disclosure & Human Rights, events include Breathtaking Film 
Screening (Dec. 6) noon —1:30 p.m., L1-140 ECHA; U of A's 
Human Rights Education Recognition Awards (Dec. 10) noon 
—1:30 p.m., Timms Centre; Gall Conference 2013: The State 
of Economic Rights in Canada (Dec. 10) 8 a.m.—5 p.m., Lister 
Hall; Keynote Speaker: Howard Sapers, correctional inves- 
tigator of Canada and former MLA for Edmonton-Glenora 
(Dec. 10) 6-10 p.m. Timms Centre. 


DEC. 8 


Annual Christmas Concert: Silent Night. 3-6 p.m. 
Convocation Hall. 


DEC. 9 


Climate Change and the Carbon Cycle Through an Aquatic 
Lens. This lecture, subtitled Northern Aquatic Ecosystems in 
a Changing World will be delivered by Suzanne Tank, assist- 
ant professor, Department of Geography at York University. 
Tank is a recruit to the CAIP (Campus Alberta Innovates 
Program) Chair in Aquatic Ecosystem Health, Department of 
Biological Sciences. During this talk, she will examine the 
interplay between aquatic ecosystems and global change 
through both of these lenses. 4—5 p.m. M145 Biological 
Sciences Building. 


DEC. 25-JAN. 1 
Christmas holiday period. University buildings closed. 
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Winter has descended on campus in a harsh way, bringing with it a different kind of pretty. 
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international benefit 


Government support of increased 
foreign enrolment a win-win 
proposition 
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Campus maker 


nation builders 


First university architect gets 
honoured among Canada’s earliest 
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I-Week 2014 


Creating solutions for a 
healthier world 


Alumni athletes 
on track for 
Canadian 2014 
Olympic team 


Peter Boer 


trio of Golden Bears and 

Pandas alumni racing for 

bobsleigh gold at the 2014 
Winter Olympics in Sochi, Russia, 
will be joined by an alumnus who is 
taking the next step in an up-and- 
coming career as a hockey referee. 


Supplied 


Bobsledder David Bissett hopes to push 
Canada to the podium next month at the 
2014 Winter Olympics in Sochi, Russia. 


David Bissett, Jennifer 
Ciochetti and Neville Wright 
were all nominated in December 
by Bobsleigh Canada Skeleton 
(BCS) to represent Canada in 
Sochi Feb. 7-23 . Chris Carlson, an 
alumnus of the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation and ref- 
eree in the Western and American 
hockey leagues, is headed overseas 
to officiate men’s hockey during 
the Olympics. 

Bissett, a former running back 
and kick returner for the Golden 
Bears football team from 2002 to 
2005, won bronze in the four-man 
bobsleigh in Vancouver in 2010, 
helping push pilot Lyndon Rush 
to the podium. He also competed 
in the two-man event in 2010, 
finishing 15th. 

However, Vancouver was sup- 
posed to be Bissett’s last stop in 
his bobsledding career, having first 
competed in the 2006 Olympics 
in Torino, Italy, then racking up 11 
podium finishes between 2007 and 
2.009, including four first-place fin- 
ishes on the world stage. But some- 
thing inside Bissett wasn’t quite 
ready to settle for a bronze medal. 

“I was going to move on with 
life, but there was the bitter taste 
of not winning, and the team 
convinced me to come back. They 
didn’t have to try that hard.” 

Bissett, who holds fourth place 
on the Bears’ list of longest touch- 
down runs from the line of scrim- 
mage with a 75-yard scamper, also 
competed with the Golden Bears 
track and field program. 

It was there that me met Quin 
Sekulich, a former sprint coach for 
the U of A track program and the 
former strength and conditioning 

Continued on page 2 
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Leaning intoa good cause 


The Pandas hockey team donned special teal third jerseys as part of their Lace Up Against Ovarian Cancer game against the University of British Columbia Thunderbirds down 


at Clare Drake Arena Jan. 18. The Pandas won 3-0. 


Two U of A professors emeriti named to Order of Canada 


Geoff McMaster 


cc 


stounded, proud, taken aback, 
elated, privileged, thrilled and—are 
you sure you have the right person?” 
were the words U of A professors emeriti Daniel 
Smith and Baha Abu-Laban used to describe be- 
ing named to the Order of Canada last month. 

Smith was appointed officer of the Order 
of Canada for “his contributions as an environ- 
mental engineer, designing water and energy 
management systems in northern Canada,’ 
according to a citation from the Governor 
General's office. 

A member of the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering for almost three 
decades, Smith directed countless engineering 
research projects devoted to cleaning up effluent 
from industry—from Edmonton waste-water 
treatment to oilsands production to forestry. 
He was one of three principal investigators of 
the Forest Watershed and Riparian Disturbance 
(FORWARD) Project studying the impact of 
forest management practices on water quality. 

He has also served as president of Canadian 
Society for Civil Engineering and chair of 
the Western Canada Water Environment 
Association, and is currently president of 
the International Ozone Association’s Pan 
American group. 

Retired from teaching since 2006, Smith 
supervised more than 200 graduate students 
in addition to co-founding and leading the 
U of A’s undergraduate program in environ- 
mental engineering. But of his many accom- 
plishments, Smith says watching graduate 
students perform gives him the most pride. 


“T’ve had some wonderful students who have 
moved on and done great work at many univer- 
sities across the continent, as well as in industry 
and government,’ he says. “That's one of the best 
products of my career, having instilled principles 
in these young folks and then watched them go 
out and implement them.” 

Abu-Laban, professor emeritus of sociology, 
was appointed member of the Order of Canada 
for “his contributions as a scholar and volunteer 
building a more inclusive society.” 

Chief among his accomplishments was his role 
as founding director of the Prairie Metropolis 
Centre for Research on Immigration, Integration 
and Diversity, a research network that brought 
together a multidisciplinary team of about 150 
researchers in three Prairie provinces and six 
universities. These academic researchers, along 
with government officials and representatives of 
organizations serving immigrants, organized and 
sponsored immigration-related research across the 
Prairie provinces for many years. 

Abu-Laban was born in Jaffa, Palestine, and 
fled the territory as a refugee in 1948, eventually 
making his way to the U of A in 1961. The soci- 
ology professor spent his career exploring issues 
of race, ethnicity and religion—especially the 
place of Arabs in North American society, and 
education and development in the Arab world, 
while serving as department chair and associate 
vice-president of research. 

“My research interests date back to my 
graduate education at the University of 
Washington,” he says. “I happened to work 
as a research assistant for a professor doing a 
project on blacks in the US., and I got inter- 
ested in issues of race, racism, disadvantage, 


Daniel Smith and Baha Abu-Laban were named to the 
Order of Canada in December. 


discrimination, prejudice and the like—so that’s 
a big theme in my work from the 1960s on.” 

But he says the U of A proved a conducive 
place to pursue these interests as a professor be- 
cause “the cultural climate at the university and 
in the city were really very receptive to people 
who are diverse.” 

Abu-Laban retired from teaching at the 
U of A in 1996 but remained active in research 
on the integration of immigrants and refugees. 
He says the union of researchers, service provid- 
ers and policy-makers produced results that are 
“decidedly superior to anything undertaken by 
any one of these groups alone, because they ad- 
dressed government policy development needs, 
immigrant-serving organizations’ practical 
needs to more successfully settle immigrants 
and refugees, and academic researchers’ goal to 
conduct path-breaking research.” 

Smith and Abu-Laban will be officially rec- 
ognized for their contributions at Rideau Hall 
in Ottawa later this year. M 
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Geoff McMaster 
he University of Alberta 
has long held that increas- 
ing foreign student enrol- 

ment is a win-win for everyone. 

Hailing from 152 countries, foreign 

students bring a global perspective 

to the campus culture and serve as 
informal ambassadors—even future 
research and business partners— 
after they graduate. 

That’s why the university has 
aggressively recruited students 
from abroad in the past decade, 
more than doubling their numbers. 
In 2006, full-time undergraduate 
foreign students made up less than 
five per cent of all students at the 
U of A; that proportion is now 
almost 12 per cent (6,333) and 
growing. And the graduate percent- 
age is the highest in the country at 
almost 35 per cent, as is the number 
of students from China. 

So when the federal government 
announced last week a program 
to double 
Canadian for- 
eign student 
enrolment to 
450,000 by 
2022—backed 
by $5 million 
annually in 
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funding and 
$13 million in 
new scholar- 
ships—it was welcome news to 
Britta Baron, vice-provost and asso- 
ciate vice-president (international). 
“From my point of view, I think 
it’s fantastic—it’s great news,’ says 
Baron. “But the real value is not in 
the money. It’s the fact that the goy- 
ernment is coming out and saying 
we need to double the number of 
international students in Canada. 
“We get pushback sometimes 
from people who say, ‘Do we really 
need these international students? 


Aren't they taking away spaces from 
Canadian students who really need 
them?’ So with the Harper govern- 
ment saying yes, we need these 
students—that’s hugely important.” 

Coming from International 
Trade Minister Ed Fast, last 
week’s announcement signalled 
the potential dollars at stake in a 
highly lucrative market. According 
to the Advisory Panel on Canada’s 
International Education Strategy, 
educating foreign students ranks 
as Canada’s 1 1th largest export— 
and its biggest export to China. 
Foreign students spent $8.4 billion 
in Canada in 2012, so doubling 
that number would be a significant 
boon to the national economy. 

In addition, those students who 
remain in Canada can help fill 
labour shortages. 

But beyond the economy are 
the more intangible benefits, says 
Baron. International students 
“strengthen the position of Canada 
in the world. We also know a lot of 
them will want to stay in Canada, 
enhancing our immigration records 
with people who are highly edu- 
cated and motivated. 

“Moreover, their presence on 
campus makes us a much more 
international environment that 
everybody is benefiting from. It 
gives our students a very different 
perspective on the world and even 
the global labour market.” 

As for the oft-expressed criti- 
cism that foreign students take 
away places from Albertans and 


Canadians, Baron stresses it’s simply 
not true. Foreign students pay for 


the full cost of their education, 
so it has no effect on domestic 
student enrolment. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge to 
international student recruitment 
is access to visas. In many countries, 
says Baron, that process is hope- 
lessly mired in staff shortages and 
inefficiencies. 


Former students off to Russia 


Continued from page 1 


coach for the Golden Bears football team, who introduced him to the 
sport of bobsleigh. “He’s been my coach since I started at the U of A.” 
Sekulich, who now serves as the strength and conditioning coach for 


BCS, also had a hand in getting both Wright and Ciochetti interested 


in the sport. 


Ciochetti, who won gold at the 2012 World Championships at Lake 
Placid, ran sprints with the Pandas track team in 2006, capturing a Canada 
West and CIS gold medal with the U of A’s 4x200-metre relay team. 

“The University of Alberta was fun. It’s fun to be on a sports team when 
you are in university,’ said Ciochetti, who recently made the move from sery- 
ing as a brakeman in bobsleigh to pilot. “It was the right kind of training that 
led me to be successful in bobsleigh. It transferred over to a new sport.” 

Wright is also transitioning to a new position in bobsleigh, having made 
a switch from brakeman to pushing on the left side in the four-man. 

“My whole career has been on the brakes. About a month ago | 
switched over to the left side, which is a more technical position, so I’m 


just basically trying to piece everything together.” 
Wright, a graduate of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, 


Coke 
The precentage of full-time undergradate foreign students sits just shy of 12 per cent, a 
proportion that has nearly tripled since 2006. 


“T think the best use the govern- 
ment could make of this money is 


India and Malaysia, but there are lim- 
its to what those markets can provide. 
to fast-track visas so we don’t have “T think we've made huge 
progress, but people underestimate 
what it now means. To double the 
number again is going to be much 
harder than the doubling we've 
done in the last 10 years. We're 


pushing against more and more 


that bottleneck anymore.” 

As good as it sounds, however, 
doubling international enrolment 
over the next eight years will be a 
tough challenge, says Baron. The 
U of A has made successful inroads 
in a number of countries in Asia, competition and against a market 
Europe and South America, and its that is, at best, stabilizing and not 


current priorities include China, necessarily growing.” Bi 


Engineers ask the question: how 
did the plesiosaur swim? 


Richard Cairney 


here are plenty of opportunities for undergraduate students to 
take part in leading-edge research at the University of Alberta. 
But when Laurel Richards heard about a chance to investigate 
how a giant ancient sea creature swam, she thought she'd hit the jackpot. 
“T heard that Dr. Loewen had an interesting project and that it had 
to do with dinosaurs, and I was definitely interested,’ said Richards, a 
fourth-year civil engineering student. 
The project started when Donald Henderson, curator of dinosaurs 
at the Royal Tyrrell Museum, 
contacted ciyil engineering 
professor Mark Loewen look- 
ing for help understanding 
how the plesiosaur, an ancient 
lizard that lived more than 66 
million years ago, was able to 
swim stably underwater. 
Loewen, whose research 
focuses on water and ice, was 


immediately intrigued. 


Civil engineering student Laurel Richards 
and professor Mark Loewen used a scale 
model of a plesiosaur in a water flume to 
explore how the ancient sea lizard swam. 


“He sent me this email and 
I got back to him right away,’ 
Loewen said. “I said “Yeah— 
let’s do this!” 

Henderson’s email inquiry turned into a research subject for 
Richards. Henderson supplied Loewen and Richards with a one-tenth 
scale model of a plesiosaur to test Henderson's theory that the lizard— 
plesiosaurs were actually lizards, not dinosaurs—needed a fin on the end 
of its tail to remain stable underwater. 

“The stability of a swimming creature is an extremely complicated 
problem to solve,” said Loewen. “As a first step, we decided to conduct 
an experiment to determine if the rigid model remained in a stable pos- 
ition, facing upstream, when submerged in a turbulent flow.” 

The experiments Richards conducted were sophisticated. She mount- 
ed the plesiosaur model so it could be submerged in an open channel 
flume in the Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering’s 
Hydraulics Lab. The flume is essentially an underwater version of a wind 


ran for the U of A track team from 2003 to 2007. Once a Canada West re- 
cord holder in the 60-metre sprint, Wright won gold at the 2005 national 

championships, took bronze in the 2007 University Games and ran in the 
4x100-metre relay in the 2007 IAAF World Championships. 

After failing to qualify for the 2008 Summer Olympics in Beijing, 
Wright took up bobsleigh on Sekulich’s suggestion. Wright was a natural, 
going on to push for Canada at the 2010 Olympics in Vancouver, where 
his four-man team finished fifth. 

“The U of A was where I first started competing at a higher level. It 
exposed me to elite competition and led to an opportunity to compete for 
Canada in track,’ said Wright, who is looking forward to the Sochi Games. 

“T think it’s an awesome experience, a great opportunity to represent my 
country, and I’m going to try and do my best.” 


tunnel, but exposes models to water flow instead of air flow, 

‘The tests showed that the model plesiosaur was not stable when 
submerged in a turbulent flow, but in her research presentation, Richards 
said more investigation is required. A larger model or more sensitive load 
cell could be used to get accurate measurements of the destabilizing forces 
acting on the model plesiosaur. These test results could then be compared 
fo measurements made using models that have tail fins, she said. 

Richards’ research was conducted through the Dean’s Research 
Award program in the Faculty of Engineering. The program gives under- 
graduate students the Opportunity to work on research projects with 


their professors an iyi 
P : d graduate students, giving them valuable exposure to 
research experience and enriching their educational experience. Wi 


The architect who dreame 


Michael Brown 


he First World War may have been the seminal event 

that introduced Carita as a nation, but the architec- 

ture above the 49th parallel in the two decades prior 
shows that construction of a sovereign state was well underway. 

Weaved into this period of unbridled spirit was the forma- 
tive time of the University of Alberta, from a concept in the 
earliest days of the 20th century to actual bricks and mortar 
in the decade that followed. 

And although the inspiration for a university high atop the 
bank of the North Saskatchewan River with the promise of 
“uplifting the whole people” belonged to Premier Alexander 
Rutherford and the U of A’s first president, Henry Marshall 
Tory, the physical manifestation of that dream belongs to the 
first campus architect, Percy Nobbs. 

Born Aug. 11, 1875, in Haddington, Scotland, Nobbs 
spent his childhood in Russia and received his first artistic 
instruction in St. Petersburg while accompanying his banking 
family. He would receive his education at Edinburgh and ap- 
prenticeship in London before moving to Montreal, where he 
lived until his death in 1964, 

He was considered a bit of a Renaissance 
man because of his many talents and inter- 
ests. A conservationist who wrote a book 
on Atlantic salmon, he also won a silver 
medal in fencing at the 1908 Olympics, was 
an artist and even enlisted in the Canadian 
army at age 39 at the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

In 1909, Tory invited Nobbs—the 
two were former colleagues from McGill 
University dating back to Nobbs’ days as a professor with 
McGill’s School of Architecture—to prepare a preliminary 
report for the Edmonton Campus. 

In his book 4 History of the University of Alberta, 1908- 
1969, Walter Johns writes that Nobbs’ original proposal 
noted “the river front is the position for the big facade of 
the future. The east side faces a street which might well be 
widened and that will become important as the driveway on 
the bluff is developed.” This driveway would later become 
Saskatchewan Drive. 

Nobbs also recommended “that the university buildings be 
so grouped as to provide a central yard” and added, “buildings 


Percy Nobbs 


aS 


crowning the bluff which will be seen from the other side of 
the river should form as imposing a composition as possible.” 
Hardball politics at the provincial level and internal dis- 
agreements over building design—at one point the original 
foundation for the Arts Building was pulled out in favour of 
one to support a completely different building—would stall the 
vision for a couple of years until 1912, when Nobbs and Frank 
Darling, architect for the University of Toronto, presented the 
Board of Governors with a comprehensive campus plan. 
University architect Ben Louie says Nobbs’ campus plan 
is set in the Beaux-Arts style—a style in architecture and 
town planning that used formal planning theory of symmetry 
and sequential spaces together with an ornate decorative 
aesthetic. Derived from the curriculum of Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris in the 19th century, this style heavily influenced 


A tough act to follow: Remembering Larry Beauchamp 


Caitlin Crawshaw 


paiddng 


sense of fun that solidified the 


(Above) Percy Nobbs’ original vision for the U of A campus. (Right) Image 
of the repurposed Dentistry/Pharmacy Building. 


town planning and campus architecture in Canada from 
Confederation to the First World War. Examples of this 
architectural style in Edmonton are the Alberta Legislative 
Building (1907-1913) and Le Marchand Mansion on 100 
Avenue and 116 Street (1909-1911). 

For the university campus, however, Louie says Nobbs also 
borrowed design elements from the Edwardian architectural 
tradition that was popular in Great Britain from 1890 to 1914. 

“Edwardian style is characterized by brick construction 
with stone trims and accents, and window and door open- 
ings carefully composed within a totality of a stately building 
mass, said Louie, “On campus they are best represented by 
Athabasca, Assiniboia and Pembina halls. 

All told, Nobbs’ vision for the campus led to the construc- 
tion of Athabasca (1911), Assiniboia (1912) and Pembina 
(1914) halls, followed by South Lab (1914, now Triffo Hall), 
North lab (1914, is no more), Arts and Convocation Hall 
(1915), the Power Plant (1919) and the Dentistry/Pharmacy 
Building (1921). 

“This is quite a legacy in Edmonton for a professor from 
McGill,” said Louie of his architectural idol. “With such ob- 
vious connections in faculty and in architecture, one might be 
excused when expressing the sentiment that the U of A could 
be likened to McGill West.” 

Unfortunately, the end of the Great War reined in the 
ambition of large-scale, artfully inspired public architecture 
in favour of austerity, as evident by the oversized, uncarved 
keystones and decorative architectural features on the facade 
of the Dentistry/Pharmacy Building. As this forced reality 
of budgetary considerations and academic needs took over, 
along with the design fads of each subsequent generation, 
Nobbs’ plans for the campus were largely abandoned through 
the end of the 20th century. More recently, however, a move- 
ment to revisit Nobbs’ original vision is afoot on campus. 

“Nobbs’ legacy in articulating a master plan to guide 
campus development as well as eight fine buildings—of which 


his office and determined that his 


Beauchamp was a great storytell- 
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seven still remain—provided the university with a collegial 
image, “good bones” and an endearing cultural landscape to 
this day,’ said Louie. “Should you wish to see how Nobbs is 
still relevant to campus planning today, you would need to 


look no further than two current project initiatives, namely 
the Campus Open Space Master Plan to bring cohesion to 


the campus's fragmented open spaces, plazas, courtyards, 


boulevards and walleways:inco-a holisiolandséaperplantence 


supports campus life, enhances student experience and cele- 
brates the public realm; and the repurposing of the Dentistry/ 
Pharmacy Building into a welcoming town hall for the univer- 
sity community.” 

Louie says Artists, Architects and Artisans— Canadian 
Art: 1890-1918 at the National Gallery, which runs until 
Feb. 2, coincides nicely with the university's lineup of 
recent and upcoming centenary celebrations, including 
several of the university's founding faculties as well as the 
Alumni Association. 

“Te is fitting that the talent of Nobbs is celebrated in the 
context of his contemporaries while his enduring brilliance 
and his accomplishment are distributed throughout the coun- 
try, including Edmonton,’ said Louie. “It is equally a tribute 
to the ‘dare to’ spirit and the vision of founding president 
Tory and the Board of Governors, who commissioned the 
plan inaugurating the capital building program.” 


efore the memorial service 

for his longtime friend and 

colleague, Jim Parsons went 
through his CV and counted 27 
different publications that he'd co- 
written with Larry Beauchamp, who 
passed away Dec. 22 at the age of 70. 

“We wrote books and arti- 
cles together, reports for the 
Government of Alberta—every- 
thing,” says Parsons. In the four 
decades that the two education 
professors worked together at the 
University of Alberta, they never 
disagreed on a thing. “I cannot say 
this about anyone else in my entire 
life. We never once disagreed. We 
shared a brain.” 

The two met as new hires at 
the Faculty of Education in 1976. 
Both newly minted PhDs with 
families, they had lots in common. 
But it may have been their shared 


friendship. “We did crazy, humor- 
ous stuff,” says Parsons. Case in 
point: the time they dusted off old 
reel-to-reel films in the basement 
of the education gym and decided 
to rejig them (inspired by Woody 
Allen’s film What’ Up, Tiger Lily?, 
an adaptation of an old Japanese 
martial-arts film). 

“We learned how to edit, splice 
and overdub film, and we created a 
movie titled The History of Student 
Teaching, Part Two: A Satirical 
Spoof, says Parsons. It was such a 
hit with their colleagues that they 
even showed it at a conference, to 
much laughter. 

Over time, the two friends be- 
came the faculty’s unofficial standup 
comedians, entertaining colleagues 
at retirement parties. When former 
dean Wally Worth retired in 1983, 
the duo interviewed all of the 
ancient photographs hanging in 


biggest contribution to the faculty 
“was moving from bar soap to 


liquid soap.” 


64 He was a brilliant 
leader and he made an 
enormous difference to 
the Faculty of Education 
and the University of 
Alberta.” 


Fern Snart 


For much of their friendship, 
Parsons and Beauchamp ran togeth- 
er each morning, rain or shine. 
“Larry always called it ‘shuffling.’ 
When someone would pass us, he 
would say, ‘Easy for you—you're tall 
and fit! But for us this is an accom- 
plishment!”” says Parsons. 


er, says Fern Snart, current dean of 
education. The two began working 
together in the mid-1990s when 

he was dean and she was associate 
dean (academic). “We talked about 
everything from family to tough 
meetings, to interactions with 
government,’ she says, “regardless of 
the subject, Beauchamp was always 
respectful and kind.” 

As the faculty’s dean from 1996 
to 2004, Beauchamp earned the 
loyalty of his colleagues with his in- 
tegrity and honesty, says Snart: “He 
was transparent and forthright.” 
Under Beauchamp’s leadership, 
the faculty flourished. During his 
tenure, he secured about $5 million 
in base funding from the province 
for new programs. 

Supporting research at the 
faculty was also important to 
Beauchamp. “He dramatically 
advanced our research productivity 


Larry Beauchamp served as dean of 
education from 1996 to 2004. 


and reputation, and he hired 
70 new faculty members,” ex- 
plains Snart. During his tenure, 
Beauchamp worked with other 
universities and government 


dthe UofA campus into reality 


parddng 


agencies to secure $16 million =. 


from the Canadian International 
Development Agency for educa- 
tional projects in China and South 
Africa. “He was a brilliant leader 
and he made an enormous differ- 
ence to the Faculty of Education 
and the University of Alberta,” 
she says. 
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A hub to help young entrepreneurs 


Folio Staff 


magine the outcome of the brightest young minds—students in the arts, 
business, computing, engineering, medicine and science, along with 


alumni and more—together in one room sharing entrepreneurial energy. 


That’s the idea behind a new initiative at the University 


of Alberta that 


will offer an entrepreneurship course open to all undergraduate students 
beginning in fall 2014, and will provide a space in HUB Mall for student 


entrepreneurs to gather and for their ideas to take flight. C 


onstruction 


of EHUB space is already underway, with an opening event planned 


for Jan. 28. 


“eHUB will accelerate innovation at the University of Alberta and 
in the province by helping to commercialize entrepreneurial ventures 


on campus and to connect the university to the industry,’ said Michael 
Lounsbury, associate dean of research at the Alberta School of Business and 


eHUB co-founder. 


eHUB co-founder and assistant professor Tony Briggs adds, “Our recent 


economic impact study showed more than 70,000 ongoing organizations 
have been founded by U of A alumni. eHUB will bring together leading 
student entrepreneurs from all faculties with our alumni and partners to 


catalyze big ideas and build important new organizations.’ 


Championed by the U of A business school’s Technology 
Commercialization Centre, and through a partnership with Startup 
Edmonton, eHUB will support all entrepreneurship activities on campus. 
Startup Edmonton will run a five-week intensive course, TEC Edmonton 


will provide business development training, and the newly created 


UAlberta Venture Mentoring Service will be a key partner 
cessful local entrepreneurs to mentor students. 


The eHUB project is led by Qasim Rasi, a former post- 


in bringing suc- 


doctoral fellow 


from the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry and a finance MBA gradu- 
ate from the U of A. “When I started my job, I reached out to different 


faculties and student groups on campus to build a united fi 
entrepreneurship visible on campus,’ he said. “I was amazed at the eagerness 


ront for making 


and enthusiasm of everyone to work with us on the project.” 


One of those early supporters is Eleni Stroulia, NSERC/ ICORE indus- 


trial research chair and professor of computing science. To 


disciplinary partnerships, Stroulia will use successful stude 


en. gage inter- 


nt plans from 


courses offered in the Entrepreneurship and Family Enterprise Program as 


a capstone project for Computing Science 401. “This form of engagement 


will give our students the necessary tools to learn about leadership, team- 


building and starting a successful company,’ she said. 


2014-2015 


Killam Annual Professorships 


Applications are now being accepted for the 2014-2015 Killam Ann 
Professorships. These awards recognize outstanding scholarship, t 
community involvement. All regular, continuing, full-time academi 


ual 
eaching and 
C faculty 


members not on leave during 2014-2015 are eligible to apply. Deans, department 


chairs and other senior university administrators with personnel re 
shall not normally be eligible for Killam Annual Professorships. As 


and associate department chairs are eligible providing they have no personne 


responsibilities. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selec 


Sponsibilities 
Sociate deans 


ted bya 


subcommittee of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two Professorships 
shall be awarded to staff members in any one faculty in any given year. Each Killam 


Annual Professor shall be presented with a $3,500 prize and a com 


memorative 


plaque. The duties of Killam Annual Professors shall not be changed from those 


that they regularly perform as academic staff membe 


S: 


The primary selection criteria is a record of outstandi 
over three or more years as evidenced by any or all of research pub 
creative activities, presented papers, supervision of g 
courses taught. Secondary criteria is a record of substantial contr 
community outside the university, above and beyond what is usual 


of a professor, as evidenced by community involvement normally d 
ties and activities. Howev 


to the applicant's university responsibi 
of community involvement will be considered, especially, but 


g scholarshi 


oO 


p and teaching 
ications, 


aduate students, and 


utions to the 
y expected 

ectly linked 
_ other forms 


ot exclusively, 


where the applicant's discipline does not readily lend itself to maki 


applicants contributions. 


g community 


contributions, and also where the university's reputation is clearly enhanced by the 


Awards are tenable for 12 months beginning July 1, 2014. Completed applications 
must be received by the Office of the Vice-President (Research), 2-51 South 
Academic Building, by 4:30 pm, February 14, 2014. Award recipients will be 
announced mid May and will be formally recognized at the Killam Luncheon in the 


fall of 2014. 


Applications and details are available at www.research.ualberta.ca under 
Vice-President (Research), Internal Honours & Prizes. Questions can be 


directed to Annette Kujda, Administrative 
Officer, Office of the Vice-President 


: Lauréats 
[Research] —annette.kujda@ualberta.ca KILLAM + 
or 780.492.8342. Laureates 


Festival of Teaching explores sustainability 


Bill Connor, Sheree Kwong See and Bonnie Sadler Takach 
Co-chairs, Festival of Teaching 


he seventh annual Festival of Teaching gets 

underway next week and runs through to May. 

The festival celebrates the excellence and en- 
thusiasm of our educators and shares the many innova- 
tive practices that are happening across the institution. 
The Provost’s Office launched the Festival of Teaching 
in 2009 as a one-day event encouraging staff and the 
professoriate to take time to focus on and celebrate what 
happens every day across the academy: excellent teach- 
ing. That idea has grown into an extended celebration 
showcasing and celebrating excellence and innovation 
in teaching. 

The festival hosts a variety of events that reflect the 
depth and diversity of our teaching practices. Each year 
the Festival of Teaching focuses on a different theme; 
this year we delve into questions about incorporating 
sustainability concepts in teaching and learning. 

Our first event takes place in conjunction with 
International Week. On Jan. 29 from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
p-m., the festival is presenting a panel discussion, in co- 
operation with the Office of Sustainability, at the Telus 
Centre 236/238. In “Encouraging Systems Thinking: 
The Creative Use of Technology In and Beyond 
University of Alberta Classrooms,’ Naomi Krogman, 
Department of Resource Economics and Environmental 
Sociology; Maureen Engel, Office of Interdisciplinary 
Studies; Sean Gouglas, Department of History and 
Classics; Amanda Montgomery; Department of 
Elementary Education; and Ali Shiri, School of Library 


the open door 


and Information Studies, will discuss how educators 
are imagining solutions to the increasingly complex 
problems of the world and how our professors are using 
technology to explore concepts of interdisciplinarity, 
complexity and interdependence with their students. 

The following week the Festival of Teaching’s keynote 
speaker, Gary E. Machlis, science adviser to the director of 
the US. National Park Service and professor of environ- 
mental sustainability at Clemson University, discusses 
“The Craft of Teaching Sustainability.” In his lively and 
informative presentation, Machlis reveals how to teach 
sustainability at the university level. We are lucky to have 
him here for two days. He speaks at the North Campus 
Feb. 5 from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. at ECHA 2-190, and 
at Augustana Campus Feb. 6 from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
p-m. at the Augustana Campus Forum, Dr. Roger Epp 
Conference Room. 

To learn more about this year’s events, visit the 
Festival of Teaching website at ctl.ualberta.ca/teaching- 
events/festival-teaching. All festival events are free, but 
we ask that you please register. 

Teaching is at the heart of everything we do. Our 
hope is that these events offer different ways for the uni- 
versity community to explore and discuss teaching and 
pedagogical methods. We believe this year’s festival offers 
something of interest to everyone and we look forward 
to seeing you at our events. Mi 


Find offers hope in the prion-disease fight 


Bev Betkowski 


esearch out of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry has uncovered a quality control 


mechanism in brain cells that may help keep 
deadly neurological diseases in check. 


The new findings “present a breakthrough in 
understanding the secret life of prion molecules in the 
brain and may offer a new way to treat prion diseases,” 
said project leader David Westaway, neurology profes- 
sor and director of the Centre for Prions and Protein 
Folding Diseases. 

The latest discovery highlights several years of col- 
laborative prion disease research being conducted on an 
ongoing basis at the U of A, said Westaway. 

“The centre involves collaboration with the U of A 
faculties of medicine and dentistry; science; and agri- 
cultural, life and environmental sciences, and is the epi- 
centre of national prion research activities. We are also 
linked internationally to scientists in the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention and to the German 
neurodegenerative disease research network. Through 
strong research relationships, the University of Alberta 
and the centre are leading the way in discovery about 
prion diseases and how to find cures.” 

Prion diseases lead to incurable neurodegenerative 
disorders such as Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease in humans, 
mad cow disease (bovine spongiform encephalopathy) 
and chronic wasting disease in deer and elk. 

‘The research, published in The Journal of Clinical 
Investigation, stemmed from two largely unexplained 
factors for prion infections: their long incubation 
periods of up to five decades, and a noted time discrep- 
ancy between the accumulation of the misfolded rogue 
prion protein in the brain and when the disease actually 
shows symptoms. 

In probing these mysteries, Westaway, U of A post- 
doctoral fellow Charles E, Mays, associate professor Jiri 
Safar of Case Western Reserve University and other 
international collaborating researchers began two years 
ago to study a molecule called the “shadow” of the 
prion protein, 

“Dramatic changes in this shadow protein led us to 
expand our view to include the normal prion protein 
itself,” said Westaway. “This is a crucial molecule in 
brain cells because it is pirated as the raw material to 
make rogue prion proteins.” 

‘The production of the normal protein had previ- 
ously received little attention because it was assumed 
the pipeline to make it was not varying, Westaway 
noted. There is also an overabundance of the rogue pro- 
tein that usually complicates detection of the normal 


Neurology professor David Westaway (right) and post-doctoral 
fellow Charles E. Mays 


protein. But using a special technique to sort the 
different types of prion protein molecules, Westaway 
and his fellow researchers discovered a marked drop 
in the amount of the normal prion protein. Strikingly, 
this drop occurred months or years before animal 
models showed conventional telltale symptoms of 
brain disease. 

“Our belief is that the infected cells are smarter 
than we once thought,” Westaway said. “They not only 
sense the molecular piracy to make the rogue protein, 
but they also adopt a simple and at least partly effective 
protective response—they turn down the pipeline of 
raw material.” 

Augmenting this natural protective response may 
be a preferred route to a cure for prion infections, 
he noted. 

“The pre-clinical phase of the disease—before it 
shows symptoms—is when you want to set things 
straight. We may be able to take a slow disease and 
bring it to a complete standstill.” 

As well, the discovery could assist in understand- 
ing other devastating brain diseases, Westaway said. 
“Since some scientists believe the normal prion protein 
is an accessory in the brain cell death of Alzheimer’s 
disease, gaining a new understanding of rare yet 
lethal prion diseases may provoke fresh insights into 
human dementias.” 

‘The researchers’ discovery of a natural protective re- 
sponse can also explain the long latency period of prion 
disease observed by the scientific community studying 
these infections, he added. 

The study was funded by the Alberta Prion Research 
Institute, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, the 
Canada Foundation for Innovation, the U.S. National 
Institutes of Health and Centers for Disease Control 


and Prevention, the University Health Network and 
the Charles S. Britton Fund. 


Meeting the challenge of health in the far North 


Andrea Lauder 


ccording to Kue Young, the 
University of Alberta’s dean 
of public health and an- 


expert on northern and Aboriginal 
health, for any health indicator you 
choose, circumpolar peoples are 
typically worse off than others. 

Young has good reason to think 
so—from his research in Aboriginal 
communities in circumpolar 
regions, he has found that infec- 
tious diseases (such as tuberculosis) 
and injuries (including suicide) are 
particularly serious problems that 
northern communities face today. 

“While infectious diseases have 
been going down in recent years, 
they haven't gone away completely, 
and their incidence is still consist- 
ently higher than in the south,” 
says Young. And in recent years, 
circumpolar regions have seen 
increases in new health problems— 
such as obesity, diabetes and heart 
disease—that are related to lifestyle 
choices. Circumpolar people are 
those who live in regions surround- 
ing the North Pole, including 
Alaska, the Yukon, the Northwest 
Territories, Nunavut, Greenland, 
northern Scandinavia and the 
Russian Arctic. 

To begin tackling the health 
challenges facing circumpolar 
peoples and regions, Young says the 
social determinants of health need 
to be examined first. 


“There is a lot of work that needs 
to be done on socio-economic 
development, such as employment 
and housing. Population growth in 
circumpolar regions is outstripping 
the gains being made, so they are 
always playing catch-up.” 

According to Young, there is 
room for innovation in areas of 
health-care technology, including 
transportation, telecommunications 
and human resources. With the 
remoteness of the population, per 
capita health-care expenditures in 
Canada’s North are among the high- 
est in the world. 


6€ Students can learn about 
public health in a real- 
world situation. They'd be 
on the front lines, rather 
than gleaning knowledge 
from a textbook.” 


Kue Young 


For Young, an encouraging 
development is that interest in 
circumpolar health is growing. For 
example, the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research recently put 
out a team grant call for re- 
search related to wellness, mental 
health and suicide prevention in 
circumpolar areas. 


“This is’the first call of its kind 
internationally,’ says Young. “It will 
be interesting to see what kind of 
best practices come from the know- 
ledge synthesis and what informa- 
tion can be shared.” 

According to Young, the U of A’s 
School of Public Health is poised to 
provide leadership in circumpolar 
health. He is currently working with 
associate professor Arto Ohinmaa 
on a five-year project to look at 
primary health care in the Northwest 
Territories. Other researchers in the 
school, such as Cindy Jardine and 
Tania Bubela, are also working ex- 
tensively with circumpolar peoples. 
Still, Young says, more attention and 
work needs to be focused on these 
northern regions. 

“There is plenty of opportunity 
for research and practice, and also for 
policy development. I am person- 
ally interested in exposing more 
of our students to northern health 
and related initiatives,” he says. He 
envisions placing students in the 
master of public health program into 
short-term practicum positions in 
northern regions. 

“Public health agencies in the 
North could benefit from having 
a student come on board, help- 
ing them with projects and data 
analysis, he says. “Students can learn 
about public health in a real-world 
situation. They'd be on the front 
lines, rather than gleaning know- 
ledge from a textbook.’ 


Falling short on maternal health in Pakistan 


Andrea Lauder 


he clock is ticking on the United Nations’ 

Millennium Development Goals as the 2015 

deadline approaches. For University of Alberta 
researcher Zubia Mumtaz, that raises a lot of questions 
about her area of research—maternal health—and how 
it will be addressed. 

There are eight Millennium Development Goals, 
which include reducing poverty and the incidence of 
HIV/AIDS, and ensuring universal primary educa- 
tion. According to Mumtaz, assistant professor in the 
U of A’s School of Public Health, the focus is beginning 
to shift to what will become of the goals after 2015. 


66 Advocating on behalf of poor people is an 
uphill battle.” 


Zubia Mumtaz 


“What has emerged from the data on these goals is 
that some countries have been successful at reducing 
maternal mortality, but the countries with the highest 
burden have been the least successful,” says Mumtaz. 

In her latest research, published recently in The 
Lancet, Mumtaz focused on Punjab, Pakistan, and the 
status of maternal health directly related to the fifth 
development goal, which calls for improving maternal 
health and reducing by three-quarters the maternal 
mortality ratio between 1990 and 2015. Mumtaz notes 
that maternal mortality rates have improved for the 
upper and middle classes in Pakistan, but have barely 
moved in the lowest classes of society. 

“If you don’t address the poorer populations, the 
MDGs cannot be met,” says Mumtaz. She has found 
through her research that there is not a lack of know- 
ledge among poor women about services for maternal 
health. “The extremely poor in Pakistan are being 
excluded from health services completely or, when they 
access services, they’re treated badly because they're not 
valued by society as a whole.” 

When services are offered, too often it’s only the 
rich that end up using them. There are also other social, 


political, cultural and economic factors that continue 
to keep poor women marginalized in society. 

“The argument of my paper is that if we want to 
really start making an impact, we need to start includ- 
ing the poorest 
people in our data,” 
states Mumtaz, 
noting that poor 
people make up 
25 per cent of 
Pakistan’s overall 
population. 

“Advocating 
on behalf of 
poor people is an 
uphill battle,” says 
Mumtaz. “Everyone likes hearing about the poor, but 
when you get into the details about exactly who these 
people are and what their burdens are, you begin to 
make people uncomfortable. It is a large elephant in the 
room that no one wants to talk about.” 

Mumtaz doesn’t mind making people uncomfort- 
able with her research. She especially hopes that she 
makes policy-makers uncomfortable, so they can ad- 
dress the attitudes and discourse about how the poor 
are dealt with. 

Moving forward, the worry for Mumtaz is that 
maternal health may fall off the global agenda. Thanks 
to other researchers addressing the issue of poverty 
through education and labour markets, there is pressure 
to keep things like maternal health and poverty on 
people’s radar. 

Though the status of maternal health for poor 
women in Pakistan still lags, Mumtaz is confident 
that attitudes and treatment of the poor can change. 

As researchers and policy-makers continue to work 
together to include poor people in data reporting, they 
can capture a more accurate picture and propose more 
specific interventions. 

Next, Mumtaz plans to look at interventions that 
have been successful with poorer populations in smaller 
settings, and how they can be adopted at broader levels. 

“Women have been doing these interventions for 
themselves, so now I’m interested in how we as re- 
searchers and policy-makers can support them.” 


payddns 
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With a longer-term involvement 
in northern communities, Young sees 
opportunities for the school’s MSc 
and PhD students, as well. 

“If you are well prepared in the 
sciences of public health you can go 
to the northern regions, learn from 
the people there, make adaptations 
and apply your knowledge and 
skills,” says Young. “We want to 
teach our students to do something 
well, and then they can take those 
skills anywhere in the world.” Wi 


Kue Young 


payddns 


General Faculties Council (GFC) 
CALL FOR ACADEMIC STAFF NOMINATIONS 
ADVISORY SEARCH COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Nomination Deadline: Friday, January 31, 2014 
(at 12:00 Noon) 


ae 


In consultation with the Board of Governors of the University of 
Alberta, Mr. Douglas Goss, QC, A.O.E and Board Chair, has 
asked that an Advisory Search Committee for the President 
be established in accordance with the procedures as set out 
in UAPPOL. Search committee members should expect to 
meet regularly (once per month) from mid-March through 
December 2014, with the first committee meeting being held 
on the afternoon of March 17, 2014. The Advisory Search 
Committee Meeting Schedule is available on-line at 
www.governance,ualberta.ca. Nominees must be available on all 
committee meeting dates, as indicated on the meeting 
schedule. 


The composition of this Advisory Search Committee for the 
President includes three faculty members (from Categories 
A1.1, A1.6, or their counterparts in A1.5 and A1.7) who do 
not hold administrative positions as defined in Section 2 of 
the UAPPOL Presidential Search and Review Procedures 
(Appendix A): Committees for President Position Definitions 
and Eligibility, elected by the faculty and the appointed 
academic staff representatives on General Faculties 
Council (GFC). 


GFC Nomination Process for the Advisory Search Committee 
for the President: 


1. A nomination must be supported by the signatures of 
five (5) members of Category A1.0 (continuing full-time 
and/or part-time academic staff), not including the 
Nominee. A printable copy of the Advisory Search 
Committee Nomination Form is available on-line. 
Nominees must agree to stand for election to the 
Advisory Search Committee in the event that an 
election(s) may be required. 


2. The nomination form (including the five signatures of 
the five Nominators) must be received by Ann 
Hodgson, Coordinator to the GFC Nominating 
Committee (University Governance). Nominations must 
be received no later than Friday, January 31, 2014 at 
12:00 Noon. 


3. An on-line registration must be created in the 
Nominee’s name, and can be submitted by either the 
Nominee or Nominator, This Nominee record will require 


nomination specific details and_a_brief_ biographical 
sketch (max. of 150 words). 


For all relevant GFC Committee Nomination Details please 
view the University Governance website at the following link: 
www.dovernance.ualberta.ca 


The Search Procedure for the President as well as the position 
definitions and eligibility details of this 15-member Advisory 
Search Committee for the President can be accessed on-line 
under the University of Alberta Policies and Procedures On- 
Line (UAPPOL) Presidential Search Procedure and the 
Presidential Search and Review Procedures (Appendix A): 
Committees for President Position Definitions and Eligibility at: 
https://policiesonline.ualberta.ca/policiesprocedures/procedures/search- 
procedure-for-president.pdf 


Please contact Ann Hodgson if you have any questions 
regarding the nomination process/eligibility at (email: 


ann.hodgson@ualberta.ca) or telephone: (780-492-1938), 
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International Week aims to inspire solutions fora 


Bev Betkowski 


pen up your world to 

global awareness as the 

University of Alberta 
kicks off International Week 2014 
on Jan. 27. 

Touching on what matters in 
the world—from the tragedy of 
a collapsed clothing factory in 
Bangladesh to how the power of 
music promotes public health in 
Liberia—University of Alberta 
International’s (UAI) annual week 
of globally focused awareness 
offers up a full roster of thought- 
provoking events to spark discus- 
sion, educate and inspire all comers, 
said Nancy Hannemann, director of 
Global Education for UAI. 

“The University of Alberta 
connects with the world through 
teaching, research and community 
service, and UAI’s International 
Week celebrates that commitment 
to creating global citizenship and 
awareness, Hannemann said. 

I-Week, as it is known around 
campus, invites everyone from the 
U of A, Edmonton and Alberta to 
explore pressing global issues such 
as poverty, food security, environ- 
mental sustainability and human 
rights, through more than 60 free 
events on campus from Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 1. 

Now in its 29th year, -Week 
is the signature event of UAI’s 
Global Education program, which 


cultivates students as future leaders 
who can tackle the critical chal- 
lenges facing the world. Because 
the U of A is a leader in global 
teaching and research relation- 
ships, with students enrolled 

from all over the world including 
China, India and Africa, I-Week 
has become the university’s largest 
annual extracurricular education 
event, and the most extensive of 
its kind on a Canadian campus, 
Hannemann noted. 


66 The University of 
Alberta connects with 
the world through 
teaching, research and 
community service, 
and UAI’s International 
Week celebrates that 
commitment to creating 
global citizenship and 
awareness.” 


Nancy Hannemann 


Named Outstanding Program 
in International Education by the 
Canadian Bureau of International 
Education, “I-Week is consist- 
ently praised by attendees as the 
best week of the year on campus,” 
Hannemann said. 


Ann 


Dawrant © 


e 28 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
e Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
e Bilingual in English and Spanish 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Global Education Program 


CREATING SOLUTIONS FOR A HEALTHIER WORLD 
JAN FEB 


Keynote: 


Alex Steffen ¢ 
Be a WorldChanger 
JAN 27 / 12:00pm - 1:30pm 

Myer Horowitz Theatre 


This year, -Week lectures, 
workshops, exhibits and cultural 
performances focus on an oyerarch- 
ing theme of “Creating Solutions 
for a Healthier World.” 

“The enormity of global issues 
can be overwhelming to think 
about, but at the same time, there 
are people around the world who 
are working day in and day out 
to change things and find solu- 
tions. UAI wants to get everyone 
thinking about those solutions,” 
Hannemann said. 

Keynote speakers include 
Canadian designer and activist 
Sujeet Sennik, who calls for change 
in the clothing trade following 
the collapse of a garment fac- 
tory that killed more than 1,000 
workers in Bangladesh last year. 
Sustainability leader Alex Steffen 
speaks about becoming a society 
of “worldchangers,’ and TV host 
Severn Cullis-Suzuki, daughter of 
environmentalist David Suzuki, dis- 
cusses the idea of harnessing human 
energy for change. 

U of A researchers also share 
insights during I-Week about their 
globally focused work, among 
them professors Michael Frishkopf 
of the Faculty of Arts, who uses 
music to promote sanitation and 


public health in Liberia, and 


Jan. 27 


\-Week Keynote: Alex Steffen presents Be a WorldChanger. 
Come hear this bestselling author and one of the world’s 


leading voices on sustainability, social innovation and planet- 
ary futurism talk about the people who are meeting the plan- 
et's most pressing problems in innovative and creative ways. 
Under Steffen’s guidance, the solutions-based magazine 
Worldchanging.com became the second-largest sustainability 
site on the planet. Noon—1:30 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


|-Week FRANK: Solutions. To create a healthier world, we 
all have to get involved. University of Alberta academics 
from different disciplines will share ideas and innova- 
tions for a healthier world in four short, punchy presen- 
tations. Talks will be given by Jillian Buriak, chemistry 
researcher and Canada Research Chair in Nanomaterials 
(Energy for 1 x 9 Billion Earthlings); David Kahane, 
Department of Political Science (Citizen Participation 
and Local Food: Building a Healthier Democracy); 

Naomi Krogman, Department of Resource Economics 
and Environmental Sociology (Personal Sustainability 
Plans Linked to the Collective Good); and Arya Sharma, 
Division of Endocrinology and Chair in Obesity Research 
and Management, Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry (Why 
Obesity Is a Disease). 2-4 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre, 


www.glo obaled.valberta.ca/iweek 


healthier world 


parddns 


|-Week 2014 is an invitation for the campus community to think about solutions for a 
healthier world. 


David Zakus of the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, who pro- 
motes maternal and child health 
in Ethiopia. 

And a homegrown cross-disci- 
plinary panel of leading U of A 
researchers including nanotechnol- 
ogy scientist Jillian Buriak, political 
scientist David Kahane, sustain- 
ability researcher Naomi Krogman 
and obesity expert Arya Sharma 
lead the way in sharing ideas and 
opening discussion on creating a 
healthier world. 


I-Week highlights 


Jan. 28 


Jan. 29 


Jan. 30 


I-Week also exposes the local face 
of global issues, featuring a panel 
exploring ways to narrow the gap in 
health status between Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal people. 

“Through International Week, 
UAI hopes to give people on 
campus and in the larger com- 
munity a sense that they can 
make a difference in some way, 
said Hannemann. 

To find out everything that’s 
happening during I-Week, go to 
globaled.ualberta.ca/iweek. Mi 


I-Week: Sujeet Sennik presents Fashion. Justice. Design. In 
the wake of the tragic collapse of the Rana Plaza factory 
in Bangladesh, Canadian designer/activist Sujeet Sennik 
argues we need to change the way we make, buy and 
perceive clothing. 7:30-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


|-Week: Severn Cullis-Suzuki. Energy for Change. The trans- 
formation to a more sustainable life is occurring all over the 
world. Cities, communities and individuals are beginning 

to transition away from an outdated, destructive paradigm, 
one step at a time. Join Severn Cullis-Suzuki to discuss the 
movements and changes happening right now and discover 
powerful sources of inspiration for a better way of life. 
7:30-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


|-Week: Millennium Development in Retrospect: Higher 
Education in Africa's Development Beyond 2015. N'Dri 
Assié-Lumumba, professor of African, African Diaspora and 
Comparative/International Education at Cornell University, 
will be on hand to discuss how many African countries have 
let a strategy of post-secondary education go dormant. 
7:30-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 
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Bringing torth justice to victims of violence against women 


Yolanda Poffenroth and Shirley Mogale co-founded a non-governmental smile. “He always says ‘I do’ to my Her dissertation, An it is necessary to have improved 
organization in the rural community unusual endeayours.” Exploration of the Culture of standards for reporting and docu- 
orn in South Africa during where she grew up. “I realized the Alone in a new country with only Prosecution of Violence Against mentation at this front line of care, 
the 1960s, Shirley Mogale pressing need to focus my workon _ her daughter (her two sons remained Women in South African Courts, _ especially in this era of technology.’ 
faced apartheid and racial violence against women,’ she said. behind in South Africa with their revealed that the linguistic patterns “Te will be of particular im- 
segregation as an everyday part of her The encounters Mogale had with _ father), Mogale joined the Faculty employed are value-laden, with an _ portance for nurses to revisit the 
life. But that never stopped her from the criminal justice system when of Nursing as a doctoral student in arbitrary prosecution approach existing health screening, identifi- 
dreaming about going to school. she accompanied female victims 2007. She quickly found friendship _ that de-centres women. cation, care and reporting protocols 
Growing up in Limpopo, the of violence from her NGO to the and support from her supervisors, in these situations, as appropriate 
northernmost province in South courts raised many questions that Solina Richter and Kaysi Kushner, reporting improves the quality of 
Africa, she wanted answered. and from her fellow graduate stu- 6 6 Wherever these women care and establishes connections 
Mogale “I was puzzled by the way the dents and her professors. are, | salute their on health issues that are related 
witnessed cases were handled in courts, ir- Still, the years that followed were ; to violence.” 
how Black respective of the new and progres- difficult for Mogale. “Obtaining suffering and unfortunate Mogale believes it’s important 
African sive legislation in South Africa,” she a PhD isa lonely, emotional and deaths with pride as they to think beyond the boundaries of 
women said. “I came to realize that there painstaking journey that puts your have situated the status nursing and health care, to consider 
experienced was minimal—if any—knowledge resilience to a test of time.” ; interdisciplinary programs in which 
numerous about the culture of prosecuting But she persevered and spent six of African women on a faculties of health studies collabor- 
forms of vio- cases with violence against women.” __ years building on the experiences pedestal of hope.” ate with other faculties involved 
p lence against That realization ignited her she had with her NGO to create in producing knowledge on victim 
Shirley Mogale : : E Shirley Mogale 
them, and desire for doctoral studies, and she — new knowledge that would refine y Mog care and management. 
she knew she wanted that to change. knew what she wanted to research. _ and improve goodpracticerclaed =~ “I wish that I could have 
She received her bachelor’s and With the support of her hus- to prosecution of violence against embarked on my doctoral study 
master’s degrees in nursing from band and children, Mogale moved — women. Mogale’s research revealed “Regardless of the definitions of _ earlier,’ she said. “If I could have 
the University of Pretoriain South — more than 15,000 kilometres to that the cultural scene in which violence against women in docu- gained a better understanding of 
Africa and worked extensively in Edmonton. “I could never have prosecution of violence against ments from the United Nations and — what was and is happening in the 
community nursing. lifted my wings and flown away women occurs represents power, legislation in South Africa,” said criminal justice system, perhaps I 
In 2001, one year before from Africa if it were not for while at the same time inducing fear Mogale, “the study found that male _ could have affected the prosecution 
receiving her master’s degree, she my husband,’ she noted with a in the victims. and female prosecutors as cultural culture and altered how the victims’ 
actors tended to define violence cases were handled. 
: aad : ; = ; ia wt ret = ae against women according to their “My dissertation is dedicated 
Student brings healthy solutions with Week poster &*<srorsoson: pomoricn mliossreidi: sisvivorsek 
| ogale’s research also noted violence worldwide and to those 
| differences in the definition itself, who died while their cases were 
| Nolan Sawatzky materials, including a program guide, banners based on the historical and political _ still under the jurisdiction of state 
| ia and advertisements. era in which prosecutors completed _ institutions. 
’s no small feat to design an image that will This year Du’s Design 593 class, under the instruc- their education. “Wherever these women are, I 
represent a high-profile university event attended _ tion of Kevin Zak, submitted a variety of strong entries Mogale says her findings are salute their suffering and unfortu- 
| by thousands of people, but that’s exactly what for review. Along the way, students helped each other important in nursing. “Nurses con- _ nate deaths with pride as they 
international student Melody Du did to win the identify which elements were crucial to the design. | tribute to the front-line reporting have situated the status of African 
International Week 2014 poster competition. “We did a lot of brainstorming to help each other —|_— of violence against women, and women on a pedestal of hope.” 
Du, a fourth-year art and design student from get started on our designs,” says Du. “After my design | 
China, produced a sweeping design involving water had been selected, Mr. Zak and my class provided me 
and a colourful world map that became the visual with some great feedback that helped me to refine my 
identity for International Week 2014: Creating poster. Their support was really nice.” 
Solutions for a Healthier World. Having a creative eye is nothing new to Du. She 


,, originally studied Chinese art and ink painting in her 
hometown of Lanzhou, but she and her father dreamt 
of her one day going abroad to study. 

She came to Edmonton, studied English, built up 
her design portfolio and generated the grades and 
portfolio required for admission to the fiercely com- 
petitive art and design program. 


Du is glad she was able to participate in the I-Week 
poster competition because it gave her a real-world 
experience to expand her portfolio. 

“Because it is my last year of study, it is very useful 


@4° 2014 
© festival of teaching 


| Teachin 
we - . =r a around campus.” m 4 
Melody Du won the I-Week 2014 poster competition. Exposure to activities like the poster contest is one & U 4 ta ‘ nm 4 


of the reasons Du is happy with her decision to attend 


to get practical experience working with a client,’ Du 


says. “I admit it is also nice to see my work displayed 
eee 


“Clear, clean water is something that felt very the U of A. She encourages other international stu- 
healthy to me,’ says Du, explaining how the I-Week dents to take advantage of opportunities to build up | Keynote Speaker | Gary E. Machlis 
theme inspired her to create a stream of H2O cascad- their professional experience. “The competition and | Science Advisor to the Director, U.S. National 
ing over a water-coloured world map, washing away other events like it are good starting points.” | Park Service, and Professor of Environmental 
negative words such as pollution, war and violence. The next step for Du will be finding a job in the | ae Sustainability at Clemson University 
“T thought that the way to use this water as part of a design field. She plans on eventually going to gradu- | Thi bee 
solution would be if the water could ‘wash’ away some _ ate school and dreams of opening her own design Eis Graioniencoiids Ustainabklty 

x ‘ : ; ; Nas February 5, 20141 11:30 a.m.-1p.m 
of the things that make our world unhealthy. business focused on photography and working with | a of ae Pies aia 3 
; ; Me i ee =<dmanton Clinic Health Academy (ECHA] 2-190 

I-Week 2014—running Jan. 27 through Feb. 1— illustrations. | jon 
features more than 60 free events that address global Nancy Hannem>nn, director of UAI’s Global | ie The Craft of Teaching Local Sustainability 
challenges such as climate change, conflict, poverty Education program, says the poster competition is a | : A 3 February 6, 2014 | 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m 
and disease. Through lectures, panel discussions, films, great way to showcase students’ extraordinary talent | Augustana Campus Forum 
exhibits and dance lessons, audiences will hear about and provide a hands-on learning experience. | Dr. Roger Epp Conference Room 
innovative research, projects and communities that are “T-Week is one of the largest events hosted at the | 
contributing to a hopeful future and a healthier world. U of A, and one of our priorities is finding a poster 

I-Week is hosted by University of Alberta design that really captures the spirit of the week,” said 
International’s Global Education program, but events Hannemann. “Melody’s design struck us as being very 
involve participation from across campus and the visually appealing and it strongly captured our theme. 
greater Edmonton community. All events are open to We are really happy with the design and we're excited 
the public. to feature her talent.” 

Each year, the Global Education team works with Banners, ads and posters based on Du’s design will 

students from the Department of Art and Design be featured around campus and Edmonton until the 
_ to develop a visual identity and poster for I-Week. end of I-Week. The full roster of poster concepts cre- 


Students are asked to take the theme and turn it into ated by the Design 593 students will also be on display 
an image people will remember. The winning poster in HUB Mall (in the Academy Pizza display case) 
design is then incorporated into a suite of marketing until the end of I-Week. IN 
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Helping hawks weather the storm 


Catherine Ennis 
team of researchers at a 
University of Alberta insti- 
tute is helping endangered 

prairie hawks weather the storm of 

climate change. 

Alberta's changing climate poses 
challenges for humans, but for a spe- 
cies like the ferruginous hawk, which 
already faces a variety of threats, 
climate change could have disastrous 
consequences for its survival in 
the province. 

To help improve the odds for 
these iconic birds, U of A research- 
ers collaborating with the Alberta 
Biodiversity Monitoring Institute 
(ABMI) on the Biodiversity 
Management and Climate Change 
Adaptation project are tackling two 
challenges—understanding how 
climate change is affecting hawk 
populations, and finding ways to 
reduce the impact. 

Ferruginous hawks, named for 
their reddish-brown colour, are 


North America’s largest hawk species. 
These raptors, which nest across 

the grassland region, are listed as 
endangered in Alberta and threat- 
ened throughout Canada—largely, 

it is thought, because of habitat loss 
and land-use changes throughout 
the Prairies. In 1987, the number 

of nesting pairs in the province was 
listed at 1,791. By 2010, that number 
had dropped by nearly two-thirds, to 
just 643 pairs. 

Now add climate change to the 
mix. Climate projections for the 
Great Plains suggest our future will 
be hotter and drier, with more intense 
and frequent rain and wind. 

“Ferruginous hawks—in fact, 
most birds that breed in the prai- 
rie—are at the mercy of the elements 
simply because there aren't a lot of 
places they can take cover during 
harsh weather events,” says Ryan 
Fisher, former post-doctoral fellow 
with the U of A’s Raptor Ecology and 
Conservation team (REACt) and 
project co-lead. 


Prolonged periods of heavy rain 


limit opportunities for the adult birds 


to hunt food for their young. When 
adults do hunt in the rain, the chicks 
are left vulnerable to cold and wet 
conditions. Strong windstorms can 
damage hawk nests and the nesting 
trees, and can sometimes even blow 
the nests to the ground. 

To measure the impact of more 
frequent extreme weather on hawk 
reproduction and survival, Fisher and 
other members of REACt monitor 
up to 300 ferruginous hawk nests 
each year. 

“To monitor nests we basically 
check on them once a week. We use a 
painter’s pole with a camera secured 
on top to count chicks and eggs,” 
explains Janet Ng, a PhD candidate. 
“We ultimately want to see how 
many young fledge out of that nest at 
the end of the season.” 

The team also monitors adult 
hawks using satellite transmitters. 
“We track the movements of male 
ferruginous hawks because they 


Wy 
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Researchers with the Alberta Biodiversity Monitoring Institute are keeping a sharp eye 
on how climate change is affecting endangered hawks. 


defend the territory,’ says Jesse 
Watson, a science master’s student. 
“Knowing the hawk’s territory helps 
us understand where the hawks will 
hunt and how far they will travel.” 
The team also collects information 
on weather to see how their data on 
hawk reproductive success, survival 
and territory size correlate with the 
frequency and intensity of storms. 
Their research so far is showing 
that ferruginous hawks are very vul- 
nerable to heavy rain and high winds. 
But the good news is that artificial 
nest platforms used to encourage 


hawks to build nests seem to act as a 
buffer against high winds. 

“We're trying to identify which 
types of artificial platforms might 
be best to prevent wind damage to 
nests,’ says Fisher. “If we know which 
designs are best from a weather 
perspective, those are the ones we 
can recommend.” 

The Alberta Biodiversity 
Monitoring Institute project 
involves collaborators from the 
U of A and the Miistakis Institute 
and receives its core funding from 
the Climate Change and Emissions 


Sneezing sponges suggest existence of sensory organ 


Bryan Alary 


en Danielle Ludeman decided to leave her 
hometown of Vancouver to study evolution- 
ary biology at the University of Alberta, 
she knew she was in for a challenge that would help her 
discover things about science and, in turn, herself. 
What she didn’t count on were the hours, days and 
months she’d spend watching sponges in mid-sneeze. 


It sounds like a strange way to pass time, but sneez- 
ing sponges have become a major part of Ludeman’s 


studies at the U of A, 
including a new paper 
that points to the 
sneeze as evidence 
of a sensory organ in 
one of the most basic 

_multicellular organ- 
isms on Earth. 


“The sneeze can 


tell us a lot about how 


Sponges have the ability to remove 
sediment clogging their filtration 
system by, in effect, sneezing. 


the sponge works and 
how it’s responding 

to the environment,” 
said Ludeman, a master’s student in the Faculty of Science. 
“This paper really gets at the question of how sensory 
systems evolved. The sponge doesn’t have a nervous system, 
so how can it respond to the environment with a sneeze the 
way another animal that does have a nervous system can?” 

Ludeman started the work as part of an under- 
graduate research honours project, working under the 
supervision of Sally Leys, Canada Research Chair in 
Eyolutionary Developmental Biology. It was Leys and 
a former graduate student who first discovered that 
sponges do in fact sneeze. 

The sponge is a filter feeder that relies totally on water 
flow through its body for food, oxygen and waste removal. 
Sneezing, a 30- to 45-minute process that sees the entire 
body of the sponge expand and contract, allows it to 
respond to physical stimuli such as sediment in the water. 
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Congratulations to Bob Barton, who won a 
timeless Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio's 
Jan. 10 “Are You a Winner?" contest. Barton 
recognized the setting of the picture as the hockey 
rink behind Lister Hall. Up for grabs this week is 
Omar Khadr: Oh Canada by U of A professor Janice 
Williamson. To win it, simply identify where the 
picture was taken and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, Feb. 3, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 
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For their study, Ludeman and Leys used a variety 
of drugs to elicit sneezes in freshwater sponges and ob- 
served the process using fluorescent dye—all recorded 
using time-lapse video. Their efforts focused on the 
sponge’s osculum, which controls water exiting the 
organism, including water expelled during a sneeze. 

Through a series of lab experiments, the pair discov- 
ered that ciliated cells lining the osculum play a role in 
triggering sneezes. In other animals, cilia function like 


antennae, helping cells respond to stimuli in a co-or- 
dinated manner. In the sponge, their localized presence 


in the osculum and their sensory function suggest the 
osculum is in fact a sensory organ. 

“For a sponge to have a sensory organ is totally new. 
This does not appear in a textbook; this doesn’t appear 
in someone's concept of what sponges are permitted to 
have,” said Leys. 

Leys said the discovery raises new questions about 
how sensory systems may have evolved in the sponge 
and other animals, including ones with nervous 
systems. It’s possible this sensory system is unique to 
the sponge, she said, evolving over the last 600 million 
years. Or it may be evidence of acommon mechanism 
shared among all animals, and retained over evolution- 
ary history, as demonstration of its essential function. 

For Ludeman, the paper represents the latest chapter 
in her studies at the U of A, which also included a year- 
long exchange in Australia and several months at the 
Bamfield Marine Sciences Centre on Vancouver Island. 
Having the flexibility to study abroad was part of the 
appeal of the U of A, she said. 

“Those two experiences were huge during my under- 
grad. The Faculty of Science at the U of A gave me 
those opportunities.” 

Despite all the hours filming and observing sneezes, 
Ludeman says she’s still not sick of sponges. 

“We know so little about how a sponge works, and 
there are so many cool questions you can ask.” 

Ludeman and Leys’ findings were published Jan. 13 
in BMC Evolutionary Biology. 
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Nutrition researchers create 
eating plan for the Prairies 


Michel Proulx 


wo nutrition researchers at the University of Alberta are making 
it easy for people living in the Prairies to eat a heart-healthy diet 
using foods that are local and affordable. 

Rhonda Bell and Cathy Chan, nutrition professors in the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences, wrote a book entitled Pure 
Prairie Eating Plan: Fresh Food, Practical Menus and a Healthy Lifestyle. It 
contains a detailed 28-day menu complete with numerous recipes for three 
meals and three snacks every day. 

Call it the Mediterranean Diet for the Prairies. 

“Just like the Mediterranean Diet, the Pure Prairie Eating Plan pro- 
motes a pattern of healthy eating above all else, and emphasizes fruits, vege- 
tables and grains,’ said Chan. 
E a wi The book also includes 
‘ ge weekly ingredient lists for 
easier shopping, along with 
tips for healthy eating, carbo- 
hydrate counting and other 
useful information about the 
foods in the plan. 

“We wrote this book 
for people who want to eat 
healthier foods but don’t ne- 
cessarily know how to go about it. Everything we need to eat more healthy 
is available at our local grocery stores,” said Bell. 

Chan noted that the Pure Prairie Eating Plan follows Canada’s Food 
Guide recommendations and uses local ingredients and culturally appro- 
priate food choices. 

“For example, the Mediterranean Diet uses olive oil extensively. Olive 
oil is quite expensive on the Prairies, but it turns out we have canola oil. It’s 
plentiful, fairly inexpensive and just as healthy,” she explained. 

Another significant difference between the eating plans is the use of red 
meat. The Mediterranean Diet suggests eating red meat only about once a 
month, but that’s not realistic for the Prairies, where people love their red 
meat, particularly beef. The researchers incorporated red meat into the 
eating plan sensibly with leaner cuts, including pork, and appropriate por- 
tions and ways to prepare them. The eating plan also contains other protein 
sources such as pulses and grains. 

Though the plan’s main purpose is to make it easier for people to eat a 
healthier diet without depriving themselves of the foods they know and 
love, the authors say it can also be used to lose weight. 

“Each day’s menu is about 2,000 calories,” said Chan. “And for each day, 
we show how you can decrease the amount of calories, or increase them, by 
about 200 calories.” 


Rhonda Bell and Cathy Chan created the Pure 
Prairie Eating Plan for people in the Prairies. 


Bell and Chan first developed the plan for people living with Type 2 dia- 
betes, as part of the Physical Activity and Nutrition for Diabetes in Alberta 
(PANDA) project. Research indicated that people with Type 2 diabetes 
who followed the plan improved their blood sugar levels and lost weight. 
Stakeholders were impressed with the results and wondered whether the 
plan could be adapted to promote healthy eating for everyone. Bell and 
Chan took on the challenge and, through additional research, developed 
the Pure Prairie Eating Plan. 

To find out more or buy the book, go to Www.pureprairie.ca. 
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Strategic sacrifice key to finishing award-winning video game 


Geoff McMaster 


n most action video games, the goal is to 

stay alive. But in Life Goes On there’s a 

twist—your avatar actually gets ahead by 
dying. Where and how it expires becomes a 
question of strategy. 

And although this new game—developed 
by a graduate student in the U of A’s human- 
ities computing program, a computing science 
grad student and two alumni from comput- 
ing science and engineering—doesn’t launch 
until next spring, it has already proven hugely 
popular in its demo incarnation. It won an 
Intel Level Up Award last year for best char- 
acter design, and generates some 50,000 hits 
on its parent company’s website every month. 
It was one of the top games at the 2013 PAX 
Prime exhibition in Seattle, and since last 
October the demo has racked up almost 
16,000 downloads. 

Life Goes On, which features knights on 
a quest for the Holy Grail, was born at the 
Global Game Jam at the U of A in 2012, part 
of an event where teams of game developers 
from around the world gather to produce a 
viable demo in 48 hours. That year’s theme for 
the contest was the Ouroboros—an ancient 
symbol of everlasting life embodied in the 
snake that devours its own tail. 


Helping families cope with autism and ageression 


i eh 


“Life Goes On” co-developer David Holmes 


“The idea we were going for was to make 
death matter in video games,” says team mem- 
ber David Holmes, “because until now death 
has been very static. We wanted to make 
a game where death was not only fun, but 
required in order to beat the game.” 

Every time the knight character dies in 
pursuit of a Holy Grail, a new knight is “re- 
spawned.” On the first level, for example, he 
might be skewered in a pit full of spikes, but 
another knight is immediately reborn and 
able to walk over his fallen brethren to tra- 
verse the pit. As the game advances through 
50 levels, there is a plethora of ways to use 
death to the player’s advantage. 

“You have to stand on the shoulders of 
your former comrades,’ says Holmes, adding 
that the aim is to solve the puzzle at each level 
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as quickly as possible and with the fewest 
number of deaths. 

Holmes has been in love with games since 
he was a child, he says, but it was the human- 
ities computing program at the U of A—and 
the fact that Edmonton is home to BioWare, 
one of the world’s most successful gaming 
companies—that prompted him to consider 
gaming as a career. 


“When I finished my bachxand mathemat- 


ics, the humanities computing program really 


stuck out for me; it was a pioneering program 


in terms of combining digital humanities and 
practical experience. The best way to get into 

the industry is to make games, which is what 

I get to do.” 


66 The best way to get into the 
industry is to make games, 
which is what | get to do.” 


David Holmes 


When he started the program, Holmes 
thought he’d have to work for five or six years 
in the industry before striking out on his own 
as an independent game developer. But with 
the success of Life Goes On, Holmes and his 


teammates—U of A alumni Erik Johnson, 
Susan Wright and Ian Morrison—have 
started a company called Infinite Monkeys 
Entertainment with the help of the UAlberta 
Venture Mentoring Service, a free program 
run by the Alumni Association that lends as- 
sistance to anyone in the university commun- 
ity looking to start a business. 

The game’s early success has also landed it 
on Steam, which is supported by more than 
100 million users and considered the marquee 
platform for video game distribution. The 
company’s goal is to sell at least 5,000 units 
on the first day of sales, which would recoup 
their initial “bootstrapped” development 
investment of $30,000. But if early interest 
is any indication, downloads could easily 
surpass that, setting the team on its way to an 
exciting career after graduation. 

“Game development is one of those things 
where you can wake up in the morning and 
think you're going to have a great day,’ says 
Holmes. “But then there’s a huge crisis by 
lunchtime—you don’t even know if you're 
going to ship any more—and by the end 
of the day you've solved that problem and 
everything’s looking good again. Then it all 
happens again the very next day.” 

To download the demo and get updates on 


Life Goes On, visit wwwlifegoesongame.com. Bt 


Laurie Wang 
adeline Rainey admits she 
compares her son’s exist- 
ence to a life sentence. 

“T watched him suffer and be 
blamed and judged? says Rainey, 
whose son, Eric*, has autism spec- 
trum disorder with aggression. “I 
keep asking, ‘When is someone go- 
ing to do something and recognize 
the lifelong pain that my kid and I 
have to live with?” 

Though autism and aggression 
are not synonymous, many children 
with autism spectrum disorder 
(ASD) show aggressive behaviour, 
which has a significant and lifelong 
impact on families, according to a 
University of Alberta study. 

“Little has been done to under- 
stand families coping with autism 
and aggression, and if these families 
don’t receive the support they need, 
things can get bad very quickly,” says 


Sandy Hodgetts, assistant profes- 
sor of occupational therapy in the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
and lead author of the study. 
“The percentage of children with 
ASD and aggression is not known 
because aggression is not a core 
symptom of autism.” 

Though the study was small, 
it was the first to look at families 
dealing with autism and aggression. 
The researchers followed 15 families 
with male children and young adults 
with varying levels of autism. Nine 
of the 15 families brought up their 
child’s aggression as a barrier to 
services. Parents described the im- 
pact of the aggression as “constant,” 
“never-ending” and “almost unbear- 
able.” One mother said her son’s ag- 
gression had become so bad that she 
was “about ready to be locked up.” 

Hodgetts says families deal- 
ing with aggressive behaviour 
struggled with social isolation, 


lack of respite care and limited 
professional supports. 

“The aggressive acts are not 
malicious. There needs to be better 
understanding and mechanisms in 
place to train and support respite 
care providers and health-care pro- 
fessionals in this area.” 

Rainey agrees that specialized 
training could make all the dif 
ference. When Eric was in grades 
11 and 12, he had a teacher who 
majored in special education. She 
was able to be creative, under- 
stand Eric and not be deterred by 
his aggression. 

“T’m grateful for her and we still 
keep in touch,” says Rainey. 

Though her son is now 21, 
Rainey hopes this study can spur 
more research on autism and ag- 
gression. “It raises awareness on the 
impact on families and can hope- 
fully help remove the social stigma 
for children and parents.” 


She hopes that with positive 
change and awareness, perhaps one 
day other families don’t have to go 
through what she went through. 

“We went from daycare to day- 
care, from caregiver to caregiver. I was 
told the reason my son was aggressive 
was that I was too domineering asa 
mother. And I was told I was too per- 
missive. I was told to feed my child 


only organic food so he wouldn't 
have these behavioural problems. 
They assumed he was some kind of 
monster and I was to blame,’ she says. 
“Tt takes a piece of your soul.” 

The study was published in the 
journal Focus on Autism and Other 
Developmental Disabilities. 

* Editor's note: Son’s name has been 
changed. Wi 


Students shine research spotlight on eating disorders and mental health 


Bryan Alary 


anessa Peynenburg can’t pinpoint how or when she 
developed anorexia as a 15-year-old, but she knows 
bullying was a factor. Every day her tormentors at 
school urged her to do the world a favour and kill herself. 
As Peynenburg’s sense of self-worth plummeted, her eating 
habits changed. She didn’t skip meals but greatly restricted 
her calories and ate alone, distancing herself from family 


and friends. 


“T think of my eating disorder as the bullies manifesting 
themselves in my head, almost,” she said. 
Jessica Luc’s experience with bullying started even earlier, 


Your Own Kind of Beautiful Student Association. 


graduate students. 
g 


work being done at the U of A on the issues of eating 

. disorders, bullying and mental illness. The symposium’s 
keynote speakers included registered psychologist Kristine 
Aanderson and psychiatrist Lara Ostolosky, both of whom 
work with people who have eating disorders. The event also 
featured oral and poster presentations from undergrad and 


“People are usually not reluctant to speak about cancer or 
a fractured limb, yet they whisper about mental health issues 
and avoid asking questions about it,” said Luc. “The brain is 
a body part too, we just know less about it. There should be 
no difficulty in discussing or seeking help for an illness that 
is affecting so many individuals in the community. We've 


in elementary school. She switched schools three times, trying 
to escape and find a place where she felt like she belonged. 
Instead of finding acceptance, she retreated inward and 
shrunk from view. 

“Tt really affected the way I saw myself—I stood differently 
and held myself differently than I do now,’ she said. 

Both women, now 19, overcame their bullies and are 
standing tall as students at the University of Alberta. The pair 
co-founded and are presidents of the Be Your Own Kind of 
Beautiful Student Association, which is dedicated to raising 
awareness about eating disorders, bullying and mental illness. 


Since its founding two years ago, BYOKOB has gained 85 
members whose aim is to help other students and members of 
the community find beauty within. They've organized an an- 
nual all-sizes fashion show, held photo shoots that challenge 
popular notions of beauty and are working on a documentary 
film dedicated to the memory of those grappling with eating 
disorders and mental illness and those who’ye lost the battle. 

On Jan. 16, the organization held its first ever Mental 
Health Research Symposium as a way to showcase all the 


got to get rid of that stigma, and this is what the symposium 
is about.” 

All presentations were open to the public. Even people cur- 
rently receiving treatment for eating disorders were invited, 
making it a true community event. 

“Even when you're going through it you still have a hard 
time understanding what's going on and why it’s happening 
to you,’ said Peynenburg, whose own struggles with anorexia 
happened gradually, and with plenty of denial. “We just want 
to educate as many people as possible about the symptoms 
and what can be done to treat it.” 1 
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Killam professor tries to ‘make 
strange’ our addiction to oil to 
ignite important conversations 
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At the crossroads of 
art and dino bones 


Paleontology and painting meet 
in new exhibits 
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U of A prof heads 
for Sochias chief 


physician for Team 


Canada 


Geoff McMaster 


nce you've been to the 

Olympics, the flame 

never dies. At least that’s 
how Connie Lebrun—chief phys- 
ician for the Olympic team and 
professor of family medicine at the 
University of Alberta—sees it. 


Connie Lebrun 


Regardless of your role, whether 
athlete or support staff, nothing 
beats working in a fast-paced, high- 
performance environment where 
everyone is reaching for gold, says 
Lebrun, who is also a consultant 
sports medicine physician at the 
Glen Sather Sports Medicine Clinic. 

“People at the Olympics are try- 
ing their very best to be their best, 
and we are as well,” she said while 
waiting for the plane to Sochi, where 
she was to begin unpacking crates of 
medical supplies upon arrival. 

Lebrun’s Olympic journey 
began when she played for the 
Canadian women’s volleyball team 
at the Montreal Summer Games 
in 1976, and her first foray on the 
Olympic medical team came in 
1996 in Atlanta. But she’s been 
part of the Canadian medical team 
at numerous international sport- 
ing events over the past 25 years, 
including three Summer Olympics 
in Sydney (2000), Athens (2004) 
and Beijing (2008), where she was 
assistant chief medical officer. 

She was assigned to the women's 
snowboarding team at the Winter 
Games in Torino and again in 
Vancouver, where she saw plenty of 
action—and injuries—in the high- 
risk snowboard cross event. 

This time around in Sochi, 
Lebrun will lead 10 core team phys- 
icians, complemented by more than 
50 other health-care practitioners 
including nutritionists, exercise 
physiologists and mental perform- 
ance consultants. The team will 
respond to everything from acute 
injuries to illness among the 217 
athletes and roughly 150 support 
staff and mission team members in 
the Olympic Village. 

“A lot of athletes come to the 
games with overuse injuries, as 


Continued on page 3 
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Varsity Field was transformed into a frozen oasis as Recreation Services hosted its third annual pond hockey tournament Jan. 31—Feb. 2. For more see The Back Page. 


Clare Drake named to Order of Hockey in Canada 


Matt Gutsch 
egendary University of Alberta hockey 
coach Clare Drake was named to the 
Order of Hockey in Canada for his out- 
standing contributions to the sport of hockey 
Jan. 29. 
Drake, along with fellow 2014 induc- 
tees France St-Louis and Steve Yzerman, 
will be celebrated at 
the Hockey Canada 
Foundation Celebrity 
Classic June 23-24 in 
Vancouver. They join 
such hockey luminaries 
as Wayne Gretzky, 
Gordie Howe, Cassie 
Campbell-Pascall, Mark 
Messier, Dave King and 
Paul Henderson. 


Clare Drake 


It is the second na- 
tional honour bestowed upon Drake in as many 
years. In 2013, he was appointed a member of 
the Order of Canada. 

The longtime Edmonton resident has 
coached hockey at various levels in Canada, 
including with the Edmonton Oilers when 
the team was part of the Western Hockey 
Association, and with the Canadian national 
team. Drake has influenced countless coaches, 
players and modern coaching disciplines at all 
levels of the sport. He is most renowned for 
having coached U of A Golden Bears hockey, 
the most successful men’s university hockey pro- 
gram in Canada. As the Bears’ bench boss for 28 
years (1958-1975, 1976-79, 1980-1983 and 
1984-1989), “Coach” Clare Drake recorded 


697 wins, which still stands as a Canadian 


university record, against 296 losses and 37 ties, 
fora .695 winning percentage. 

He won six national championships as coach 
of the Bears hockey program and earned a 
national championship trophy in 1967 as head 
coach of the U of A football program. In fact, 
Drake won two championships that season as 
his hockey team won the Canadian university 
title in the winter following the football team’s 
victory. He also won a championship as a player 
with the U of A in 1954. 

He twice was honoured as Canadian 
university coach of the year, and he won the 
Canada West conference coach of the year 
award four times. On top of the six national 
championships, Drake also guided the Bears to 
17 Canada West championships. He also served 
as the co-coach of Canada’s 1980 Olympic 
hockey team and guided Canada’s teams to 
gold at the Winter Universiade and a Spengler 
Cup tournament. 

His list of coaching awards also includes 
the 3M Gordon Juckes Award from Hockey 
Canada and the Geoff Gowan Award from the 
Coaching Association of Canada. He has re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
the U of A, as well as the U of A’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the Alberta Centennial Medal 
and the Alberta Order of Excellence. He is 
a member of the U of A, UBC, Edmonton, 
Alberta and Canadian sports halls of fame and 
is a honorary member-for-life of the Alberta 
Football Coaches Association. 

The list of prominent Canadian hockey 
people that Drake has influenced includes 
NHL Stanley Cup championship coaches and 
Canadian Olympic gold medallist coaches Mike 
Babcock and Ken Hitchcock, as well as Hockey 


Hall of Fame member and six-time Stanley Cup 
champion Glenn Anderson. 
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Clare Drake was named to the Order of Hockey in 
Canada for his outstanding contributions to the game. 


Upon Drake’s retirement in 1989, the U of A 
dedicated Varsity Arena in his honour and 
renamed it Clare Drake Arena in 1990. 

Drake was also a gifted educator who for 
many years was a professor in the U of A’s 
Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. 
He wrote numerous research articles on the 
technical aspects of hockey, lent his expertise to 
a variety of educational hockey films and videos, 
and provided enlightened leadership to Hockey 
Canada’s coach education initiatives. His writ- 
ings formed the basis of hockey’s first national 
coaching certification program, and he has sup- 
ported its delivery through innumerable clinics 
and conferences at home and throughout North 
America, Europe, Asia and Australia. He is also 
a developer of the National Coach Mentorship 
Program, a committed mentor and a hands-on 
university coach, often referred to as the “dean” 
of Canadian intercollegiate hockey coaches. Wi 
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Killam professor helps clear the fog around oil culture 


Geoff McMaster 


or many of us, it’s an unremarkable moment in our weekly routine: 


we stick a nozzle into the side of a vehicle and pump gasoline, some- 


times while simultaneously checking our cellphones. 
Imagine what that image would look like to someone from, say, the 
19th century. In all likelihood, bizarre and inexplicable. 
It’s that attempt to defamiliarize, see afresh or “make strange” that 
cultural studies often uses to more closely examine common practices and 
attitudes in society, separating what we all take for granted from the con- 


ceptual traps that blind us to reality. 


The ubiquitous gas-guzzling consumer is of particular interest to 
Imre Szeman, Canada Research Chair in Cultural Studies in the U of A’s 
Department of English and Film Studies. His focus lately has been on the 
cultural politics of oil—or petrocultures—especially those aspects of our re- 
lationship with fossil fuels we find difficult or uncomfortable talking about. 

“We've given ourselves over and come to depend on a substance that we 
take as completely normal and natural,’ says Szeman. “I’m looking at the 
various ways we frame oil specifically as a substance in our lives, and how it 


governs modernity.” 


While the objects of cultural studies are limitless—from literature and 
film to music and media to posters and graffiti—the aim of the discipline 
boils down to one thing, says Szeman: examining the relationship between 
culture and power, especially how much of what we believe serves the 


interests of power. 


66 As an academic, how do you really and truly bring to 
bear the knowledge we now widely know about climate 
change and addiction to oil to publics in such a way they 


begin to act on things?” 


“As an historian of ideas and a philosopher, I’m really interested in the 
way in which concepts, which are complete inventions and don’t exist in the 
world—things like freedom, mobility, equality—really are the objects around 
which we structure our activities. They become the ideas we fight over. 

“I’m interested in taking apart some of those to see how they operate, 
what they make us do and what they make us unable to do.... The role of 
the academic is to push things as far as possible and call things to account.” 

For his many contributions to cultural studies, most recently helping to 
develop an emerging “energy humanities,’ Szeman was awarded a 2013-14 
Killam Annual Professorship, an award that recognizes exceptional teach- 
ing, research and community service. He’s also been awarded $150,000 
over three years from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council to advance After Oil: the Future Cultures Project. 

One planned outcome of the project is a pair of books—his own, called 
Petrofictions, and a collection of essays and other “narrative interventions” 


he’s co-editing called Fueling Culture: Energy, History, Politics. 
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Imre Szeman, Canada Research Chair in Cultural Studies and Killam Annual Professor, 
has turned his focus to petrocultures. 


Szeman’s research inyolves looking at three major oil crises of the past 


40 years: the OPEC oil embargo of 1973, the Exxon Valdez oil spill in 
Alaska in 1989, and the BP oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico in 2010. Most 
remarkable in all three cases, argues Szeman, was how prominently our self- 
destructive dependence on oil figured in the media for a brief moment, after 
which it was quickly forgotten. 


Take a look at the BP spill, for example. “People were very alarmed, and 


Imre Szeman 


there was much talk of consequences and vastly improved regulation,” he 
says. “Now it has disappeared from view entirely. There continues to be a lot 


of discussion about oil, but there’s never any reference to that, as if it’s gone.” 


Partly to revive that discussion, and others around our addiction to oil, 
Szeman has initiated a U of A cluster of researchers called Petrocultures. In 
2012 he teamed up with Sheena Wilson of Campus Saint-Jean to stage a 
four-day conference on the subject, attracting researchers from a variety of 
disciplines who took a trip to Fort McMurray as part of their deliberations. 
A follow-up conference takes place this month at McGill University. 

The goal in all of this is to create a wide-ranging and inclusive dialogue 
over six years, says Szeman. In the latter years, he hopes to hold a global, 
yearlong series of events to share insights. As Szeman sees it, our depend- 
ency on fossil fuels has brought us to an impasse, and we need to move 
past our denial and take a clear, hard look at what oil means to our future. 

“Part of it is simply acknowledging that we can, and do, have social ad- 
dictions,” he says. “We need to be clear about how we deal with those. As 
an academic, how do you really and truly bring to bear the knowledge we 
now widely know about climate change and addiction to oil to publics in 
such a way they begin to act on things?” 


President honoured by National Academy of Engineering 


News Staff 
niversity of Alberta President Indira 
Samarasekera has joined some elite 
company after being elected as a 

foreign associate of the National Academy 

of Engineering. 

Election to the United States-based organiza- 
tion is among the top professional distinctions 
available to engineers. Membership honours 
those who have made “outstanding contributions 
to engineering research, practice or education,” 
and who have pioneered new and developing 
fields of technology that advance engineering 
and education. 

“Tam deeply honoured and truly humbled 
that an esteemed organization such as the 
National Academy of Engineering would recog- 
nize my work with such a rare distinction,” said 
Samarasekera, internationally renowned as one 
of Canada’s leading metallurgical engineers. 

“As much as this honour comes with great 
personal and professional satisfaction, no im- 
portant endeavour is accomplished in a vacuum. 
Throughout my career I have had the fortune 
to work and learn alongside some remarkable 
individuals, and that includes some truly great 
talent at the U of A, without whom this would 
not have been possible.” 

Samarasekera is one of only 29 Canadians 
who have been elected to the NAE since it 
was founded in 1964. The honour recognizes 
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Samarasekera’s work to advance the mechan- 
istic understanding of steel casting processes 
for improved 
productivity. 
Her induction 
into the NAE 
is the latest ac- 
colade in a career 
that includes a 
Fulbright-Hays 
Scholarship as a 


master’s student 


; 
A 


President Indira Samarasekera 


at the University 


of California, the 
EW.R. Steacie 
Memorial fellow- 
ship in 1991—awarded by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada to 
the top four researchers under 40—and an ap- 
pointment as an officer of the Order of Canada 
in 2002. Most recently, she received a Queen 
Elizabeth Il Diamond Jubilee Medal in 2012. 
After earning her master’s in science in 1976, 
Samarasekera went on to the University of 
British Columbia, where in 1980 she completed 
a PhD in metallurgical engineering and later en- 
tered the professoriate. While at UBC she held 
the Dofasco Chair in Advanced Steel Processing 
and also served as vice-president of research. 
Samarasekera came to the U of A in 2005, 
becoming the institution’s 12th president and 
vice-chancellor. 


Other U of A professors who have received 
the honour include George Govier (inducted in 


, 1979), a former professor and dean of engin- 


eering, and former chair of the Chemical and 
Petroleum Engineering Department; Norbert 
Morgenstern (1992), distinguished university 
professor emeritus in civil and environmental 
engineering; professor emeritus $.M. Farouq 
Ali (2009) and professor emeritus Jacob 
Masliyah (2011). i 

Joining Samarasekera among this year’s induc- 
tees is U of A alumnus Lubomyr Romankiw, who 
was recognized for his innovation of thin-film 
magnetic head structures and electrochem- 
ical process technologies for microelectronics 
device fabrication. 

Romankiw graduated from the U of A in 
1955 with a degree in chemical engineering. He 
went on to a long and distinguished career at 
IBM’s T.J. Watson Research Center in Yorkton 
Heights, New York, where his innovations 
and co-invention with IBM colleague David 
Thompson revolutionized computer memory. 

In 2012, Romankiw received the U of A’s 
Distinguished Alumni Award, recognizing his 
outstanding accomplishments and international 
prominence in chemical engineering. 

Other U of A alumni elected into the NAE 
include Joseph Charyk (Eng Physics ‘42), David 
Markle (Eng Physics “58), Anatol Roshko (Eng 


Physics ‘45) and TW. Fraser Russell (Chem 
Eng ‘58).m 


ast August Kris Wells called 
for a boycott of the Sochi+ 

Olympics. The outspoken 
gay-rights advocate and director 
of programs and services at the 
University of Alberta’s Institute 
for Sexual Minority Studies and 
Services was outraged, as were 
many, by anti-gay legislation passed 
by the Russian government that 
outlawed pro-gay “propaganda.” 

The Olympics, argued Wells 
in an Edmonton Journal editorial, 
belong to the world’s people and 
should therefore be a forum for 
the international community to 
“denounce the horrific conditions 
of oppression in Russia and, in turn, 
demand global justice.” 

But the idea of a boycott, for 
the most part, has not taken flight. 
Many have instead decided to ex- 
ploit the occasion to put gay rights 


front and centre on the world stage. 
US. President Barack Obama will 
not attend the Games, for example, 
but the American delegation will 
include high-profile gay athletes, 
including former figure skater Brian 
Boitano and hockey player Caitlin 
Cahow. In Germany, gay activists 
organized a global “kiss off” staged 
at Russian embassies in more than 
50 cities last September to protest 
anti-gay laws. 

‘There is also now mounting pres- 
sure on gay athletes at the Games 
to stage some kind of protest, and 
on big sponsors like Coca-Cola and 
McDonald's to speak out against 
Russia's anti-gay propaganda laws. 

Given all of these developments, 
the Olympics are now shaping up 
to bea fruitful “teachable moment?” 
says Wells, to help young people 
understand the state of gay rights at 
home and around the world. Wells 
is, after all, an education professor 


and co-founder of Camp f ¥gefky, 
Canada’s only national leader- ~ 
ship retreat for sexual and gender 
minority youth. So he'll be carefully 
watching what happens at Sochi— 
on and off the ice and snow. 


66 | think that’s already a 
sign of how far we’ve 
come, the fact that this 
is an issue and it’s one 
that isn’t going away.” 


Kris Wells 


“Ultimately it’s going to be up 
to the athletes,” he says, “and we're 
already seeing momentum from 
athletes who are planning their 
own forms of expression and state- 
ment. It will be interesting to see 
if we have a comparison to what 


Dispelling the myth ofa non-political Olympics 
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Kris Wells 


happened in Germany, and if some 
athletes defy the propaganda ban 
and unfurl a rainbow flag and make 
their own statements. 

“Bottom line is we’ve never seen 
LGBT rights take international 
centre stage like they have with the 
Sochi games. I think that’s already a 
sign of how far we've come, the fact 
that this is an issue and it’s one that 
isn't going away.” 

One way to track homophobic 
attitudes during the Olympics, 


paijddns 


he points out, is to follow 
Nohomophobes.com, a website he 
helped develop that shows tweets 
with homophobic language in real 
time. “It’s a great way to follow the 
conversation, he says. 

Wells’ biggest concern, how- 
ever, as with many live events that 
capture the media spotlight, is that 
the conversation stops with the 
closing ceremonies. 

“What happens to LGBT 
people in Russia when the world 
isn’t watching?” he says. “A global 
spotlight on LGBT issues as human 
rights issues is unprecedented in 
human history. 

“We need to continue to have 
a deep conversation about this 
when the Games are over, and 
we need to be reaching out and 
supporting LGBT Russians who 
live there. Many are fleeing the 
country, and we need to keep up 
the pressure.’# 


Geoff McMaster 


he Olympics are mired in myth. They always 

have been. From the very inception of the 

Games, notions of nationalism and what 
athletes represent have been inseparable from physical, 
social and political ideals. 

Stacy Lorenz of Augustana Campus is one of many 
U of A academics who will be watching what happens at 
Sochi closely, especially where myth collides with reality. 
The physical education professor teaches a course on the 
modern Olympics and is interested in a host of issues 
related to sports, media and popular culture. 

For him, the most problematic Olympic myth is that 
the Games are non-political, that they're meant to be a 
pure sporting event, during which all of our messy differ- 
ences are cast aside in the name of global community. 

Ir’s a noble aspiration, he says, but it almost always 
falls short of that ideal. The most dramatic example is 
the 1936 Summer Olympics in Berlin, he says. “Nazi 
Germany hosted the games and really elevated the 
Games as a propaganda tool for nation-building within 
their own country, and for generating the image they 
wanted to portray to the external world.” 

But acknowledging the role of politics in any hu- 
man endeavour does not have to be so self-serving, and 
Lorenz argues the International Olympic Committee 
(IOC) misses golden opportunities to make a difference 
by stubbornly burying its apolitical head in the sand. 

“There could be an opportunity to leverage the power 
of the Olympics to make positive change more frequent- 
ly? says Lorenz, pointing to South Africa, which was 
boycotted from international sporting events between 
1964 and 1988 to protest apartheid. 

One striking example of political protest was the 1968 
Summer Olympics in Mexico City, when medal winners 
Tommie Smith and John Carlos raised their gloved fists 
on the podium to call attention to the plight of African- 
Americans. “The IOC and the US. Olympic Committee 
really reacted harshly to that,” says Lorenz. “But in hind- 
sight, most people see that as heroic and brave. 


66 There could be an opportunity to leverage 
the power of the Olympics to make 
positive change more frequently.” 


Stacy Lorenz 


“That's part of what makes the Games important 
and initiates change—when they do become political.” 
Lorenz says he wishes the IOC would be more assertive, 
especially on gay rights, given the widespread condemna- 
tion of Russia’s anti-gay laws: “The IOC charter speaks 
to equality, including no discrimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation.” 

He adds, however, that the IOC ironically uses 
politics for its own purposes, but shies away from it when 
not controlling the agenda. 

“In Beijing, they had explicitly political reasons for 
going there—trying to open up China a bit more and 
perhaps encourage some human rights reform, and there's 
nothing wrong with that. But when it becomes com- 
plicated, then suddenly the IOC wants to remove that 
political edge or suggest, “No, this isn’t about politics.” 

Another myth of the Olympics concerns the idea of 
legacy, says Lorenz. Bidding countries have to demon- 
strate that facilities left behind when the Olympics are 
over will tangibly benefit people living in the host coun- 
try. But holding host countries to account is not always 
as effective as it could be. 

“Around these games there are clear connections to 
the nature of politics and links of corruption between 
big business and the upper levels of the government. 
Clearly that’s how the Games have been funded and how 
construction has taken place there,” says Lorenz. 

Then there’s the question of the Olympic athlete as 
physical ideal—also a myth, says Lorenz. As he often tells 
his students, “High-performance sport is not remotely 
healthy—it’s not good for your body. It’s actually semi- 
pathological. We see all the glory, but there’s a high price 
paid by athletes that I'd like to see more light cast on.” Wi 


Chief doctor answers call of Olympics 


66 Once you've been to the Olympics, | guess it’s 


always a passion.” 


Connie Lebrun 


you'd expect, but there’s also infectious diseases and so on 
that you don’t always think about,” she said. “We tried to get 
everyone vaccinated against the flu so they don’t get HIN1, 


and we did the same thing with measles. 


“We also had everyone take Dukoral against travellers’ 
diarrhea, because that part of the world is considered a mod- 


erate risk.” 


Continued from page 1 


call of the Games. 


seen a lot of the people I competed with become coaches 


bond.” Wi 


Asa professor in the U of A’s Department of Family 
Medicine, Lebrun spends much of her time researching the 
female varsity athlete, most recently gauging how to predict 
which athletes are most susceptible to concussion and which 
are likely to have prolonged injuries. She’s also published on 
the effects of reproductive hormones on sports performance. 

But every four years, she puts all that aside to answer the 


“Once you've been to the Olympics, I guess it’s always a 
passion,” she says. “I understand what the athletes go through 


in terms of training and dedication to their sport. And I’ve 


or high-performance managers, so you've got an automatic 


Grant fosters innovation through 


high-tech research partnership 


Richard Cairney 


hree U of A engineering professors are teaming up with a 

Canadian high-tech startup company to develop intelligent 

algorithms that help ensure that integrated circuit designs 
will produce working chips in the most advanced semiconductor 
technologies. 

Electrical and 

computer engin- 
eering professors 
Jie Han, Bruce 
Cockburn and 
Witold Pedryez, 
and industry part- 
ner Solido Design 
Automation, are 
developing algo- 
rithms that guide 
the verification of 
integrated circuit 


Computer engineering professors Jie Han and Bruce 
Cockburn with (middle) computer engineering graduate 
student Michael Shoniker. 


operation under 
different process 
parameters and 
possible operating conditions. 

The team was recently awarded a $300,000 Strategic Project 
Grant from the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada to address challenges in manufacturing integrated circuits. 

Han emphasizes that this is a team project that crosses engineer- 
ing disciplines. 

“T could not do this work on my own,” he said, adding that the 
involvement of his colleagues is essential to winning the NSERC 
grant and achieving the project's technical goals. 

Han says Cockburn is “very knowledgeable in a broad category of 
research areas and is certainly a leading expert on the design of test 
circuitry, and notes that Pedrycz, a highly recognized scholar who 
holds the Canada Research Chair in Computational Intelligence, is “a 
world-class researcher on intelligent algorithms whose participation is 
instrumental in our success.” 
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Connie Lebrun stands before the Olympic rings in Sochi, Russia. 


Richard Siemens 
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St. Joseph’s breaks new ground tor women living on campus 


Bev Betkowski 


mily Hoven will have graduated from 

the University of Alberta when the 

doors open in 2015 on a new women’s 
residence for St. Joseph’s College, but she 
knows students to come will enjoy their new 
home on campus. 

Currently living in Kateri House, a string 
of stairwell apartments in HUB Mall that 
serve as the college’s 14-person all-female 
residence, Hoven, her twin sister and a 
handful of other women have made friends 
and made do in their surroundings, but a 
groundbreaking held Jan. 29 to welcome 
construction of a new 282-person building 
has them celebrating. 

Gone will be the friendly but cramped 
potluck dinners spread out in a bedroom, 
followed by outings for frozen yogurt or 
some dancing. Instead, roomy common 
areas in the seven-storey building will give 
future generations of female students a more 
comfortable place to build friendships and 
campus memories. 

“Tt will be nice for them to have a new 
building,” said Hoven, a third-year student in 
the Faculty of Arts who serves as president of 
the residence. “The way HUB is set up, all the 
bedrooms are in a stairwell, which isn’t really 


Artist’s rendering of the new women’s residence for 
St. Joseph’s College, which will open in 2015. 


conducive to gathering together,” she said. 
“We make it work, but it’s a challenge. The 
new residence opens the doors to so many 
more students, so it will be a place for lots of 
friendships.” 

The new residence is being built by St. 
Joseph’s Catholic College, affiliated with 
the U of A since 1926, and opens up more 
housing on campus, said Don Hickey, vice- 
president of facilities and operations. 

Located just south of St. Joseph’s College 
on the U of A’s north campus, the $35-mil- 
lion facility will house 282 female students 


of all faith backgrounds, with 24 single 
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suites, 45 double suites and 39 four-bedroom 
units, along with common spaces and 
multi-purpose rooms. 

“We are pleased to partner with St. 
Joseph’s College in such a beneficial project 
for University of Alberta students,’ Hickey 
said. “This new building, in addition to 
enriching the campus experience for resident 
students, helps meet the university’s vision of 
providing on-site housing for 25 per cent of 
its full-time students.” 

The new facility complements St. Joseph’s 
64-space men’s residence and furthers the 
college’s meaningful role on campus, said Rev. 
Terence Kersch. 

“We are excited to launch construction 
of this project, which offers a unique learn- 
ing and living environment and enhances the 
values of social justice, service and friendship 
that St. Joseph’s College has represented for 
87 years on campus and shares in common 
with the University of Alberta,” said Kersch, 
president of the college. 

“As the new building takes shape, we look 
forward to having this residential commun- 
ity play a meaningful role in the personal, 
academic and spiritual growth of students,” 
he added. 

The residence will house female U of A 
students of Catholic faith, some of whom 


are taking courses at St. Joseph’s College, and 
students of all other faith backgrounds. 

Having grown up with three sisters—in- 
cluding a younger one who may attend the 
U of A and take up residence in the new 
building—Hoven says she likes sharing her 
space with other young women. 


& & The new residence opens the 
doors to so many more students, 
so it will be a place for lots of 
friendships.” 


Emily Hoven 


“To come to a similar living situation 
made the transition to university easier 
for me. I had a support system. When 
you first come to university and start 
thinking about new concepts, it’s nice to 
put those ideas into the context of your 
faith and to talk to other people about 
these questions.” 

The new residence, with room for many 
more female students, “enhances the pres- 
ence of women in the college and campus 
community, she added. Mi 


Client focus helps small staff make generous impact at TTC 


Michael Brown 


for faculty, 
staff, students 
and the 


and build new client relationships. For instance, the centre’s big- 
gest client outside the U of A is the Government of Alberta. 


v's a small group, but from all accounts the team at the 

University of Alberta’s Technology Training Centre (TTC) 

personifies Aristotle’s idiom, “The whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts.” 

“We are a small unit and my staff often blur the lines when it 
comes to specific roles,” said technology training officer Kevin 
Moffitt, who oversees the TTC’s daily operations. “Instructors 
will help admin staff at the start of 
the day, admin staff help IT when 
there are issues in the lab and IT staff 
help everyone get everything to the 
right place on time. 

“We are all invested in seeing 
the TTC succeed in our mission 
to provide computer application 
training with amazing customer 
service. My staff are the reason we are 


held in high regard throughout the 


Kevin Moffitt 


province.” 

Moffitt’s staff and the success of 
the centre are also large parts of the reason he was chosen as the 
university's 2013 Annual APO Recognition Award winner. 

Moffitt, who began his time at the U of A in 1996 as a lead 
computer application instructor in the Academic Support 
Centre, was part of the team that started TTC as a pilot project 
16 years ago to offer computer application training and support 
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public. 

On a standard day, Moffitt says, TTC runs between three 
and eight sessions in everything from Google Apps and 
Microsoft applications like Office, Project and SharePoint to 
Sitecore, web design software and Adobe Creative Suite, to 
name a few. 

Moffitt is responsible for ensuring instructors are scheduled, 
labs are prepared, manuals are printed, confirmations and pay- 
ments for each attendee are up to date, certificates are printed 
and daily evaluations are done. 

Although heading up this unit that has become an inte- 
gral part of the university is quite rewarding, Moffitt says his 
favourite part of the job is taking part in the instructing and 
learning cycle. 

“The instruction side of my job is constantly evolving as I 
learn a variety of things, ranging from new software that clients 
are interested in to the constant changes in each new version 
of applications people use every day,’ he said. “I sit in on other 
instructors’ courses regularly to evaluate them, but also to learn 
from them. The TTC staff believe strongly in peer support and 
sharing knowledge and techniques to help make each other bet- 
ter instructors.” 

TTC is a cost recovery unit, with all funds generated from the 
training the unit provides. Its reputation for excellent training 
and client support has helped the group to retain existing clients 


“We try to find a fit for each person and, if they have specific 
needs, can offer one-on-one training. The TTC continues to 
grow because of the excellent services and extra support we pro- 
vide; he said. “We have public offerings that anyone can attend, 
but more than 75 per cent of our business is customized training 
for corporate clients.” 


46 The TTC staff believe strongly in peer support 
and sharing knowledge and techniques to help 
make each other better instructors.” 


Kevin Moffitt 


In the end, Moffitt traces the success he and his group 
have had in growing TTC back to their client focus and 
relationship-building. 

“T truly love my job,” he said. “I get to work with some 
amazing and gifted individuals who excel at their jobs. I feel 
exulted seeing a client’s reaction when they learn a new skill 
that is going to save them valuable time each day. And watch- 
ing them have that ‘aha’ moment when they realize there are 
faster and more productive ways to do what is sometimes 
tedious work is so rewarding.” Mi 


Faculty of Nursing first outside U.S. to secure the ‘gold standard’ 


Yolanda Poffenroth 

he Faculty of Nursing has 

become the first school 

outside of the United 
States to join the National Hartford 
Centers of Gerontological Nursing 
Excellence (NHCGNE), con- 
sidered to be the gold standard in 
gerontological nursing. 

“We look forward to joining a 
group of elite American universities 
to enhance care of older adults,” said 
Anita Molzahn, dean of nursing. 

The mission of the NHCGNE 
is to enhance and sustain the 
capacity and competency of nurses 
to provide quality care to older 
adults through developing faculty, 
advancing gerontological nursing 
science, facilitating adoption of best 


practices, fostering leadership, and 
designing and shaping policy. 

Only schools of nursing that 
have demonstrated a commitment 
to the field of gerontological nurs- 
ing and share a vision of optimal 
health and quality of life for older 
adults are invited to apply for 
membership. Members must have 
both current experience and future 
potential to build the next genera- 
tion of gerontological nurses and 
manifest leadership that transcends 
their own institution. 

“Te is exciting that our expertise 
has been acknowledged inter- 
nationally by the NHCGNE, said 
Molzahn. “As one of the leading 
research-intensive nursing faculties 
in Canada, we have a strong cohort 
of researchers interested in aging 
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Nursing dean Anita Molzahn 


and gerontological nursing. With 
25 per cent of our faculty mem- 
bers—many of whom are leading 


scholars—focusing their research 
and scholarship primarily on care 
of older adults, this partnership 
will facilitate future research activ- 
ity and faculty development relat- 
ing to gerontological nursing.” 

Wendy Duggleby, vice-dean and 
Nursing Research Chair in Aging 
and Quality of Life, is excited about 
this opportunity, for both the fac- 
ulty and her own research. 

“We are now a member of an 
internationally recognized and 
experienced organization that 
has an excellent reputation for 
building research capacity through 
their programs and is focused on 
improving the quality of life for 
older adults. 

“The NHCGNE will open 


doors to resources, programs and 


collaborations that we didn’t have 
access to previously. Our faculty 
and students will be able to work 
with other researchers towards 
the goal of advancing science in 
gerontological nursing.” 

Other members of the 
NHCGNE include Arizona State 
University, Hartford Institute for 
Geriatric Nursing at NYU, Oregon 
Health and Science University, 
Johns Hopkins University, Penn 
State University, University of 
lowa, University of Arkansas, 
University of California at San 
Francisco, University of Maryland, 
University of Minnesota, 
University of Oklahoma Liesl 
Sciences Center, University o¢ 
Pennsylvania and University 


of Utah. i 


Bonds with parents can aftect love life later 


Bev Betkowski 


niversity of Alberta relationship researcher 

Matt Johnson has some Valentine’s Day advice 

for anybody who’s had rocky relations with 
their parents while growing up: don’t let it spill over 
into your cur- 
rent romantic 
partnership. 

The love 

between parents 
and teens— 
however stormy 
or peaceful— 
may influence 
whether those 
children are 
successful in 


romance, even 
Matt Johnson Up tolls years 
later, accord- 

ing toa new 

U of A study co-written by Johnson, whose work 

in the U of A’s Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences explores the complexities of 
the romantic ties that bind. 

Being aware of that connection may save a lot of 
heartache down the road, according to Johnson, who 
teamed up with U of A psychology professor Nancy 
Galambos, based in the Faculty of Arts, to review 
existing data gathered in the United States over 15 years. 

Their findings, which appear in the February issue of 
the Journal of Marriage and Family, uncovered a “small 
but important link between parent-adolescent relation- 
ship quality and intimate relationships 15 years later,’ 
Johnson said. “The effects can be long-lasting.” 

Although their analysis showed, perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, that good parent-teen relationships resulted in 


slightly higher quality of romantic relationships for 
those grown children years later, it poses a lesson in 
self-awareness when nurturing an intimate bond with a 
partner, he added. 

“People tend to compartmentalize their relation- 
ships; they tend not to see the connection between 
one kind, such as family relations, and another, like 
couple unions. But understanding your contribu- 
tion to the relationship with your parents would 
be important to recognizing any tendency to 
replicate behaviour—positive or negative—in an 
intimate relationship.” 

That doesn’t mean parents should be blamed for 
what might be wrong in a grown child’s relationship, 
Johnson noted. “It is important to recognize everyone 
has a role to play in creating a healthy relationship, 
and each person needs to take responsibility for their 
contribution to that dynamic.” 

The results were gleaned from survey-based informa- 
tion from 2,970 people who were interviewed at three 
stages of life from adolescence to young adulthood, 
spanning ages 12 to 32. 

The U of A analysis also revealed a solid 
link between self-esteem and the quality of the 
parent-child dynamic. 

“Teens who had better relationships with their 
parents had higher self-esteem as young adults, and that 
had a lingering effect in their intimate relationships as 
well,” Johnson said. 

‘The findings are the latest in Johnson’s research 
program at the U of A, which focuses on the science 
of romance. 

“Relationship researchers want to build a sound 
understanding of exactly what determines successful 
intimate and family relationships. The ultimate goal 
is to find a way to translate solid science into practical 
suggestions people can use to have fulfilling relation- 
ships and happy lives.” Wi 


A long tradition of Campus Alberta 


Indira Samarasekera, 
president and vice-chancellor 


he University of Alberta 

is a strong supporter of 

Campus Alberta, as shown 
by our history of collaborations 
with post-secondary institutions 
across the province. 

Long before the province 

launched Campus Alberta in 2002, 
the U of A has sought out and 


Alberta landscape. 


created provincial partnerships to 
capitalize on academic and adminis- 
trative strengths and to get the most 
out of limited resources. 

The results of these partner- 
ships have been numerous and 
successful, and they are deserving 


of wide recognition. To that end, secondary sector. 


Are You a 


Congratulations to George Kotovych, who 
won a copy of Omar Khadr: Oh Canada by 
U of A professor Janice Williamson as part of 
Folio’s Jan. 24 “Are You a Winner?” contest. 
Kotovych recognized the setting of the picture 
as that of the Tory Turtle lecture theatres 
and the Tory Building. Up for grabs this week 
is a copy of Gold Medalist: The Annotated 
Autobiography of Leone McGregor Hellstedt 
by U of A alumnus Jack Ondrack. To win it, 
simply identify where the picture was taken 
and email your answer to folio@ ualberta.ca 
by noon on Monday, Feb. 17, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 
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a new website has been launched 
that illustrates the depth and 
breadth of our participation and 
leadership within the Campus 


In addition to being part of one 
of the most flexible and compre- 
hensive transfer programs in North 
America, the U of A provides 
leadership in several collabora- 
tive research partnerships and has 
developed systems and processes 
promoting administrative efficien- 
cies throughout Alberta's post- 
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We are able to provide this 
leadership because of the nota- 
ble efforts of faculty members 
and administrators across cam- 
pus and in all disciplines who 
reach out to colleagues across 
the province, devise the means 
and processes of collaboration, 
and work collectively to advance 
knowledge—and knowledge 
transfer—for the benefit of 
all Albertans. 

The Campus Alberta site can 
be accessed at uofa.ualberta.ca/ 


campus-alberta. Bi 
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DinoStars exhibit being held at the Enterprise Square Galleries. 


Dinosaurs and painters make 
for interesting bedfellows 


Geoff McMaster 


wo of the University of Alberta’s most compelling recent 
dinosaur discoveries are going on public display, right next to 
an exhibit of Edmonton painting. 

Starting Feb. 6 at Enterprise Square Galleries in downtown 
Edmonton, DinoStars will feature two specimens that have attracted 
widespread media attention for revealing the “softer side” of Alberta 
dinosaurs: the mummified Edmontosaurus regalis and the baby 
Chasmosaurus belli. The exhibition runs until March 8. 

The baby Chasmosaurus ranks as one of the most exciting finds in 
the career of Phil Currie, the U of A’s star paleontologist and Canada 
Research Chair in Dinosaur 
Paleobiology. It’s the first time 
anyone has found a baby of this 
species intact in 150 years of digs 


66 Nowhere else in 
Edmonton can you 
currently see recent 
dinosaur research 
and community- 
curated art exhibitions 
under one roof.” 


at Dinosaur Provincial Park in 
Alberta's badlands—or anywhere 
else, for that matter. Currie 
estimates the 1.5-metre-long 
fossilized baby was about three 
years old when it died, possibly 
from drowning, 72 million years 
ago. 

“It’s a super specimen and Janine Andrews 
I'm very lucky to be the guy that 
found it,” said Currie. “There's 
no question this is one of the 
very best ones I’ve ever found.” 

The duck-billed Edmontosaurus was discovered last year 75 kilo- 
metres west of Grande Prairie, Alta. The fossil, a “natural cast” so well 
preserved it’s been described as “mummified, contains skin impres- 
sions confirming—for the first time—the existence of a fleshy head 
crest, or cockscomb. 

“Tt really highlights how many surprises there can be in the fossil 
record when we get soft tissues preserved,’ said Victoria Arbour, who 
worked on the fossil as a doctoral student. “Usually we only get the 
hard parts, like skeletons or shells, but animals can look really differ- 
ent on the outside as opposed to the skeleton.” 

Also starting Feb, 6 is Fresh Paint: A Snapshot of Painting 
in Edmonton, which is billed as “challenging preconceptions of 


, Edmonton’s painting 
ie 


paliddr 


scene.” A complement- 


ary exhibition, called 


Duets: Shared Ideas in 
Painting, explores dif 
ferent interpretations 
of ideas that artists 
past and present draw 
upon in their search 
for self-expression. 
Both of these exhibits 
run until April 12. 
“Nowhere else in 
Edmonton can you 
currently see recent 


This painting, Untitled, is part of Fresh Paint: A dinosaur research and 


Snapshot of Painting in Edmonton. community-curated 
art exhibitions under 
one roof,” said Janine Andrews, executive director of University of 
Alberta Museums. “With every new set of exhibitions we present at 
our Enterprise Square Galleries, we aim to inspire and to make the 
university's current research and collaborations accessible to our local 
community.” 

‘There are 29 collections across campus that comprise the 
University of Alberta Museums, totalling more than 17 million ob- 
jects covering subjects from art to zoology. According to Currie, the 
dinosaur collection alone contains some 15,000 catalogued specimens, 
with a huge number in the vault yet to be catalogued. M 
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Curing myths and misconceptions 
about common cold therapies 


Bryan Alary 


cure for the common cold continues to 

elude the medical community, but when it 

comes to prevention and treatment, simple 
often is best, says a University of Alberta researcher. 

The ayerage Canadian comes down with two 
to three colds a year, and for children it’s much 
higher, at six per year. A new review in CM/4J that 
looks at what works in preventing and treating 
colds points to handwashing and a variety of other 
possible treatments with small benefits to improve 
symptoms. It also shows that many popular treat- 
ments such as over-the-counter cough remedies, 
vitamin C, garlic, ginseng and echinacea have little 
to no benefit. 

“The best things to prevent a cold that we know 
of are still the basics—washing your hands and 
avoiding contact with sick people,” said Michael 
Allan, a professor of family medicine in the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry. 

Allan led the review with Bruce Arroll of the 
University of Auckland, New Zealand, which 
included multiple interventions and hundreds of 
studies. Handwashing and physical precautions 
such as wearing gloves were singled out as the 
methods most likely to be effective at reducing the 
risk of catching a cold or spreading one. 

In two Iranian studies, zinc was shown to reduce 
the number of colds in children aged five to eight, 
but some potential bias raises questions about 
the results. 

The reliability of research is often low for other 
preventive measures such as probiotics, gargling, 
garlic, ginseng, echinacea, homeopathy, or vitamin 
C or D. Vitamin C has been well studied, but 
shows little to no benefits, Allan said. Ginseng — 
found in the popular remedy Cold F/X—has not 
been shown to consistently reduce the number of 
colds or days when subjects felt sick. 


66 The best things to prevent a cold that we 
know of are still the basics—washing 
your hands and avoiding contact with 
sick people.” 


Mike Allan 


“Except for the basics like handwashing or 
avoiding sick people, we can’t really promote the 
use of anything at this stage. Nothing has very 
strong research to support it.” 

When your body does succumb to a cold, one 
of the most effective treatments isn’t found in the 
drugstore, but in the supermarket: honey. A single 
nighttime dose of honey (half a teaspoon to two 
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teaspoons) can have a small beneficial effect on 
the cough and sleep of children older than one 
year. (Honey shouldn't be given to kids less than a 


year old.) 


4 SE ye 
Michael Allan looked at hundreds of studies on what works to 


prevent and treat the common cold, and found that many popular 
remedies have little to no benefit. 


“It’s more effective at reducing cough and 
improving sleep than cough suppressants are,” 
Allan said. “There’s no data for adults, however, just 
for kids.” 

Zinc taken orally, either in lozenge or pill form, 
has shown to reduce the duration of colds by 1.5 
days; however, it can taste bad, causes nausea in 
some people and does not seem to help children. 
Combinations of antihistamines and decongestants 
also show some benefit in adults, but they should 
never be given to children under the age of six and 
likely have no effect in older children. 

When it comes to relieving pain or fever, stud- 
ies show that both ibuprofen and acetaminophen 
work, but ibuprofen is more effective in fever 
control, Allan said. 

Treatments such as Vicks VapoRub, over-the- 
counter cough remedies, intranasal ipratropium 
and antibiotics have not shown to be effective, nor 
have alternative therapies such as nasal irrigation, 
humidified air, echinacea, Chinese herbs, ginseng, 
vitamin C and zinc taken via nasal spray. 

Though a cure remains elusive, reviews like this 
point to therapies that might help ease discomfort 
and symptoms for adults and children alike. Allan 
credits the U of A for giving him the flexibility and 
skills to do the research and then translate that to 
medical professionals and the public. 

“The U of A has allowed me to gain experience 
as a researcher and as someone who synthesizes 
evidence,’ he said. Wi 


" UNCLEAR BENEFITS ALSO IN: 


Chinese herbs | Decongestants (no combo) 


Echinacea | Humidified air | Na 


SUBLUAIS PESKY 


A traditional lion dance took place in the Students’ Union Building Jan. 31 to ring in Chinese New 
Year and help celebrate the U of A’s 2014 International Week. 
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U of A video series BP students get honest about cheating 


Bryan Alary 


arth Vader, Dr. Seuss and 

Chris Farley have a frank 

message for stressed-out 
students frantic about term papers 
and exams: cheating is unacceptable! 

OK, this unlikely pop-culture 
trio said nothing of the sort. But 
their words—cited in a new rap 
video about plagiarism—are part of 
a larger University of Alberta effort 
to spark an honest discussion about 
cheating. 

“No student comes here think- 
ing, I’m going to cheat and plagiar- 
ize my way through university. 
About 99.9 per cent of the cheating 
and plagiarism we deal with in our 
office is from students making poor 
decisions, often at the last minute,” 
said Deborah Eerkes, director of the 
U of A’s Office of Student Judicial 
Affairs. “ 
a paper to hand in and haven't iden- 


It’s usually when they have 


tified their sources or they didn’t 
study hard enough and can’t resist 
taking a peek at the person sitting 
next to them.” 

When students do cheat, con- 
sequences can range from a failing 
grade to a blemished academic 
record or even expulsion. Eerkes 
said prevention is preferred over 
punishment, which is why her office 
works with students to educate 
them about what’s acceptable and 
what is not. 

This year, her office teamed up 
with the Dean of Students and 
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Edmonton rappers Mitch Holtby (left) and Mike Hamm perform a plagiarism video remininding students to ‘Cite Your Sources” 


Townend Films to create a trio of 
videos highlighting the issue of 
academic integrity. The first video 
features Edmonton-based rappers 
Mitch Holtby and Mike Hamm 
(a.k.a. Mitchmatic and Mikey 
Maybe), trading rhymes with lyrics 
snipped from pop culture, under- 
scoring the need to cite sources. 
The two other videos in the 
series are skits performed by local 


actors who spell out what’s ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable when it 
comes to citing work, and what’s 
cheating. 

The creative, often humorous 
videos are meant to capture stu- 
dent attention and spark discus- 
sion about academic integrity on 
campus. The videos are already 


being shown in classrooms, at K-12 


schools and even among parents. 


The series is part of a larger 
U of A project on academic integ- 
rity, which includes collaboration 
between the Faculty of Science 
and the Student Success Centre to 
create an online course on things 
like how to properly cite and 
use sources. 

Though plagiarism is far from a 
pressing problem at the U of A, en- 
gaging students and ensuring they 
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know where to turn for help can be 
difficult, Eerkes said, especially in 
their first year on campus. 

“They're inundated with so 
much information, we have to find 
a way to break through and get the 
information and resources to them. 
The more innovative and creative 
we can be about it, the better.” 

Watch all three videos at 
http://ow.ly/t79vy. Hi 
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Bev Betkowski 
ince the age of 10, Dylan 
Breitkreutz has heard his 
granddad urge him to 
study medicine. As it turns out, 
he listened—and it was wise 
advice indeed. 

The University of Alberta 
graduate student, now 26, 
is the 2013 winner of the 
NSERC $10,000 André Hamer 
Postgraduate Prize, for his master’s 
thesis work on finding better 
tools to gauge effectiveness of 
cancer treatments. 

‘The prize is given to promising 
young scientists in Canada based 
on academic excellence, research 
potential and interpersonal skills. 

Based in the medical physics 
division of the Department of 
Oncology, Breitkreutz is proud 
to uphold a family tradition of 
attending the U of A’s Augustana 
Campus in Camrose, along with 
his sister. His parents were there 
years ago as Camrose Lutheran 
College students. 

In fact, Breitkreutz credits his 
growth as a young researcher to 
the years he spent at Augustana 
earning an undergraduate degree 
in math, physics and philosophy. 

“If it weren't for my time at 
Augustana, I don’t think I would 
be here now. They offered a 
smaller physics and math program, 
and I got to know my teachers 
pretty well. I was spurred on to 


find research projects.” 


Practically solved... PractiCar. 
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Dylan Breitkreutz 


Intrigued by the ideas of 
motion and rates of change, 
Breitkreutz sees physics in action 
all around him. “It applies to 
things we see every day; it’s a 
framework of ideas we can use to 
interpret the world around us.” 
As an undergrad at Augustana, 
he spent summers in the lab, 
writing a paper on computational 
mathematics that was published 
in 2011 and a second paper on 
the entropy of cell signalling 
pathways that was published in 
the high-profile journal PNAS 
in 2012. He was the lead author 
on both. 

Today, Breitkreutz is in 
the second year of his master’s 
work at the U of A, focused on 
employing an imaging protocol 
in magnetic resonance spectros- 
copy as a way to sharpen early 
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evaluation of cancer treatments, 


breast cancer in particular. 


in on the spine, a common area 
for breast cancer to spread. 
Chronic back pain, weakness 
and even paralysis can result. 
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to treatment. 


cancer patient. 


= Fat levels in spinal bone mar- 
row appear to decrease when a 

= tumour takes hold, and increase 
aa : A 

| when a patient is responding well 


His work concentrates on 
of showing how well (or not) 
radiation therapy is working for a 


“We can’t always be sure of 
how well a therapy is work- 


contribution. Medical physics 
can be a nice mix of clinical, aca- 
demic and research work, and has 
a worthwhile, tangible outcome. 
It has the potential to directly 
affect people’s lives.” 


ways to improve measurement 
of these fat levels, in the hopes 


GG if it weren’t for my 
time at Augustana, | 
don’t think | would be 
here now.” 


ing, so if we can find a way to 
get a better handle on that, it 
has the potential to help make 


Dylan Breitkreutz 


treatment more effective for 


a patient.” 


Breitkreutz’s research homes 


toa PhD. 


Once he earns his master’s 
degree in medical physics, 
Breitkreutz, deeply committed 
to his field, plans to move on 


“I want to do something 
with my life that makes a human 


Breitkreutz, who is proud to 
be recognized by NSERC for his 
work, joins other young U of A 
researchers who have won the 
prize in past years, including 
Rhodes Scholar Megan Engel 
in 2012, Kenneth Chau in 2005 
and Selena Smith in 2004. 


Aging research behind new law to help caregivers 


Bev Betkowski 


eb, 1, the day the provincial government un- 

veiled new legislation that will help Albertans 

juggle jobs and caregiving duties, was a good 
day for University of Alberta researcher Janet Fast 
and her colleagues. 


The Compassionate Care Leave Act amends the 
Employment Standards Act to provide Albertans 
with eight weeks of unpaid work leave to care for a 
gravely ill loved one, without risk of losing their jobs. 
The legislation became reality thanks to the dedica- 
tion of Edmonton-South West MLA Matt Jeneroux, 
combined with years of research provided by U of A 
professor Janet Fast and a team of experts on aging. 


“The legislation will help many Alberta families 
who are caught in the crunch of caring for ill or 
elderly family and friends, while also trying to hold 
down jobs. It’s a rare thing to see evidence-based 
policy-making in action and be able to say, “Hey, 
our research helped make that happen,” said Fast, 
a professor in the Department of Human Ecology 
who researches the wide-ranging implications of an 
aging society. 


The Compassionate Care Leave bill was cham- 
pioned by Jeneroux, who tapped a storehouse of 
research built over 15 years by Fast and the U of A’s 
Research on Aging, Policies and Practice team, to 
support the case for his private member’s bill. 


“Mr. Jeneroux made sure he had the power of 
evidence behind his arguments. As University of 
Alberta researchers, it was exciting for us to share 
our knowledge, to be a partner in shaping policies 


that help people,” Fast said. 


The bill was passed in 2012 and received royal as- 
sent in June 2013 before coming into force Feb. 1. 


The information and advice provided by Fast, 
who is based in the U of A’s Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences, played a key role 
in winning government and workplace support for 
the bill, Jeneroux said. 


“It was great that Dr. Fast had the evidence that 
I needed and was willing to advise me on the key 
messages. It was easy to extract the ‘sound bites’ that 
helped me win the support of my legislature col- 
leagues and the business community. Her help was 
instrumental in getting the bill passed.” 


Fast and her team of experts on aging and care- 
giving trends—including fellow professor Norah 


Keating, RAPP research manager Jacquie Eales and 


numerous undergraduate and graduate students— 
drew on years of painstaking work, time spent 

combing through national survey data, publishing 
numerous studies and fact sheets, advising federal 


and provincial policy-makers as well as employers, 
and raising awareness about an issue that will, sooner 
or later, affect most North Americans. 

Meeting with Jeneroux, Fast shared her 
thoughts on why caregivers need access to compas- 
sionate leave, how the law varies across provincial 
jurisdictions and how it is working in general. She 
also provided information on a working model in 
the United Kingdom, to help build a business case 
for the bill. 


ih 
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Janet Fast 


The MLA’s office was also provided with U of A 
research on the magnitude of the issue, which 
employees are most affected, and implications 
for employers. 

U of A analyses of national statistics show, 
among other facts, that there are more than 2.3 
million employed family or friend caregivers in 
Canada. More than 520,000 employed caregivers 
collectively missed 1.5 million workdays per month 
because of caregiving responsibilities. As well, more 
than 313,000 workers reduced their hours to pro- 
vide care, collectively reducing their time at work 
by 2.2 million hours per week. 

“The need to deal with the issue in the work- 
place is acute,” Fast said. She and the RAPP team 
continue to create research partnerships and 


projects that will build awareness and policy to deal 
with the caregiving challenges—and opportun- 


ities—that come with a rapidly aging demographic. 
Ongoing research will help them demonstrate to 
employers why it is important and profitable to 
pay attention to the needs of employees who are 
also caregivers. 

At Jeneroux’s invitation, Fast also took some 
third-year human ecology students to see the 
Alberta legislature in action. 

“It gave them an opportunity to see how 
research becomes policy, and how their work as 
scholars can have real impact,’ Fast said. i 
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DiscoverE’s Girls Coding Club receives second Google RISE award 


Richard Cairney 


he Faculty of Engineering’s DiscoverE outreach pro- 

gram has won a prestigious Google RISE Award for 

the second year running, and plans to use the prize 
money to grow its initiative to teach computer programming 
to girls. 

DiscoverE is the only program in Canada to have won two 
RISE awards; last year it became the first Canadian group ever 
to win the honour. 

Now in its fifth year, the RISE Awards program supports 
organizations that engage girls and underrepresented students 
in extracurricular computer science programs. 

This year’s award and $30,000 in prize money is directed at 
DiscoverE’s innovative Girls Coding Club, the only program 
in Canada teaching computer programming to girls from 
grades 3 to 9. 


66 In DiscoverE we move from inspiring kids in 
science, technology, engineering and math to 
empowering them.” 


Mohamed El-Daly 


“In DiscoverE we move from inspiring kids in science, 
technology, engineering and math to empowering them, to 
move them from consuming technology to producing tech- 
nology,’ said Mohamed El-Daly, the Faculty of Engineering’s 
outreach co-ordinator. “We don’t want them to sit around 
and wait for someone to write software for them; we want to 


Liha” 


The Faculty of Engineering’s DiscoverE team won its second Google RISE 
award. 


give them the tools to address their problems or the problems 
of the community.” 

The Girls Coding Club started last fall as an offshoot of 
popular coding programs offered to girls in the DiscoverE 
summer camps. The 40 spots filled quickly, with a waiting list 
of 20 applicants. The 2014 session started last week. 

Girls in the club are split into two groups, from grades 3 
to 5 and grades 6 to 9. Both groups are taught Scratch and 
Python, a common computer language, and learn about 
concepts like sorting and sequencing, and how comput- 
ers work. Mentors from the IT industry visit the club to 
talk about what they can accomplish with coding skills and 
career possibilities. 

In the current session, girls are looking at problems they 
have around them to see whether they can write the code to 
make things better. 


“All of the spots filled up quickly, and feedback from par- 
ents and the girls was overwhelmingly positive,’ said El-Daly. 

Girls Coding Club co-ordinator Alix Krahn, who is 
completing her computer engineering degree this spring, says 
it’s important that girls get specific encouragement in the 
high-tech world. 

“T had an affinity for math and finding patterns, and that’s 
what led me to engineering. But no one ever suggested I look 
into computers or coding,” she said. “In the coding course 
in my first year of engineering, I realized, “Yeah—I’m good 
at this.’ Girls aren’t encouraged to look into this area but the 
boys in my class had been doing this since they were 12 or 13.” 

She says the young programmers began to flourish in the 
course. Some of them programmed fairly elaborate games; 
others took on personal coding projects in their free time 
at home. 

Krahn hopes to see the coding club members begin to 
share their knowledge with friends. 

One idea DiscoverE is investigating is to have girls from 
the coding club set up Girls Coding Club branches at their 
own schools to teach their peers and learn together. 

“T think they know best how each other thinks, so they can 
explain the concepts to their peers better than I can. I might 
use words or concepts they don’t know or things that don’t 
relate to them,” she said. 

El-Daly says peer-to-peer teaching would be a real success 
for the program. 

“We believe that kids are better able to reach their peers 
than we are,’ he said. “They can take ownership of their 
education, and we will be there to support them and give 
them direction.” i 


Industrial design students design pedal-powered lamp for families living without electricity © 


Bryan Alary 


team of University of 
Alberta industrial design 
students have a bright 
idea to help the 1.6 billion people 
worldwide living without electricity 
to find a cheap light source and 
reduce waste. 

Students Russell Davidson, Jiayi 
Li, Fren Mah, Mikenna Tansley and 
Kapil Vachhar turned to recycled 
e-waste, bicycles and readily avail- 
able motor technology to design 
MiON, a pedal-powered lamp 
that could provide a light source 
for people without electricity. 

Their design efforts were part of 
an advanced product design class 
project—one that recently earned 


gold in the product category of 
the International Sustainable 
Electronics Competition. 

“Electronic waste is a fairly 
current concern, and I thought it 
would be an interesting challenge 
for the students to research various 
aspects of the problem associated 
with this kind of waste and combine 
what they’re learning in product 
design,” said instructor Greig 
Rasmussen, who restructured his 
industrial design class this year to 
give students experience with more 
practical problems and a taste of the 
competitive atmosphere they can 
expect in the workforce. 

MiON is a lighting system that 
attaches to a bicycle, with a small 
dynamo motor that generates and 
stores electricity using pedal power. 


Designed to be built from recycled 
plastics and electronics, MiON can 
provide ambient or fixed light- 

ing in homes without power that 
would otherwise rely on costly 
kerosene lamps. 

MiON not only takes aim at an 
ecological problem that was part of 
the class project, but also addresses 
a social issue in the developing 
world—one that resonated with 
many of the teammates, said Mah, 
who came up with the idea of 
blending the two goals. 

“T looked at lighting situations 
in some cultures; some people don’t 
have sufficient lighting at night to 
do their studies or homework, and 
I thought if we could produce a 
product, it could help alleviate the 
situation,” he said. 


“Since bikes are a main form 
of transportation, we liked the 
idea of using something where we 
could allow people to charge it 
throughout the day while riding 
and use it at night. It seemed 
like a plausible solution,” added 
Tansley. 

The students created a video 
animation that introduces MiON 
and illustrates the scope of the 
problem, with some of the nar- 
ration told in Hindi from the 


perspective of a boy living in India. 


The quality of storytelling and 
blending of goals—reducing waste 
and social good—was impres- 
sive and a credit to the students, 
said Rasmussen. 

Watch the video at http:// 


vimeo.com/78419242.Mi 


MiON is a bike-mounted pedal-powered 
lamp that provides light. 


Concrete toboggan team blazes to first place at nationals 


Richard Cairney 


London, Ont., the U of A team went head 


payjddns 


he Faculty of Engineering’s Great 
Northern Concrete Toboggan Race 
team has returned from the national 
championships with prizes and accolades 
falling out of their pockets, after competing 
against 21 teams of engineering students from 
across the country. 
“At the closing ceremonies, our team made 
it up to the awards stage a phenomenal 11 
times,” said team co-captain Ryan Cusveller, 
a fourth-year civil engineering student. “We 
won by an absolute landslide and won every 
design category.” 
Concrete toboggan races began 40 years 
ago when civil engineering students at the 
U of A competed against their counterparts 
from Calgary. Today, the event draws student 
teams from virtually every engineering school 
in Canada to an annual competition. 
Designed to meet strict safety require- 
ments, the sleds must weigh no more than 
300 pounds. Every surface that comes in con- 
tact with the snow, except the brakes, must be 
made of concrete, 
After making it through technical inspec- 
tions'at last week’s competition: held in 


to head against other schools in downhill 
competitions. 
In the slalom event, in which teams man- 


oeuvre through three “gates,” the team’s sled 
picked up speed quickly and was clocked at a 
speed of 42 km/h, tied for first place. 


beneficial. 
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The University of Alberta’s Great Northern Concrete Toboggan Race team, seen here after a test run of their 


sled, won first place overall at the national championships. 


As the day wore on, wet heavy snow began 
to fall, bringing speeds down. But there was 
a silver lining behind the clouds that brought 
in the heavy flakes. Teams are judged on speed 
and braking distance, and the snow proved 


“The added snow actually helped with our 
braking system, as the fresh snow helped the 
large plow (the sled’s braking mechanism) dig 
into the snow better.” 

A technical foul—a sled pusher running 
beyond the permitted push zone—disquali- 
fied the team in its final downhill race, “but 

© our team was very happy with the way we 
performed,’ Cusveller said. 

At the awards ceremony, the U of A team 
finished first in nine categories, including 
Best Overall Team and the sustainability 
award, along with a single second-place award 
and three third-place awards. 

Cusveller says the U of A team shone 
in every way, from designing and build- 

é ing a superb sled to helping and cheering 
nil on other teams other teams at the national 
competition. 

“In my opinion, these team members 
could not have been better ambassadors for 
the University of Alberta,” he said. 

“Tm humbled to be able to say these team 
members are my friends and classmates,” he 
added. “I believe our success at this competi- 
tion directly correlates to the level of teaching 
and education that the University of Alberta 
Faculty of Engineering offers its students.’ WY 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Alberta MBA ranks in top 25 in North America 


The Alberta School of Business has been ranked by employers as one of 
the 25 best MBA schools in North America. The U of A business school 
was ranked 22nd in the QS Top MBA Global 200 Business Schools Report 
2013/2014. 

The QS report originated in the early 1990s as an alternative to business 
school rankings. The QS rankings come from a survey of 4,318 inter- 
national employers, who are asked a series of questions regarding recruit- 
ment trends, salary and compensation trends, and ratings by region and 
specialization. 

“Our continuing investment in careers and our increasing global network 
is really paying off’ said Joseph Doucet, dean of the U of A business school. 

The top three schools in the rankings were Harvard, Stanford and 
Wharton. The other Canadian business schools that made the top 25 are 
Rotman, Schulich, Ivey, McGill, HEC Montreal, Queen's, and UBC’s Sauder. 


Golden Bears curlers win the West 


The Golden Bears men’s curling team won their third straight Western 
Canadian championship with an 8-6 victory over the University of 
Manitoba Feb. 2 at the Saville Community Sports Centre. 

The Bears rink of Brendan Bottcher (skip), Landon Bucholz (lead), Brad 
Thiessen (second), Evan Asmussen (third) and Thomas Scoffin (alternate) 
finished with a perfect 5-0 record, and will now head to the CIS/CCA na- 
tional championship coming up March 19-23 at the University of Regina. 

Beginning Feb. 5 in Lacombe, Bottcher, along with Thiessen, Mick 
Lizmore and Karrick Martin, also began competition in the Alberta men’s 
provincial playdowns. 

The U of A women’s team, meanwhile, finished second at the CIS/ 
CCA Western Canadian curling championship, closing the tournament 
with a 4-2 record, but qualified for the national championship because the 
top two women’s teams, along with host Regina, advance to the national 
championship in March. Skipped by Kelsey Rocque and featuring Keely 
Brown (third), front ends Alison Kotalyk and Taylor McDonald, and alter- 
nate Claire Tully, entered the Western championship fresh off winning the 
Canadian junior women’s championship in Nova Scotia Jan. 25. 

Before they can compete for the CIS crown, they'll fly to Switzerland, 
where they'll vie for the World Junior title in a tournament starting Feb. 26. 


Selection committee needed for Killam search 


The General Faculties Council is calling for three members to help form 
the Advisory Selection Committee for the Killam Memorial Chair. 

GFC welcomes all self-expressions of interest/nominations from faculty 
members to serve on this Advisory Selection Committee. 

Chairing the Advisory Selection Committee is Lorne Babiuk, vice- 
president (research). Two ex-officio members are the provost and vice- 
president (academic) or designate, and the dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research or designate. 

For more information, contact Ann Hodgson, co-ordinator to the GFC 
Nominating Committee, at 780-492-1938 or ann.hodgson@ualberta.ca. 
For general inquiries, please visit governance.ualberta.ca. 


CORRECTION: In the Jan. 24 issue of Folio it was incorrectly reported that 
a selection committee was being formed to begin the search for a new dean of 
the Faculty of Extension. In fact, the call for nominations was for members of 
a Review Committee, Dean (Faculty of Extension). 


Jordan Baker breaks Golden Bears basketball record 


Jordan Baker has become the all-time conference scoring leader in 
Golden Bears basketball. The fifth-year student-athlete accomplished the 
feat Jan. 25 when he drained a free-throw attempt at 6:35 of the first quar- 
ter against the Calgary Dinos at home in the Saville Community Sports 
Centre. Baker needed five points to break the record of 1,561 points set in 
1996 by Greg DeVries. 

Immediately following the bucket, the game ball was collected by 
Jordan’s father Doug, who was a three-time Bears MVP, as well as alumni 
Stephen Parker (2002 CIS MVP), Rick Stanley and DeVries. 

The scoring record is the 10th Golden Bears record that Baker has 
broken in his five seasons at the U of A. He also owns the career confer- 
ence records for rebounding, steals, assists, field goals made, field goals 
attempted, free throws attempted, three-point shots attempted, minutes 
played and games played. 


U of A Press names scholar-in-residence 


The University of Alberta Press is pleased to announce that Colleen 
Skidmore will join the UAP as scholar-in-residence, effective Feb. 1. 

Skidmore, art history professor, former vice-provost and associate vice- 
president (academic) and author of This Wild Spirit: Women in the Rocky 


/ Mountains of Canada (published by UAP in 2006) is a friend and longtime 


UAP supporter who understands the critical role university presses play in 
the academy. 

In the provost’s office, Skidmore had been responsible for overseeing 
the university’s academic budget, enrolment, planning, academic strategic 
initiatives and quality assurance, and liaising with the provincial govern- 
ment on a variety of academic issues. 


Medicine and dentistry welcomes first deaf resident 


Amy Hewko 


hen Jessica Dunkley was 
10 years old, her aunt 
gave her a life-altering 


gift: a plastic anatomy doll. She 
spent hours taking it apart and put- 
ting it back together, fascinated by 
the complexity of the human body. 
As she reassembled the doll, she de- 
cided that she would one day wear a 
white jacket, a dream that she called 


a “fantasy” for much of her life. 


In 2010, fantasy met real- 
ity when Dunkley graduated 
from medical school as one of 
the University of Ottawa's 
Extraordinary Women, which 
celebrates female trailblazers at 
that institution. The moment she 
accepted her degree, she became the 
first deaf Métis doctor in Canada. 
Only residency stood between her 
reality and the fantasy that inspired 
her as a child. 

But the road to residency has 
been a long one. 

“Tt’s relatively new in Canada 
to have residents who use sign lan- 
guage interpreters in the hospitals, 
as there are few deaf people who 
obtain higher education compared 
with the general public,” Dunkley 
said via email. 

As one of Canada’s first deaf 
physicians, Dunkley takes a special 
interest in connecting the deaf 
community with the medical 
community. She hosts American 
Sign Language medical terminol- 
ogy workshops for interpreters, 
especially those who work in med- 
ical settings. She also hosts health 
workshops for the deaf commun- 
ity. Before her medical education, 
she also volunteered as a physio- 
therapist for international events 
including the Deaflympics and the 
World Ice Hockey Championships 
for the Deaf. 


laurels 


She also takes care to connect 
with her Métis roots. She has 
worked with Aboriginal groups 
across the country and was inducted 
into the National Aboriginal Health 
Organization’s Role Model Program 
in 2007. 

Dunkley is fluent in ASL and 
Quebec Sign Language, and can 
speak English, but interpreters play 
a key role in her ability to partici- 
pate in class. As a medical student 
at the University of Ottawa, she 
was assigned an ASL interpreter. 
The University of British Columbia 
had previously provided her with an 
interpreter as she completed a BSc 
in physical therapy. As a dermatol- 
ogy resident at UBC, however, 
she was considered an employee 
of Vancouver Coastal Health and 
could not access UBC student sup- 
port services. 

Dunkley encountered this 
situation often. In most provinces, 
residents are considered employees 
of the local health authority and do 
not have access to student support 
services. Then she met Melanie 
Lewis, associate dean of learner 
affairs and head of learner advo- 
cacy and wellness in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry. 

“She believed in my credibility,” 
Dunkley said of Lewis. “I met all 
the requirements to get my MD just 
like everyone else, and she didn’t 
question my ability just because I 
have a hearing loss.” 

Asa resident, Dunkley is 
considered both a U of A student 
and an employee of Alberta Health 
Services, so the responsibility to 
provide her with an interpreter is 
shared. But neither organization 
had ever accommodated a deaf 
physician, and the requirements— 
including how to maintain doctor- 
patient confidentiality and when 


interpretation would be needed— 
were unknown. 

To upturn the status quo, Lewis 
and Dunkley had to introduce both 
parties to a new vision of clinical ex- 
cellence. The first step was to prove 
Dunkley’s clinical competence. 


GGA person’s SUCCESS iS 
influenced by everything 
around them, and the 
University of Alberta has 
created an environment 
that makes learning 
much more enjoyable 
and meaningful.” 


Jessica Dunkley 


“When she was interviewed, 
there were several people who didn’t 
recognize that she was deaf,’ Lewis 
said, noting that Dunkley wears 
hearing aids that allow her com- 
municate without an interpreter 
in quiet settings. “The problem in 
the clinical and teaching settings 
is that there’s background noise 
and competing voices. The issue 
for me is that she could lose out on 
a lot of educational opportunities 
and conversation unless she had 
interpretation.” 

The AHS and U of A medical 
boards were impressed with what 
they saw. Dunkley began the Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine 
residency program in January. 

“A person's success is influenced 
by everything around them, and the 
University of Alberta has created 
an environment that makes learning 
much more enjoyable and meaning- 


ful,” she said. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


classified ads 


CONDO FOR RENT. March 1st, Saskatchewan Dr, U of A. Very bright, clean, 
2 bedroom, 2 bath, 2 balcony, fireplace, river plus SW view, all appliances, 
underground parking. $1.400/month. 780-438-6410 or ppirquet@telus.net. 


HOUSE/PET SITTER. 2014 — 2015 Faculty and excellent Border Collie seek- 
ing accommodation during home rebuild. Shannon. shansong@shaw.ca. 


Law professor Bruce Ziff won the 2013 Honourable Tevie H. Miller Teaching Excellence Award, and Naomi Schmold 
won the 2013 Pringle/Royal Sessional Teaching Excellence Award. 


During the 2012-13 academic year, for which he was recognized, Ziff taught courses in property, land titles, and 
interviewing and counselling. Schmold was recognized for her work teaching legal research and writing to first-year 


students, 


“Bruce and Naomi are very deserving winners,” Dean Philip Bryden stated. “But without detracting from their accom- 
plishments, | would like to say that it is a pleasure, albeit a challenge, to have so many dedicated and accomplished 


law teachers from whom to choose.” 


With the support of the Alumni and Friends of the Faculty of Law Association, the Faculty of Law established the Tevie 
Miller Award in 1998 to honour the late Justice Tevie Miller, who served as U of A chancellor from 1986 to 1990, 

and to recognize excellence in teaching by a full time faculty member. The Sessional Teaching Excellence Award was 
established in 2005 to recognize teaching excellence by a sessional lecturer in the faculty. 


Law professor Annalise Acorn was appointed expert in law for the Awards to Scholarly Publications Program of the 
Federation for the Humanities and Social Sciences. The program assists publication of works of advanced scholarship 
contributing to knowledge in the humanities and social sciences. The program is governed by two committees of 

peers responsible for policy development and manuscript review, 
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Catalogue of folk giant Pete Seeger lies at core of folkwaysAlive! 


Geoff McMaster 
onathan Kertzer never actually 
met Pete Seeger, but the director 
of the University of Alberta's 
folkwaysAlive! has been one step 
remoyed from the giant of 20th-cen- 
tury folk music for much of his life. 


& 6 He was great because he 
was inclusive.” 


Jonathan Kertzer 


“He was great because he was 
inclusive,’ says Kertzer of the man 
who died this week at 94 after 
hammering out love, justice and 


but says he can’t remember whether 
he actually said anything to the man 
of the hour. 

What he does remember is 
eating lunch with Seeger’s father 
Charles, an ethnomusicologist who 
taught at UCLA, years before when 
Kertzer was an undergraduate music 
student. Kertzer also considers 
Seeger’s nephew Tony, with whom 
he worked at Smithsonian before 
coming to the U of A, a close friend. 

Seeger influenced almost 
everyone in the folk world from the 
1940s on, including Bob Dylan; the 
Weavers; the Kingston Trio; Peter, 
Paul and Mary; and an entire gener- 
ation of musicians in the 1960s folk 
revival. He was also one of three 


core musicians—along with Lead 


“And Seeger worked with 
both those guys,’ says Kertzer. 
“He played with Guthrie in the 
Almanac Singers.” 

Asch recorded more than 50 
albums with Seeger, many of them 
during the period when Seeger was 
blacklisted for alleged communist 
sympathies by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

“He was a favourite of Moe, 
and Moe couldn't care less about 
the blacklist,” says Kertzer. 
“Seeger really didn’t like the 
pop music spotlight—he was 
much more interested in music 
as a social movement and non- 
commercial world.” Throughout 
his career, much of Seeger’s music 
was played to rally support for 


In addition to discovering 
many new singers and songwrit- 
ers, Seeger also helped bring 
international music into the 
Folkways fold, says Kertzer. 

He was, for instance, one of 
the first to record songs like 
Guantanamera from Cuba and 
Wimoweh from South Africa. 

The twist of fate that brought 
all of this to Edmonton came 
much later when Asch later spent 
time in the ‘70s and ‘80s visiting 
his son Michael, an anthropolo- 
gist at the U of A. Asch fell in 
love with the city’s cultural life— 
including CKUA radio (which 
started on campus) and the 
Edmonton Folk Festival—and 
decided his collection should 


(Above and lower left) Pete Seeger 


Women of Folkways, as part of its 
Winter Roots Festival. A tribute 
to Seeger will likely happen that 
evening, says Kertzer. 


payjddas 


freedom on his guitar for more than Belly and Woody Guthrie—on the causes such as the civil rights reside here as well as at the This festival, and the many 2 
seven decades. Folkways Records label, founded by movement, social justice and pro- Smithsonian Institution. other events sponsored by 
“He drew everyone in and got Moe Asch in 1948. tection of the environment. So in 1985 he donated an en- folkwaysAlive! throughout the 
everyone involved in the perform- _ tire copy of the more than 2,000 year, are reminders that although 
ance. There’s no wall between 8 titles in the Moses and Frances Seeger may have left us, the spirit 
performer and audience. Especially Asch Collection of Folkways of folk music is alive and well. 
as he got older and started losing his Records, and in 2003 folkway- Despite its virtual absence in 
voice, he'd ask others to join in.” sAlive! was born, carrying on the mainstream, says Kertzer, “I 
Kertzer recalls seeing Seeger at Asch’s mission of keeping home- think folk music is constantly 
Carnegie Hall in 1998, headlining grown, community-based music rediscovered. There’s a whole 
the 50th anniversary concert for alive through both scholarship generation of young musicians 
Folkways Records, which is now and performance. now who are very much influ- 
housed in both the Smithsonian On Feb. 20, for example, enced by Seeger and his legacy, 
Institution in Washington, D.C., folkwaysAlive! is sponsoring who care about non-commercial 
and at the U of A as folkwaysAlive! a blues showcase, along with a music that comes from commun- ~ 
Because Kertzer worked with the concert featuring contemporary ity and has deeper meaning in 
Smithsonian at the time, he was female folk artists at Sherwood its lyrics—music that’s trying to 
invited to the after-party backstage, Park’s Festival Place called the say something.” Wi 
pt _s ag ~” 
f— 
i, 
Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 
UNTIL MARCH 9 Educated Luncheon: Feeding the world with Canadian beef? This _ and further their advanced studies of music in the cultural 
Who Needs Feminism? Who Needs Feminism is an exhibition talk, given by Graham Plastow, researcher in the Department of environment of Austria. Register at JohannStrauss.ca. Starts at 
of photographs featuring students at the University of Alberta Agricultural, Food & Nutritional Science, will focus on how genomics 5:30 p.m. Chateau Lacombe. 
answering, in their own words, the question: why do you need fem- aN ensure that the nutritional demands of Canada are secured and FEB. 17 — MAR. 29 
inism? Rutherford Galleria. play a pivotal role in ensuring the rest of the world is fed as well. 3 : : 
Noon. Enterprise Square And there's the humor of it: Shakespeare and the four 
UNTIL FEB. 14 ME ees ttt ae ar acetd arrane: seudene mental humors. This travelling exhibit from the National Library of > 
Future Bodies: Human Health Horizons. What does health mean nae ‘a chiticallyfel rey: Medicine in the U.S. examines the intersection of medical 
4 : : 1 y related to student learning and success. In this th diliteraturendnese four bodily fi —hblood 
to us now and how might this change in the future? What solutions F ‘ te F eory and Ilterature. hese tour bodily humors—biooag, 
‘ q : orkshop, Robin Everall, associate dean of students, will disseminate allow bile. black bile and phleam— derstood 
are on the horizon? Join us for a creative look at the future of health miner craiheellcarnedabounihernn yellow bile, black bile and phiegm—were understoo 
5 7 pact of mental health on student Bvichal. d ‘PonsltAiNeMein. aa GET 
and wellness as conceived by the next generation of doctors, den- fearninardunnaln . : 5 ; y Shakespeare, and generations betore him, to aetine 
; ; he! : g during her Provost Fellowship (2012) on this topic. This ome trcicatand ealibeaith sand wo.deternni 
tists, and healthcare providers. Extended exhibition for International Mrilalaninteractwenvenchonian ‘ : ; people s physical and mental health, and to determine 
: p. The target audience for this session — alata i r ‘eisai 
Week. Rutherford Library South Foyer. a at ot ee een cee es rae individual's personality as well. See this exhibition to learn 
ees as weds nee 4 e sae be a3 aot iS oe more about the language of the four humors and their influ- 
FEB. 8 OTL OTE et nase sate entre. 2:30-3:30 p.m. 10 ence in Shakespeare's plays. Walter C. Mackenzie Health 
Law Show presents: “Alawddin.” The Law Show Committee HERNIA OM oS 6 SECIS CITIES) Sciences Centre. 
cordially invites you to their 19th annual production, Alawddin, a Mainstage: Brass Fireworks. Brass Fireworks brings a brilliant and FEB. 20 
twist on the beloved Disney Classic. This year marks the final year banging display of musicianship up close and personal, featuring ree : [ 4 ' ; 
of their three-year commitment to the Zebra Centre. The Law Show _ players Robin Doyon (trumpet), Sylvain Beyries (trumpet), Allene Introduction to ePortfolios. This beginner session will pro- 
Committee is pleased to contribute to this worthy cause. 6:30-10 Hackleman (horn) Alden Lowrey (trombone) and John McPherson vide a general overview of ePortfolio use in higher education. 
p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre (tuba). The dynamic program of 20th century works includes Vitrail  €Portfolio is a central location to house and share work, and 
FEB. 12 by the “Mozart of Cinema,” Georges Delerue, Colchester Fantasy by Share your experience with others. Register at www.ctl.ual- 
; f : ey American composer Eric Ewazen, and Quintet by Russian composer _berta.ca. Noon—1:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 
CTL Catalysts: A Conversation Series on Teaching. “Holistic and Victor Ewald. Tickets $20 at yeglive.ca/ualbertamusic. 8-10 p.m. FEB. 26 
Exhilarated Learning: Strategies and Philosophies for Transformative — Convocation Hall ewe 1 oe 
Learning.” This is a monthly series of conversations with U of A Pink T-Shirt Day. The campus community will celebrate Pink N 
teaching award winners on their trials and triumphs in teaching. Led FEB. 13 T-Shirt Day as the culmination of efforts to raise awareness 
by the award winners themselves, the series is meant to provide a Summative Assessment. Participants in this CTL workshop will about bullying and harassment on campus. This event Is part 
forum for celebration, conversation and reflection about teaching be introduced to the principles of effective assessment of student of Bullying Prevention Month at the U of A. It is an oppor- 
practices. In this session, participants will explore two perspectives learning both from a formative and will be offered an opportunity to tunity for students, staff and faculty members to learn more 
on educating and inspiring the whole student. Coming from the explore different ways of providing feedback throughout the learn- about both the impacts and resources for dealing with bullying 
viewpoint of natural science, chemistry professor Glen Loppnow will ing process and think about possible uses of an ePortfolio to help on campus. Purchase your own exclusive U of A Pink T-shirt 
show how challenge, opportunities and process can transform the students document their learning, Register at www.ctl.ualberta.ca. Day from the Bookstore from Feb. 3-26. Then wear your pink = 


learning environment for students, and the teachers themselves. 
Based on his experience as a social scientist and physical educator, 
physical education and recreation professor Billy Strean will present 
the three components of “exhilarated learning"—human connection, 
whole body engagement, and the interplay of content and context. 
Register at www.ctl.ualberta.ca. Noon—1:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


10-11:30 a.m. TELUS Centre 


FEB. 15 


39th Annual Johann Strauss Ball. This Viennese ball is in sup- 
port of the Johann Strauss Foundation’s goal of encouraging and 
supporting young musicians from Alberta, who wish to continue 


T-shirt Feb. 26 and head to TELUS Centre at noon to take a 


group photo. 
FEB. 26-MARCH 8 


PrideWeek.ualberta.ca/ 


Celebrate U of A Pride Week. See more at 
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Health research gets 
funding injection 
CIHR, AIHS announce millions in 
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The Open Door 


President praises 
‘visionary 
investment in 
research excellence 


News Staff 


he 2014 federal budget 

represents a “vision- 

ary” step forward for 
research excellence and innova- 
tion at Canada’s universities, said 
University of Alberta President 
Indira Samarasekera. 

With more than $1.5 billion 
in new research funding, budget 
2014 addresses the increasing 
need for Canada’s research- 
intensive universities to compete 
on the world stage and attract and 
develop top-level research talent 
vital to Canada’s future prosperity. 

“Tam thrilled with the 
Government of Canada’s strong 
commitment to Canadian uni- 
versities through budget 2014. 
This budget represents a visionary 
investment in research excellence 
and innovation that will ensure 
Canada remains competitive 
globally,” said Samarasekera. “This 
funding will allow the U of A and 
our peers to attract the best and 
brightest to advance the scientific 
discoveries, solutions and ideas 
that will benefit Canadians for 


President Indira Samarasekera 


generations to come.” 

Samarasekera congratulated 
the Government of Canada for 
this bold investment to help 
position Canadian universities 
in a global environment, includ- 
ing $1.5 billion over 10 years to 
create the Canada First Research 
Excellence Fund. She said the uni- 
versity also thanks the federal goy- 
ernment for its enhanced funding 
support through Tri-Council 
funding agencies. 

The CFREF program, put for- 
ward with the support of both the 
U15 Group of Canadian Research 
Universities and the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, is essential for Canada 
to achieve global leadership in 
specific fields, attract talent and 
advance the country’s research 
standing in the world, she said. 


Continued on page 3 
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Impact of indirect cost lessened 
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Basking in the 
pride rainbow 


Pride Week set to run from 
Feb. 26 - March 8 
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Members of the Golden Bears and Pandas hockey teams took to the ice at the Legislature Building for the Family Day skate Feb. 17. 


urgery professor Jonathan White has been 
named a 2014 3M National Teaching 
Fellow. White is the 41st U of A pro- 
fessor to receive the fellowship, adding to 
the university's Canada-leading total of 3M 
Teaching Fellows. 

“It’s my job to help students see behind the 
surgeon’s mask and inspire a wider range of 
students to learn about surgery,’ White said. “I 
want to show learners that surgeons are made, 
not born. You don’t have to have a certain kind 
of hands or a special sort of heart. I’m trying to 
tell students that I’m an ordinary guy and if I 
can become a surgeon, maybe they can do the 
same—and they might be really good at it.” 

As the senior director for undergraduate 
education in the Department of Surgery and 
the Tom Williams Endowed Chair in Surgical 
Education, White teaches students at all stages 
of their education. He gives lectures to first- and 
second-year medical students, runs the first- 
year shadowing program, teaches the third-year 
course on general surgery and founded the sum- 
mer student research program in surgery. He also 
teaches a master’s-level course on assessment and 
program evaluation, and works with residents in 
the general surgery residency program. 

Since assuming the senior director role in 
2007, he has developed new curriculum and 
assessment techniques for the third-year general 
surgery course and the fourth-year course in 
specialty surgery, which he also taught for 
five years. 

But it’s his work outside the classroom 
that has made White a bit of a celebrity in 
the world of surgical education. In 2008, he 


recorded a few podcasts on basic surgical 
concepts that he called Surgery 101. After they 
were posted to iTunes, the podcasts quickly 
gained popularity in an unexpected way: med- 
ical students in Brazil, Germany and China 
enjoyed them as much as U of A students did. 
The next step was to create the Surgery 101 
app, which is available for iOS, Android and 
Windows Mobile. 


66 | want to show learners that 
surgeons are made, not born.” 


Jonathan White 


The app now has nearly 150 episodes with 
topics ranging from basic anatomy to neuro- 
surgery, and boasts more than 1.2 million 
downloads worldwide. White says he couldn’t 
be happier—he not only helps medical 
students in more than 170 countries prepare 
for rounds and exams, but also gives U of A 
students a chance to work with surgical spe- 
cialists to create podcasts on topics that align 
with their interests. The recent transition from 
podcasts to video podcasts, or yodcasts—with 
engaging pop culture themes like Lego and 
the Muppets—leaves thematic possibilities 
wide open. 

“Tt shows you a slightly more human side 
of surgery. You get the idea that surgeons are 
this, that and the other, but we’ve made them 
slightly silly by making them Muppets,” he said 
of the first vodcast, Muppet Surgery. “It means 
you can talk to them a little bit and understand 
what it is to be a surgeon.” 


Surgery prof named 3M National Teaching Fellow 


Jonathan White 


Showing the human side of surgery is a chal- 
lenge he faces each day. When White is standing 
in front of the lecture hall, it’s not uncommon 
to see first- and second-year students dressed 
in surgical caps and masks. He hopes getting 
behind the mask will help break down some of 
the stereotypes about surgeons. Another of his 
favourite approaches is encouraging students 
to share their experiences through reflective 
writing and narrative. It also gives him an op- 
portunity to share a few stories of his own: his 
life as a cancer surgeon has allowed him to share 
in many stories of transformation and courage, 
which he hopes may inspire his students. 

Even in his master’s-level course, he still 
livens up the material with a little music. 


Continued on page 3 
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Health research gets $15M boost from CIHR 


Michael Brown 
he federal government has provided 
23 University of Alberta-led research 
projects with almost $15 million in 
operating funds to bolster research across the 
health research spectrum. 

The funding, announced Feb. 13 by the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research, the arm 
of the federal government responsible for fund- 
ing health research, was part of the September 
2013 Open Operating Grant Program. 

Dennis Vance, researcher in the Department 
of Biochemistry, received more than $1.2 million 
for five years to look at a particular mechanism 
in the liver that has 
the potential to 
protect against obes- 
ity, Type 2 diabetes 
and cardiovascular 
disease. 

Vance says the 
funding is a renewal 
of a grant he has 
held continuously 
since 1974. 

“The research I 
initiated 40 years 
ago was trying to 


Dennis Vance 


understand what regulates the manufacture of 

a molecule (a membrane lipid called PC) in all 
cells of our bodies. It was basic research on an 
important topic in biology. Little did we realize 
that this fundamental research would lead us 
into developing a treatment for obesity and Type 
2 diabetes,” he wrote in a thank-you letter sent 

to the prime minister and others in the federal 
government. 

In recent years, Vance’s research group has 
discovered that an enzyme (PEMT) that makes 
PC is a very good target for drug therapy as a 
treatment for obesity and diabetes, two major 
health issues in Canada. 

And while Vance says the reliability of dif 
ferent research funding streams has become a 
concern recently, he says he is thankful for the 
ongoing support of the federal government. 

“The support, for which I am very grateful, al- 
lowed me to focus on fundamental research and 
attract talented graduate students and post- 
doctoral fellows,” he said. “The basic research in 
2014 will permit new discoveries and applica- 
tions that we cannot predict at the present time.” 

Two U of A researchers each received CIHR 
funding for two projects—Marcello Tonelli, 
researcher in the Department of Medicine, 
who will be studying cardiovascular risk among 
cancer survivors and leading a project entitled 
Epidemiology, Costs and Consequences 


of Multimorbidity; and Sandra Davidge, 


researcher in the de- 
partments of obstet- 
rics and gynecology, 
and physiology, for a 
pair of projects relat- 
ing to the long-term 
health of offspring. 
“When we look 
at health around 
birth, whether it be 


around pregnancy or 


Sandra Davidge 


at the time of birth, 
we're not looking at 
that short nine months or what happens when 
the neonate is born, but what really has an im- 
pact on long-term health.” 

One project looks at improving cardio- 
vascular dysfunction in offspring who suffered 
from poor fetal growth in the uterus. The other 
looks at better understanding the mechanisms 
behind pregnancy complications at an advanced 
maternal age. 


pajiddng 


“How you develop as a fetus and then as a 
post-natal infant will dictate your risk factors 
for chronic disease,’ said Davidge, who is the 
director of the Women and Children’s Health 
Research Institute at the U of A. “If we can 
have better pregnancy outcomes, we can have 
healthier long-term benefits as they relate to 
chronic disease. 

“Te’s not just about women’s and children’s 
health, it’s about women’s and children’s health 
that leads into healthy populations.” 

Davidge says the amassed talent of her col- 
leagues and the students who come through, 
as well as the infrastructure afforded her at the 
U of A, are second to none, and wouldn't be pos- 
sible without CIHR funding. 

“The impact of the CIHR is critical because 
we live on grants,’ she said. “The only way I can 
do research is through grant funding; there is 
no other way to get it done. The success of these 
grants means the research can be done and would 
not have been possible without it.” fi 


CIHR September 2013 Open Operating 
Grant Program recipients 


Marcello Tonelli, Cardiovascular 
risk among cancer survivors, 
$219,404 over three years anp 
Epidemiology, costs and con- 
sequences of multimorbidity, 
$275,700 over three years 


Dennis Vance, Phosphatidylcholine 
and metabolic disorders, 
$1,220,672 over five years 


Harissios Vliagoftis, Proteinase- 
Activated Receptor-2 (PAR-2) as 
a therapeutic target for allergic 
airway inflammation, $683,665 
over five years ~ 


five years 


Michael Weinfeld, Polynucleotide 
kinase: Its role in DNA strand 
break repair and a potential thera- 
peutic target to enhance radio- 
and chemotherapy, $952,465 over 
five years 


three years 


Kirst King-Jones, A novel signalling 
pathway controlling cellular iron 
and heme levels in Drosophila, 
$901,458 over five years 


Xiaochun Le, Mechanisms of 
arsenic carcinogenesis, $702,720 


over four years five years 


Ordan Lehmann, Investigation of 
neural crest mediated pathways in 
cerebrovascular disease, $738,793 
over five years 

over five years 


Gary Lopaschuk, Energy substrate 
metabolism in the ischemic and 
non-ischemic heart, $628,056 over 


Patrick MacDonald, Novel roles for 
K+ channels in islet function and 
the pathophysiology of diabetes, 
$629,829 over five years 


Karen Madsen, Role of Western- 
style diet-induced changes in gut 
microbiota and immune function 
in the development of colitis, 
$581,799 over five years 


Michael McMurtry, Do altitude- 
related air pressure differences 
influence susceptibility to cardio- 
vascular disease?, $266,584 over 


Marek Michalak, Endoplasmic 
reticulum protein quality control in 
cardiac physiology and pathology, 
$879,890 over five years 


Vivian Mushahwar, Patterned 
electrical stimulation of the arms 
and legs to improve walking after 
spinal cord injury, $994,127 over 


Thomas Simmen, Stress-dependent 
regulation of mitochondria-ER 
membrane dynamics by Rab32 

in neuroinflammation, $704,629 


Robert Bleackley, Lymphocyte 
proteinases, $1,003,550 over five 
years 


Christine Ceci, Delaying institu- 
tionalization, sustaining families: 
Comparative case studies of care 
at home for persons with demen- 
tia, $220,194 over three years 


Sandra Davidge, Mechanisms 

of cardiovascular dysfunction 

in offspring born intrauterine 
growth restricted, $630,378 over 
five years ano Effects of advanced 
maternal age on vascular adap- 
tions in pregnancy and subse- 
quent maternal and offspring 
cardiovascular health, $565,251 
over five years 


Janet Elliott, Cryobiology and 
preservation of cells and tissues, 
$604,466 over five years 


Kathy Hegadoren, Women, 
violence and trust: A preclinical 
study of oxytocin, $246,967 over 
two years 


René Jacobs, Creatine supplemen- 
tation as a treatment of fatty liver 
disease, $657,494 over five years 


Padmaja Kaul, Gestational 
diabetes mellitus in Alberta, 
$278,139 over three years 


Study to examine cancer screening access in Northern Canada 


Amy Hewko 
he Northwest Territories 
has one of the highest 
cancer incidence rates in 

Canada, yet some communities are 

less likely to access cancer screening 

tests than those in most provinces. 

Sangita Sharma, Capital Health 

Chair in Aboriginal Health, leader 

of the Aboriginal & Global Health 

Research Group and professor, 

wants to know why. 

According to published reports 
from the N.W.T. government, the 
overall rate of utilization of cancer 
screening tests in some commun- 


will focus on remote communities 

of the N.W.T., some of which have 

an Aboriginal population of 80 per 
cent or more. 

“| The government's reports 
were] a very clear message for us 
that there are some barriers for 
people in remote communities,” 
said Mohammadreza Pakseresht, 
senior research associate in the 
Aboriginal & Global Health 
Research Group. 

Sharma’s research team will 


work with the N.W.T. goyern- 


Social Services to identify poten- 
tial solutions based on the survey 


treatment. 


Sangita (Gita) Sharma 


ment’s Department of Health and 


the N.W.T. diagnosed with cancer 


must travel to Edmonton for 


“People in these communities 
can’t just go down the road to the 


According to Sharma and 
Pakseresht, not all anticipated 
deterrents will be unique to remote 
areas of the N.WT. As in other parts 
= of Canada, personal experience is 
expected to play a role. If someone 
had an unpleasant experience in the 
past, they may be reluctant to access 
the same service. Misinformation, 
like not knowing the recommended 
age to start scheduling mammo- 
grams, may also be a factor. Some 
cases may be as simple as preferring 
a different physician. 

“People are very excited to work 
us. They've seen how the illness 
affects the community, Sharma 


ities is below the national average. 
Sharma and her team will examine 
the perceived barriers, attitudes 
and knowledge about these tests 
through surveys and interviews 
with residents. The investigation 


results. Results are expected to be 
released in 2015. 

One of the main barriers to 
cancer screening is distance. For 
some, the journey to the hospital is 
just the beginning: many people in 


U of A and get treatment. They 
have to leave the community,” 
Sharma explained. “It means flying 
away from your family, friends and 
support system when you truly 
need them.” 


noted. “We don’t know what the 
issues are, and that’s the idea behind 
the project: to find out what the 
barriers are and what the commun- 
ities see as Opportunities to increase 


availability to health care.” Mi 
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AIHS grant to examine wait times for back pain sufferers 


AIHS Staff 


oan Matthews-White enjoyed 

sports and an active life. During a 

2012 ski trip, however, she took 
a tumble and injured her back. It 
changed her life. She began navigating 
the health system seeking treatment 
for her back pain. After nine months 
of debilitating pain, she was finally 
set for surgery for her protruding 
disc. Many months after surgery, she 
continues her long road to recovery. 


back pain in most patients while 
improving access for those few pa- 
tients who need specialist consulta- 
tions and imaging. 

“Early clinical triage is a proven 
solution that provides immediate 
care and education to the majority 
of those with back pain who do not 
require surgery, and it significantly 
improves the wait times for those 
who do,” says University of Alberta 
researcher Linda Woodhouse, 
the Bone and Joint Health SCN 


scientific director and SpineAccess 


Innovates — Health Solutions and 
Alberta Health Services. Each 
project received $250,000 a year for 
three years. 

“Providing a patient-focused, 
quality health system that is ac- 
cessible and sustainable for all 
Albertans is our primary goal,” says 
Fred Horne, Alberta’s health min- 
ister. “Improving results through 


innovative approaches helps us do 
just that.” 

Out of the 10 PRIHS grants 
awarded, five went to the U of A, 
and three went to the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine. Mary 
Forhan, from the Department of 
Occupational Therapy, received 
the Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition 
grant alongside Jeffrey Johnson 


and Arya Sharma. Their research 
will look at care and rehabilitation 
for patients with severe obesity 

in Alberta’s tertiary care set- 

tings. Woodhouse, in partnership 
with Deborah Marshall from the 
University of Calgary, also received 
the Bone & Joint Health grant for 
optimizing centralized intake to im- 
prove arthritis care for Albertans. Wi 


U of A 2013 AIHS Partnership for 
Research and Innovation in the Health System recipients 


Supplied 


UofA. 


Linda Woodhouse 


A newly funded research project 
intends to make her experience a 
thing of the past. The Bone and 
Joint Health Strategic Clinical 
Network’s SpineAccess project will 
focus on early team triage to reduce 


research project lead. Woodhouse 
holds the David Magee Endowed 
Chair in Clinical Research at the 


Woodhouse and her team from 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine will begin this journey by 
creating centres where multidisci- 
plinary health care teams will assess 
and triage care for patients with 
back problems. These teams will 
help clear the health system of the 
backlog of patients waiting for un- 
necessary procedures and help those 
who need to see specialists faster. 

SpineAccess Alberta is one 
of 10 projects funded through 
the Partnership for Research 
and Innovation in the Health 
System, a fund created by Alberta 


Critical Care 


Cardiovascular & Stroke 


Collaborative Project 
Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition 


Tertiary Care Settings 


Seniors’ Health 


Surgical Unit 


Sean Bagshaw (principal) @ Identifying and Evaluating 
Intensive Care Unit Capacity Strain in Alberta 


Brian Buck, Sajad Gulamhusein, Colleen Norris, 
Roopinder Sandhu « Efficient/Effective Delivery and 
Follow-Up of Cardiovascular Implantable Electrical Devices 
in Alberta: Performance Evaluation & Rhythm Follow- 

Up Optimization With Remote Monitoring (PERFORM) 


Jeffrey Johnson (principal), Mary Forhan, Arya Sharma @ Care 
and Rehabilitation for Patients with Severe Obesity in Alberta's 


Rachel Khadaroo (principal), Raj Padwal, Adrian Wagg ¢ 
Optimizing Seniors Surgical Care — The Elder Friendly 


Emergency 

Michael Bullard, Derek Emery, Brian Holroyd, Brian Rowe @ 
Improving the Stewardship of Diagnostic Imaging Resources in 
Alberta Emergency Departments 


Bone & Joint Health 
Linda Woodhouse ® Optimizing Centralized Intake to Improve 
Arthritis Care for Albertans 


Surgery 


Leah Gramlich ® Enhancing Patients’ Recovery After Surgery 
(ERAS): Strategy to Transform Care and Maximize Value 


Critical Care 

Sean Bagshaw ® Reassessing Practices in the Daily Care of 
Critically Ill Patients: Building Capacity and Methodology to 
Identify and Close Evidence—Care Gaps 


Bone & Joint Health 

Linda Woodhouse (principal), Gregory Kawchuk © SpineAccess 
Alberta: An Innovative Health Service Delivery and Spine 
Management Model 


Ethnomusicologist appointed chief in Ghana 


Geoff McMaster 

€ sat on an animal hide, donning a white robe, 

hat, staff and decorative slippers. He was 

blessed by the paramount chief of Tolon and, 
in turn, expressed his respect and appreciation for the 
people of Tolon through his own ceremonial dance at 
the annual Damba festival. And now, ethnomusicolo- 
gist Michael Frishkopf is officially known as the Maligu 
Naa of Tolon, development chief in a Dagomba town in 
northern Ghana. 

Frishkopf has forged a career fusing the study of 
indigenous music with the promotion of global human 
development, mostly in West Africa. He co-produced a 
CD of music by Liberian refugees (Giving Voice to Hope) 
in 2009, and most recently worked with those same musi- 
cians to co-produce a hip-hop music video and documen- 
tary film promoting clean water and sanitation. 

He’s now working on a project that takes traditional 
music and dance, but carrying public health messages, 
from village to village in northern Ghana, and a new 
music video stressing the importance of staying in school. 

His contributions have not passed unnoticed by locals. 

Though the honour recognizes his development rec- 
ord, Frishkopf stresses it’s more about the future than the 
past and comes with a heavy burden of responsibility. 

“They call it a development chief, or a chief of good- 
will? says Frishkopf. “But what it really means is making 
global connections to further regional development.” 

The chief of Tolon has even asked him to establish 
and direct a new cultural centre in the town, a tall order 
when you consider Frishkopf lives in Edmonton. But he 
sees it as his role to help make such projects happen. 

“Tf you can address key development issues, especially 
education and health, funding can flow. Music is a power- 
ful social tool for raising awareness, changing behaviour, 
building solidarity and teaching. It’s not the whole 
solution, but it has an important role, with tremendous 
potential to transform consciousness locally and globally.” 

Frishkopf joined the U of A in 1999 after completing 
a doctorate in music at UCLA, focusing on Sufi ritual in 
Egypt. But his connection to Ghana goes back to the late 
‘80s, when he completed a master’s degree on the music of 
West Africa and lived in the country for several months. 

In fact, one of his early accomplishments upon ar- 
riving at the U of A was establishing the West African 
Music Ensemble, which became, and has remained, a 
hugely popular course. “I thought African music really 
would bring the students in, and I wanted to push things 
in a new direction.” 


Later on, between 2007 and 2010, he teamed up with 
U of A International to create a study abroad program 


that took groups of students to Ghana for an intensive 
five weeks during the summer. Again, it was a way to use 
music as the way into the country’s culture—with cours- 
es offered on drumming, dance and ethnomusicology, 
but also on Ghanaian history, sociology and religious 
studies, to provide a deeper cultural perspective. 

“First of all, the poverty really shocks people who have 
never seen it; says Frishkopf. “To me, that’s the number 
one thing—to wake people up and say, ‘Look, not every- 
one lives as we do—some face survival issues every day.” 

Along the way, Frishkopf connected with the Youth 
Home Cultural Group of Tamale, northern Ghanaian 
musicians who involve youth in both music performance 
and vocational training, a perfect match for Frishkopf’s 
own interests in ethnomusicology and development. 

Two of his current projects are Songs for Sustainable 
Peace and Development—using popular music to dis- 
seminate development messages, with a special focus 
on public health, in partnership with David Zakus in 
the U of A’s Department of Medicine—and Music for 
Cultural Continuity and Civil Society, which Frishkopf 
describes as strengthening the social fabric by supporting 
“live, face-to-face, participatory music, linking genera- 
tions, and nurturing an active, critically engaged citizenry.” 

“My way of working is always to collaborate, em- 
powering local civil society groups, turning things over 
to them to the extent possible,” he says. “I only want 
to be in the background, facilitating connections to 
the wider world, helping to obtain funding, provid- 
ing some ideas and direction, but always giving credit 
where credit is due, always aiming for local independ- 
ence and sustainability.” 


patiddas 


3M National Teaching Fellow 


Continued from page 1 


“For the final week of my master’s class, | brought in my ukulele 
and, in front of the dean of education, performed a song I composed 
about assessment. It was to the tune of The House of the Rising Sun. I 
think it sounded mostly OK,” he said with a smile. 

For White, one of the most rewarding parts of teaching is when 
students discover concepts on their own. In his third-year course, 
he sends clinical problems to the students beforehand so they can 
discuss the application of solutions they ve worked out on their own. 
At the end of each class, he asks the students to tell him one thing 
they've learned. 

“Usually each student has learned something different, and some- 
times it’s something unexpected, he explained. “I get a real buzz off 
of that.” 

White will officially accept the award at a conference in June. 

Created in 1986, the 3M Teaching Fellowships are con- 
sidered Canada’s highest award for excellence in undergraduate 
university teaching. 


Feds commit to Canadian universities 


Continued from page 1 


“In a time of budget austerity, I am particularly delighted by the 
Government of Canada’s funding commitment to the country’s uni- 
versities and ensuring Canada remains a true world leader in higher 
education, research and innovation.” Wi 


Budget highlights 

¢ $1.6 billion over five years in new support for research and innovation 

¢ $1.5 billion over 10 years to create the Canada First Research 
Excellence Fund, including $50 million in 2015-16, $100 million in 
2016-17, $150 million in 2017-18 and $200 million in 2018-19 and 
beyond 

¢ an additional $46 million per year on an ongoing basis to the granting 
councils in support of advanced research and scientific discoveries, 
including the indirect costs of research 

e $15 million per year to the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, 
for the expansion of the Strategy for Patient-Oriented Research, the 
creation of the Canadian Consortium on Neurodegeneration in Aging 
and other health research priorities 

¢ $15 million per year to the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, to support advanced research in the natural sciences and 
engineering 

e $7 million per year for the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council, to support advanced research in the social sciences and 
humanities 

¢ $9 million per year for the Indirect Costs Program 
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Administrators find way to ease impact of indirect research costs 


Lorne Babiuk, vice-president (research) and 
Phyllis Clark, vice-president (finance and 
administration) 


rates in Canada. Other Canadian universities’ research funding applica- 
ICR rate ranges between 30 and 40 percent; _ tions. Unfortunately, this 
for example, had little impact on recovery 
the University of indirect costs over the 

of Calgary’s 12 years the policy was in 
standard rate force. Since 2001, our ICR 
for grants is25 recovery has decreased or stayed static, while _ going forward, all research funding will have 
per cent and overall research funding has increased. In consistent allocation rates (that is, all will be 
40 percent for 2012-2013, our ICR recovery was $5.4 mil —_ allocated on an 85/15 basis). 

research con- _ lion, and it potentially could have been $33.6 We hope this provides some context on 
tracts. A recent million. Every one per cent increase in ICR the realities of research costs, ICR recovery’s 
Internal Audit recovered represents $3 million in revenue to impact on the university’s operating budget 


the open door 


he University of Alberta recently 

changed its Indirect Costs of 

Research (ICR) distribution on all 
non-Tri-Council research funding because it 
is imperative that we increase ICR recovery to 
help support the critical research activities of 
our faculty members. 


Services review the university. and the vital need to recover these costs in 


True cost of research 


determined Because ICR recovery has such a pro- research proposals and funding applications. 
The reality is that research at this or any the ICR for found (positive or negative) impact on our For more details about the new ICR pro- 
university Contains two separate cost areas: : research- operating cedure, please go to https://policiesonline. 
1. Direct costs are expenses directly related pla RC intensive budget, the ualberta.ca/PoliciesProcedures/Procedures/ 


to an individual or specific research universities is university 
approximately 57-59 per cent. Therefore, for has amended 


every funding dollar received, it costs another its ICR 


Indirect-Costs-of-Research-Procedure.pdf. Wt 


project, such as salaries and benefits, 
supplies, research equipment, research- 


related travel, fees and third-party 59 cents to support the research enterprise—a procedure. 


Effective Jan. 
1, 2014, all 


new research 


consultant costs. 


Because ICR recovery has such 
a profound (positive or negative) 
impact on our operating budget, 


considerable sum. 


tre 


Indirect costs are ongoing and required 


expenses that support research but cannot ICR recovery: impact on 


be attributed to a specific project. These funding : : : 

are real costs of doing research, overand OUL budget plantedee the university has amended its ICR 

above direct costs. Examples include AllhWio@Atnoncine @ouncilescareh the UofA onan procedure. Effective Jan. 1, 2014, 
Pe : — woe yllis 

heat, power, shared equipment, library project and proposal budgets should have is subject all new research funding granted 

and laboratory maintenance, human 20 per cent ICR built into each line item. to anew 


to the U of A is subject to a new 
ICR allocation—85 per cent to 
the faculty, managed by the dean, 
and 15 per cent to the institution, 
managed by the vice-president, 
finance and administration. 


resources and IT services, application and ICR allocation—85 per cent to the faculty, 


managed by the dean, and 15 per cent to the 
institution, managed by the vice-president, 
finance and administration. If ICR is not 
we receive partial ICR reimbursement via a included in applications, they will not be 
lump-sum grant through the federal Indirect __ signed off by the chair or dean, except where 
ICR is expressly prohibited by the funding 
agency. By June 2014, when the new Grants 
3.0 module is launched, the ICR allocation 


rates on all research funding that was in 


If the funder requires ICR to be separated 


contract support, research infrastructure ut, it should be included as 20 per cent of 


maintenance and improvements, animal total direct costs. Tri-Council agencies are 


care facilities, and regulatory and safety not exempt from ICR charges—each year 
compliance. 

If these costs are not recovered from fund- 
ing or contracting bodies, these costs must be 
covered by the university’s operating budget. 
The U of A’s standard ICR rate for research 


grants, contracts and technical and service 


Costs Program. 

‘The university's previous ICR policy 
included a 20 per cent allocation to the 
principal investigator—which was in- 


agreements is 20 per cent—one of the lowest place prior to Jan. 1 will be revised so that 


ealth System 


tended to be an incentive to build ICR into 


_ Research working with the 


The successful recipients of Emergency SCN 


Of the 85% of all adults who will experience 
back pain in their life, only 10% need specialized 
care. Unneeded consultations and imaging mean 
that some back pain becomes more difficult 

to treat over time while wait times to see 

a specialist can be as long as four years. 


The SpineAccess Alberta project, developed 
by a team led by Dr. Linda Woodhouse, will 
create triage centres in Alberta so that back 
pain sufferers get the right care at the right 
time and specialist wait times are reduced. 


SpineAccess Alberta is one of ten projects 
funded through the Partnership for Research 
and Innovation in the Health System (PRIHS) 
Fund, created by Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions (AIHS) and Alberta Health 
Services (AHS). 


PRIHS supports networks of researchers 

and clinical practitioners — Strategic Clinical 
Networks—working across the continuum 

of care with an emphasis on population health, 
community and primary care. Supported 
networks look at potentially inefficient activities 
in the health system, and discover through 
research if there are better and more sustainable 
ways to do them. Evidence is then used 

to improve overall quality of care and value 

for money in the health system. 


AIHS funds and supports research and innovation 


activities to improve health, the health system 
and wellbeing. 


the 2013 PRIHS competition: 


Critical Care SCN 
Intensive care capacity in Alberta 
Sean Bagshaw (UA), Tom Stelfox (UC) 


Cardiovascular & Stroke SCN 

Improving heart device care 

Derek V. Exner (AHS), Sandeep Aggarwal (UC), 
Brian Buck (UA), Andrew M. Demchuk (UC), 

Sajad Gulamhusein (UA), Colleen M. Norris (UA), 
Roopinder K. Sandhu (UA), Stephen B. Wilton (UC) 


Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition SCN 
Quality care for obesity patients 

Mary Forhan (UA), Jeffrey A. Johnson (UA), 
Arya M. Sharma (UA) 


Seniors’ Health SCN 

Elder friendly surgery care 

Rachel G. Khadaroo (UA), Fiona Clement (UC), 
Jayna Holroyd-Leduc (AHS), Raj Padwal (UA), 
Adrian Wagg (UA) 


4: Greg Kawchuk, Leah Phillips, Linda 
iBone and Joint Health SCN 


Emergency department imaging 

Eddy S. Lang (UC), James Andruchow (UC), 
Michael J. Bullard (UA), Derek J. Emery (UA), 
Brian Holroyd (UA), Andrew D. McRae (UC), 
Brian H. Rowe (UA), Robert J. Sevick (UC) 


Bone & Joint Health SCN 
Arthritis care access 
Deborah A. Marshall (UC), Linda Woodhouse (UA) 


Cancer SCN 

Rectal cancer care 

Todd P. McMullen (AHS), Don Buie (AHS), 
Neil A. Hagen (AHS) 


Surgery SCN 
Improving surgical recovery 
Leah M Gramlich (UA), Gregg S. Nelson (UC) 


Critical Care SCN 
Best critical care practices 
Tom Stelfox (UC), Sean Bagshaw (UA) 


Bone & Joint Health SCN 

Back pain care 

Linda Woodhouse (UA), Greg Kawchuk (UA), 
Leah Phillips (AHS) 


SCN = Strategic Clinical Network 
UA = University of Alberta 

UC = University of Calgary 

AHS = Alberta Health Services 


Learn about how we are making 
a difference: aihealthsolutions.ca 
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Celebrating 100 years of pharmacy 


Mary Mcintyre 


ryan Hodgson, first-year student pharmacist, 

couldn’t hide his excitement when he waited 

in line before crossing the stage to receive his 
white coat amongst his peers. 

y 
‘In those few quiet moments it really sunk in, the 

whole importance of the evening and everything that 
I had accomplished to be where I was.” 


6 For 100 years, the faculty has been a 
leader in pharmaceutical scholarship and 
research, and in training generations of 
pharmacists who have gone on to serve 
across Canada and around the world.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


The faculty’s annual White Coat Ceremony co- 
incided with a year of special significance. The Jan. 30 
ceremony marked the beginning of Hodgson’s journey 
to becoming a health-care professional, and marked 
the faculty's 100th anniversary at the University 
of Alberta. 

“The presence of the lieutenant-governor, the 
health minister, the university president and the dean 
really cemented the fact that we are in a program 
that makes us into professionals that have an incred- 
ibly important impact on the lives of our patients,” 
said Hodgson. 

The distinguished guests offered insights to 
students before they received their white coats at 
the centennial celebration. Students, their families 
and friends, and faculty members heard from several 
dignitaries who spoke about pharmacists’ roles and 
pharmacy research. 

Lt.-Gov. Donald Ethell spoke about the scientific 
advancements to treat illness and disease and about 
how health-care disciplines have taken remarkable 
steps forward over the past 100 years. 

“A pharmacist’s work is key to individual and 
public health. Whether it’s care and advice dispensed 
over a retail pharmacy counter, life-saving medicine 
delivered in a hospital setting or research that opens a 
door to new treatments.” 

Health Minister Fred Horne encouraged the class 
of 2017 to make the most of their opportunities 
and education. 

“For 100 years, since that first class of 14 pharmacy 
students, this university has prepared generations 
of pharmacists to be expert and compassionate as 


Congratulations to Nasrin Dhanai, who won a 


copy of Gold Medalist: The Annotated Autobiography 


of Leone McGregor Hellstedt by U of A alumnus 
Jack Ondrack as part of Folio’s Feb. 7 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Dhanai recognized the setting 
of the picture as the Students’ Union Building. Up 
for grabs this week is a copy of The Remarkable 


Chester Ronning: Proud Son of China by Brian Evans, 
professor emeritus in the Department of History and 


Classics. To win it, simply name the work of art in 


the photo and email your answer to folio@ ualberta. 


ca by noon on Monday, March 3, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


front-line health-care providers and business and 
community leaders. Make the most of your opportun- 


ities, and make your own contribution to the future of 


this university, your profession and our Alberta.” 

Navy captain Rebecca Patterson, commander in 
the Canadian Armed Forces, explained to the audi- 
ence that military pharmaceutical care goes beyond 
Canada’s borders. Military pharmacists provide care 
during natural disasters, peacekeeping operations 
and war. 

“Our pharmacists require a knowledge not often 
seen in the civilian world. They have strong clinical 
knowledge in addition to being knowledgeable about 
conflict and disaster-related injuries, emergency and 
intensive care medicine, tropical medicine, and poten- 
tially in countermeasures against chemical, biological 
and nuclear weapons.” 

President Indira Samarasekera also spoke to the 
class of 2017, telling them they will learn under some 
of the top pharmaceutical teachers and researchers in 
the country. 


xg > PHARMACY CLASS _ 
Prive ian Or ee 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 


The first-ever Facuity of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences 


graduating class, 1914-15. 


“For 100 years, the faculty has been a leader in 
pharmaceutical scholarship and research, and in train- 
ing generations of pharmacists who have gone on to 
serve across Canada and around the world.” 

James Kehrer, professor and dean of pharmacy 
and pharmaceutical sciences, addressed the first-year 
student pharmacists before they formally adopted 
the commitment that would guide their behaviour as 
students and beyond. 

“You have embarked on a four-year journey of pro- 
fessional and personal development. During this time, 
you will make lifelong friends, face and overcome 
many challenges, and learn a lot about the science and 
profession of pharmacy—and a lot about yourself” M 
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Lift Off Alberta hopes to raise the launch fee for the first made-in-Alberta 
satellite. 


Crowdfunding helps campus 
campaigns get off the ground 


News Staff 
onors now have an exciting new way to support pro- 
jects across campus, making a difference for students 
and researchers. 

Proposals are now being accepted for campus projects to 
participate in a new crowdfunding platform hosted by the 
Office of Advancement. 

“Crowdfunding collects smaller donations from large 
groups of supporters, and introducing it is part of our commit- 
ment to grow our opportunities for philanthropic outreach,” 
says O'Neil Outar, vice-president of advancement. 

Most campaigns will raise $5,000. 

Three projects across campus that are now working on 
campaigns show the variety of campaigns donors can kick in 
funding for. Students with iSMSS, the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services, are raising funds for Pride Week 
2014. Play Around the World wants to expand their program 
into the Canadian North, and Lift Off Alberta hopes to raise 
the launch fee for the first made-in-Alberta satellite. 


G6 Crowdfunding collects smaller donations 
from large groups of supporters, and 
introducing it is part of our commitment 
to grow our opportunities for philanthropic 
outreach.” 


O'Neil Outar 


“This is a fantastic opportunity for science and engineering 
students to be involved in the hands-on design, building and 
operation of a space mission,” says Ian Mann, Canada Research 
Chair in Space Physics, who is co-ordinating the satellite pro- 
ject. “When ir launches, all the people who donated can take 
pride in knowing they contributed to helping the University of 
Alberta make aerospace history.” 

Crowdfunding is most effective when focused on discrete 
projects and where donations can be leveraged for a significant 
and tangible impact. It is not intended to replace existing fund- 
ing to the U of A. Rather, it enables donors to invest directly in 
projects of interest to them. 

The university is working with USEED, a firm that brings 
a proven track record from other post-secondary institutions. 
The USEED approach includes an easy-to-use online platform 
and a purposeful training program, which allows them to guar- 
antee a project will meet its funding goals. 

“Ifyou have a project with a great story and a team of sup- 
porters, we now have a great new way to fund it,” said Outar. 
“There are a lot of passionate advocates for campus causes, so 
there is a lot of potential for success.” 

Project teams that meet certain requirements will be 
coached on how to successfully undertake a crowdfunding 
campaign. Projects must have student involvement and a 
great story, must be a part of the U of A and have a faculty 
adviser in place, and must meet the university's Donation 
Acceptance Policy. 

Working together through this model, teams can find new 
donors and sources for fundraising. 

For more information or to apply, go to advancement. 


ualberta.ca. 
To see the projects currently crowdfunding, go to 
giving.ualberta.ca. Wi 
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U of A set to 


Geoff McMaster 


ollowing close on the heels 
f of the Sochi Olympics, and 


its heightened awareness of 


gay rights, the U of A’s second Pride 
Weck is set to begin Feb. 26. 

In fact, one event scheduled for 
the week of festivities is a panel 
discussion called “GLBTQ Sports 
and Athletics in a Post-Sochi 
World.” With former Olympians 
on the panel, it will be a chance for 
participants to share experiences 
and observations of sexual minor- 
ities in sports. 

The week kicks off with Pink 
T-Shirt Day Feb. 26, the inter- 
nationally recognized day for 
bullying prevention, and continues 
for 11 days with some 15 events 
celebrating various communities 
of sexual minority, including an 
academic symposium, a speakers ser- 
ies, the Coming Out Monologues, a 


bask in a rainbow of pride 


population of students, staff and 
community members,’ says Kris 
Wells, director of programs and 
services for the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services. 
“Most importantly, it celebrates di- 
versity on our campus as something 
we should be embracing rather 
than something we fear, attack or 
make invisible.” 

Pride Week was launched last 
year to an enthusiastic reception, so 
the goal this year is to build on that 
momentum, says Wells. 

“Last year was a phenomenal 
success—all campuses participated 
fully, and I think one of the high- 
lights was the ways students par- 
ticipated on their own, lighting up 
their residences in rainbow colours 
and coming out to the pride parade 
and hosting events.” 

The headliner of the week is 
Laverne Cox, who plays a trans- 
gendered character on the Netflix 
television series Orange Is the New 


Journey to Womanhood” March 

8 to close Pride Week. Organized 
by the Gender-Based Violence 
Prevention Project of the Students’ 
Union, the free session will explore 
themes of race, trans identity and 
gender-based violence. Cox will 
also lead an afternoon workshop for 
transgendered participants. 

Pride Week organizer Alexis 
Hillyard says the celebration is 
taking on a life of its own this year, 
with various groups taking owner- 
ship of their own events. The sports 
panel, for example, is hosted by 
Team Edmonton, the local LGBTQ 
sports league community. And the 
Aboriginal Student Services Centre 
is hosting a Rainbow Bannock and 
Stew event to honour two-spirited 
people on campus. 

Pink T-Shirt Day is organized 
by iSMSS in partnership with the 
Gender-Based Violence Prevention 
Project. More than 1,000 pink 
shirts have been sold so far, available 


drag show and of course the campus 

pride parade on Friday, March 7. 
“Pride Week is a really important 

way to bring visibility to an invisible 


The 2013 U of A pride parade was the first such parade on campus. 


Black. An outspoken LGBTQ 
activist and actor, she will give a 


talk called “Ain’t 1a Woman: My 


in the U of A bookstore. Those 
wearing pink that day are asked 
to gather in the lobby of the Telus 
Centre for a group photograph. 

“Tt’s also really important to 
note that Campus Saint-Jean and 
Augustana Campus are holding 
their own Pride Week events this 
year, adds Hillyard. 

The parade will take a different 
route this year—taking in more 
of campus, all cleared of snow and 
wheelchair accessible. Hillyard says 
she’s hoping for a better turnout 
than last year’s 200, especially 
because the parade falls at the 
end of the week to benefit from 
momentum. 

For a full list of events, go to 
prideweek.ualberta.ca. 


Addressing transphobic bullying in schools 


Candace Korchinsky 


ristopher Wells receiyes hate mail and death 
k threats for standing up for what he believes in, 
but he refuses to be bullied. 

He says every time he appears on TV to discuss 
sexual and gender minority rights and issues, detractors 
come out of the woodwork. 

“T always say my job hasn’t been done if a week goes 
by where somebody doesn’t ask for me to be fired?” 
says Wells, assistant professor in the Department of 
Educational Policy Studies and director of programs 
and services at the Institute for Sexual Minority Studies 
and Services (iSMSS). “There’s never a dull day.” 

The irony, says Wells, is that he’d be happy to work 
himself out of a job if it meant the end of bullying in 
schools and full societal acceptance of LGBTQ (les- 
bian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer) individuals and 
anyone who identifies as a sexual or gender minority. 

iSMSS has led many groundbreaking research 
initiatives and programs to create more awareness and 
understanding of sexual and gender minorities, includ- 
ing Camp f Yrefly, fYrefly in Schools, Nohomophobes. 
com and the Safe Spaces Climate Report, survey-based 
research that identifies ways to improve the experience 
for sexual and gender minority students at the U of A. 

The institute’s latest accomplishment is a fact sheet 
on transphobic bullying, created in partnership with 
the Alberta government's Bully Free Alberta initiative. 

It’s one of many resources sure to gain attention as 
the U of A celebrates the first ever Bullying Prevention 
Month, which culminates Feb. 26 with Pink T-Shirt 
Day and the first day of the U of A’s annual Pride Week. 

The new fact sheet is a natural extension of materials 
the institute helped develop in 2008 to create awareness 
of homophobic bullying, updated this year with new stats. 


“We've created what we believe to be the first resour- 
ces in the world, produced by.a government, to name 


and address gender identity and transphobic bullying,” 
says Wells. 

Though transphobia and homophobia often go hand 
in hand, not all gender minorities (such as transgender, 
trans-identified or 
two-spirited individ- 
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uals) identify as gay, 
lesbian or bisexual, 
and vice versa. 
“Bullying is a 
relationship prob- 
lem,’ explains Wells. 
“That’s what it comes 
down to—an issue 
or aconflict that isn’t 


resolved without i 
threats of violence, Kris Wells 
harassment or 

intimidation. It’s about one person having power over 
someone else and abusing that power.” 

And because there are many types of relationships, 
Wells says it’s important to have resources that identify 
different types of bullying. 

“Tt’s about building a vibrant, inclusive community,” 
he says, “and in my mind that starts first and foremost 
with education. It’s naming the behaviours and provid- 
ing resources to address them.” 

The resources, intended mainly for parents and 
educators, help build awareness and outline responsibil- 
ities they have to protect students and create inclusive 
environments. Wells says one big responsibility is 
intervening when young people use homophobic or 
transphobic language. 

“Too often your silence signals your consent in the 
act of discrimination,’ insists Wells. “When you're the 
authority figure and you don’t interrupt that, you're 
complicit. Young people look to you to provide a 


_ safe space.” 
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New post-doc to tackle 
homophobia in sports 


Geoff McMaster 


he University of Alberta is launching a new post-doctoral 
fellowship to examine the role of sexual minorities in sports. 
Starting this July, the post-doc follows a partnership struck 
between the U of A’s Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and Services 
(iSMSS) and the You Can Play Project, a North America-wide cam- 
paign aimed at eradicating homophobia from professional sports. 

The institute’s director, Kris Wells, and Dean of Education Fern 
Snart were in New York Monday to announce the fellowship with for- 
mer NHL scout Patrick Burke, co-founder of You Can Play. 

“Tm hoping this post-doc will attract an international emerging re- 
searcher who will see this as a dynamic opportunity not only to study the 
impact of homophobia in sport, which is critically important, but also to 
use that knowledge to transform our sporting communities into more so- 
cially just, welcoming, respectful and inclusive environments,’ says Wells. 

In addition to leading a self-directed research project, the post- 
doctoral fellow will engage with the You Can Play Project to develop 
inclusive policies, guidelines and training materials for amateur and pro- 
fessional sporting commun- 
ities. Housed in the Faculty of 
Education, the fellow can be 6 4 I'm hoping this post- 

doc will attract an 
international emerging 
researcher who will 
see this as a dynamic 


opportunity.” 


trained in related disciplines— 
such as physical education 

and social science—engaged 
in understanding the role of 
sexual and gender minorities 
and sports in society. 

“We are thrilled to be team- 
ing up with the University of 
Alberta to fight against homo- 
phobia in the sports world?” 
says Wade Davis, executive 
director of the You Can Play Project. “The U of A’s groundbreaking 
research in the study of human sexuality and diversity will allow us to 
ensure all of our resources are always leading the way in effective out- 


Kris Wells 


reach. We are especially excited about their expertise when it comes to 
reaching and encouraging LGBTQ youth, and finding new methods to 
keep them safe, healthy and involved in sports.” 

The new post-doc is “a little different,’ from the usual, says Wells. “It 
brings research to bear, rather than conducting research for its own sake. 
It’s got a clear mandate and purpose, and ready partners to mobilize 
that knowledge.” 

The partnership with You Can Play came about last year, says Wells, 
when Snart managed to arrange a 15-minute meeting with Brian Burke, 
then general manager of the Toronto Maple Leafs, as he stepped off the 
plane with his team in Calgary. 

“So there we were with the Leafs, and suddenly I was surrounded by 
all these great-looking, fit guys,’ recalls Wells. “Fern joked, “That's prob- 
ably the last time anything like that will happen to you.” 

The 15 minutes with Burke turned into 45, and he was sold “right 
from the moment he heard about what we were engaged with,’ says 
Wells. Somewhat amazed, Burke said, “You have this in Alberta?” 

Burke, now president of hockey operations with the Calgary Flames, 
started the You Can Play Project in 2012 with his son Patrick in mem- 
ory of his youngest son Brendan, a hockey player at Miami University 
who died in a traffic accident in 2010 after coming out and rallying 
against homophobia in professional sports. 

According to Wells, Burke was touched by stories of lives trans- 
formed at the institute’s Camp f Yrefly—Canada’s largest and longest- 
running national youth leadership retreat for sexual and gender 
minority youth. 

“Tt’s the same story in professional sports, that your sexual orienta- 
tion or identity shouldn’t be a barrier. Burke was savvy enough to know 
how hard that work was in Alberta and was interested in how much 
we've been able to do.” 

Besides the camp, iSMSS leads research affecting policy develop- 
ment, intervention, education and community outreach for sexual and 
gender minorities nationally and globally. It also runs NOHomophobes. 
com, which tracks the prevalence of casual homophobia on Twitter. For 
more information, see the posting on the Postdoctoral Fellows Office 
website at postdoc.ualberta.ca. M 
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Study shows it was flowers that powered the woolly mammoth 


Folio Staff 


he Ice Age home of the 

woolly mammoth was car- 

peted in a sea of flowers that 
nourished the mega-beasts tens of 
thousands of years ago, according to 
new University of Alberta research. 

In a new paper published in 

Nature, U of A earth scientist 
Duane Froese reveals that herb- 
aceous flowering plants called 
forbs—and not just grass—were 
a staple in the diet of grazing 
“megafauna,’ including mammoths, 


Earth scientist Duane Froese revealed that herbaceous flowering plants called forbs were a staple in the diet of grazing megafauna, 


including woolly mammoths. 


horses, bison, camels and lions. The 
plants dominated a region of the 
Arctic called Beringia, an ice-free 
area extending from central Yukon 
and Alaska and across the Bering 
land bridge into Siberia. 

“The data we collected paint a 
much richer picture of the divers- 
ity of fauna living in this environ- 
ment,’ said Froese, a researcher 
in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences and co-auth- 
or of the study. 

The University of Copenhagen’s 
Eske Willerslev led an international 


64 We still have much to 
learn about this Lost 
World of the Arctic.” 


Duane Froese 


team of scientists who studied both 
ancient plant DNA trapped in the 
permafrost and the stomach con- 
tents of frozen, mummified mam- 
moth carcasses to look at vegetation 
changes dating back 50,000 years. 


‘They found that forbs dominated 
plant fauna until around 10,000 
years ago—the time at which many 
megafauna became extinct—be- 
fore giving way to woody plants as 
the Arctic warmed at the end of 
the Pleistocene. 

Froese said the results show 
large animals like the mammoth 
were eating a more diverse diet than 
previously thought, with forbs sery- 
ing as a staple. Until now, scientists 
believed grasses were the main food 
source for these mammals, largely 
because these plants produce so 
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much pollen that has been well 
preserved in the geologic record, 
he said. 

These latest results paint a clearer 
picture about life on the “mammoth 
steppe, Froese added, but there’s 
still more scientific detective work 
to be done. 


“We still have much to learn 
about this Lost World of the Arctic. 
We now know a little more about 
how these animals likely sustained 
themselves, but we still have more to 
learn about what ultimately led to 
their extinction.” Wi 
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Sandra Robertso 


he Canadian Centre 

for Women in Science, 

Engineering, Trades and 
Technology (WinSETT Centre), 
led by the University of Alberta’s 
Margaret-Ann Armour, is receiv- 
ing $250,000 to help retain and 
advance female scientists and 
engineers working in the oil and gas 


sector across Alberta. 


66 The workplace is still 
not particularly inclusive, 
and research shows that 
diversity is a business 
imperative for better 
decision-making and 
more robust solutions 
to problems.” 


Margaret-Ann Armour 


Kellie Leitch, minister of labour and 
minister of status of women, was at 
the U of A Feb. 18 to announce the 
Government of Canada’s support 
for the WinSETT project. 

“We are pleased to support the 
WinSETT Centre to ensure that 
women are actively participating and 
prospering in Alberta's oil and gas 
sector, said Ambrose. “We know 
that investing in women’s prosperity 
is not only the right thing to do, but 
also the smart thing to do.” 

Armour, assistant dean of divers- 
ity in the Faculty of Science, has 
been nationally recognized for her 
work to support women in science 
for more than 30 years. She says this 
national outreach and development 
program will not only help women 
find their way in leadership roles in 
Alberta, but will also reach women 
across Canada. 

“The WinSETT programs 
are a natural outgrowth of 


WISEST (Women in Scholarship, 


Margaret-Ann Armour (second from right) and Rona Ambrose (right) were on hand to 


help the federal government announce a $250,000 investment in the WinSETT Centre. 


science—from 30 per cent in 1982 
to 53 per cent now—the next 
logical step is to support them as 
they make their way into leadership 
roles in the field” said Armour. 
Engineered for broad impact, 
the integrative WinSETT program 
1s nationally allied with industry, 
government, academia, associations, 


Engineering, Science and 
Technology), which began at 

the U of A in 1982 to encourage 
women to study science. And with 


Rona Ambrose, minister of 
health and regional minister for 
northern Alberta, on behalf of K. 


so Many women Now choosing 


unions and NGOs, to examine and 
address gender- and culture-based 
issues women face in finding their 
way in science, engineering and 


technology fields all across Canada. 


U of A brought into think-tank talks for 


new Silicon Valley in South America 


Randy Lievers 
t's not every day that a country makes plans to 
develop its own Silicon Valley—a high-tech city 
anchored by a top-tier research university and 
bursting with R&D facilities and startup incubators. 

But that’s exactly what’s on the rise on the north- 
ern edges of Ecuador’s highlands as its government 
plots out Yachay, a planned “City of Knowledge” 
meant to rival high-tech 
hubs like Shenzhen, 
China, and California's 
renowned yalley. 

And the University 
of Alberta may play a 
role in the bold new 
initiative. 

Britta Baron, vice- 
provost and associate 
vice-president (inter- 
national), headed to 
Urcuqui—a small town 
140 kilometres north- 
east of the Ecuadorean 
capital of Quito—to participate in a two-day workshop 
involving international leaders and innoyators in higher 


Britta Baron 


education. Participants at the first ever “International 
Academic Think Tank” offered insight and expertise as 
Ecuador transforms Urcuqui and the surrounding area 
into a burgeoning research community. 

“Tt’s definitely a remarkable initiative being under- 
taken,” says Baron. “Great universities and great 
research centres around the world all start from the 
minds of visionary people. They build consensus and 
find support to make their vision a reality. I’m excited 
to be part of the conversations.” 

Plans for Yachay began after the 2006 election of 
President Rafael Correa, an American- and European- 
educated economist who has been working to modern- 
ize Ecuador's economy through investment in research 
and education. 

Correa established a public company devoted to 
making Yachay a reality, and an extensive planning 
exercise was undertaken involving partnerships and 
consultations with international governments, indus- 
try and universities. Partners to date have included 
CalTech and the minds behind South Korea’s up-and- 
coming Incheon Free Economic Zone. A 

‘The end goal is a city of 80,000 people supported 


by a university, public research centres and dozens of 


high-tech enterprises. Construction is well underway 
on the university, which is the first phase of Yachay. The 
city and supporting research facilities will follow. 


sere i i TN be wt 
The U of A has been invited to see how its expertise can help 
create a “City of Knowledge” in Ecuador. 


Although it won't be fully operational until 2015, 
the university will start delivering classes to 200 stu- 
dents next month. About 500 teaching staff—includ- 
ing 40 PhD holders—have signed on to teach in the 
university's five priority research areas: life sciences, 
nanoscience, petrochemistry, renewable energy, and 
information and communications technology. 

Baron believes the U of A was tapped to participate 
given its closely aligned research expertise and strong 
international record. 

The academic think tank, which ran Feb. 11-12, 
brought together 75 international experts who pro- 
vided advice into curriculum development for Yachay’s 
professional and research degrees. Representatives 
discussed student learning both inside and outside the 
classroom, sharing best practices and lessons learned. 

Baron highlighted the U of A’s success in at- 
tracting cohorts of international graduate and 
undergraduate researchers through University of 
Alberta International's sponsored student program 
and research internship programs. She also touted the 
importance of embedding internationalization in the 
curriculum through education abroad experiences and 
the importance of co-operation between universities 
and industry. 

“It’s difficult to say at this point what, if any, role we 
might play, but it’s wonderful to be brought into the 
discussions. It speaks to our reputation globally,” says 
Baron. “We will listen carefully to understand where 
opportunities may exist and see where it can make sense 
for both parties to build bridges and develop sustain- 
able co-operation.” M 
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The research-intensive professional 
development programs the centre 
has developed have already been 
delivered to more than 700 partici- 
pants through 50 workshops since 
the centre was established in 2010. 

“The workplace is still not 
particularly inclusive, and research 
shows that diversity is a business 
imperative for better decision- 
making and more robust solutions 
to problems,” said Armour. 

The project’s other main activities 
are to develop a career-awareness 


program for Aboriginal and im- 
migrant women and girls, and to 
provide employers with resources 
and supports to promote diversity 
within their workplaces. 

The national funding will allow 
the program to increase economic 
opportunities for women, help 
retain and advance women in the oil 
and gas sector in Alberta, increase 
role models for girls and young 
women to make them feel that they 
can flourish in these careers, ease the 
shortage of scientists and engineers 
in Alberta by increasing the poten- 
tial pool, and have greater creativity 
and innovation through diversity in 
the workplace, thus strengthening 
the Canadian economy. 

Armour says the project’s out- 
comes will be shared with post-sec- 
ondary institutions and stakehold- 
ers across the country for the widest 
impact in addressing the barriers 
for women in science, engineering 
and technology. 

The WinSETT project was 
selected through the Government 
of Canada’s recent call for proposals 
entitled Opening Doors: Economic 
Opportunities for Women. Wi 


Olympics give arts students a 
chance to stretch their skills 


Faculty of Arts Staff 


he 2014 Winter Olympics will give the world a glimpse 

into the culture, history and politics of Russia. For a group 

of students at the University of Alberta, it will also give 
them an opportunity to practise their reading and writing skills 


in Russian. 


Jelena Pogosjan, professor in the Department of Modern 


Languages and Cultural Studies, is teaching a second-year Russian 
language course, which gives students a chance to expand their 
grammar and vocabulary, as well as listening and comprehension 


skills, through discussion of history, music, cinema, art—and now, 


the Olympic Games. 


“T get to learn a lot about my students because we have a lot 
of conversations and they love to tell stories about themselves 


and their families,’ said Pogosjan, who came to the U of Ain 
2002 from Tartu University in Estonia. “It’s a very homey, very 


cozy course.” 


The course, which takes place at a time when students are 


starting to engage more with the language, is a turning point for 


learners. Pogosjan says Russian is very fast-paced, so the course 


5 Supplied 


Jelena Pogosjan 


endeavours to get students to 
speak quickly and accurately. 
Pogosjan also introduces Russian 
culture into the classroom so the 
students feel more confident in 
their ability to read original texts 
or watch original movies. 

The classes are made up of a 
variety of students, from Russian 
heritage speakers who have 
learned from their grandparents, 
to students majoring in history 
and classics who are interested in 
the country itself. 


“Last term I had one really brilliant math student who was 
convinced that she needed Russian for math,” said Pogosjan. 
“Tt was remarkable how she could keep in mind different cases 


and phrases.” 


‘This year’s course was aligned with the Olympic Winter Games. 
Each student was asked to choose a sport to focus on, follow and 
present to the class, in Russian. The students then wrote an essay 
about the Olympics to further showcase what they had learned, 
with one catch: it had to be written in the Russian alphabet. 

“T really hope that this experience of the Winter Games opened 
their eyes, that they have the ability to understand the language,” 
said Pogosjan. “They can become really connected to Russian 


culture, politics and life.” Mi 
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If you received a Common Experience Payment, you could get 
$3,000 in Personal Credits for educational programs and services. 


The Indian Residential Schools Settlement Agreement. 
The healing continues. 


Since 2007, almost 80,000 former students have 
received a Common Experience Payment (“CEP”’) 
as part of the Indian Residential Schools Settlement 
Agreement. CEP recipients are now eligible to receive 
non-cash Personal Credits of up to $3,000, for either 
themselves or certain family members, for educational 
programs and services. 


What are Personal Credits? Personal Credits may 
be used for a wide range of educational programs and 
services, including those provided by universities, colleges, 
trade or training schools, Indigenous Institutions of Higher 
Learning, or which relate to literacy or trades, as well as 
programs and services related to Aboriginal identities, 
histories, cultures or languages. 


How much are Personal Credits? 
Adequate funds are available for 
each CEP recipient to receive up 
to $3,000 in Personal Credits, 
depending on your approved 
educational expenses. 


¢ Children 


Which educational entities and groups are included? 
A list of approved educational entities and groups has 
been jointly developed by Canada, the Assembly of 
First Nations and Inuit representatives. If an educational 
entity or group is not on the list, please consult the 
website for more information. 


Will I receive a cheque? No. Cheques will be issued 
directly to the educational entity or group providing 
the service. 


Who can use Personal Credits? CEP recipients can 
use the full amount themselves or give part or all of 
their Personal Credits to certain family members such 
as a spouse, child, grandchild or sibling, as defined in 


1-866-343-1858 °¢ 


CEP recipients have the option of 
sharing their Personal Credits with 
certain family members, such as: 


¢ Grandchildren « Siblings 


the terms and conditions. Personal Credits of multiple 
CEP recipients can be combined to support a group 
learning activity. 


How can I get Personal Credits? Each CEP recipient 
will be mailed an Acknowledgement Form. If you do 
not receive an Acknowledgement Form by the end of 
January 2014, please call 1-866-343-1858. Completed 
Acknowledgement Forms should be returned as soon 


as possible and must be postmarked no later than 
October 31, 2014. 


How do I redeem my Personal Credits? Once 
approved, you will be sent a personalized Redemption 
Form for each individual using Personal Credits at each 
educational entity or group. Once 
the Form is received, provide it 
to the educational entity or group 
listed. The educational entity 
or group must then complete 
and mail back the Redemption 
Form postmarked no later than 
December 1, 2014. 


What happens to unused Personal Credits? The value 
of unused Personal Credits will be transferred to the 
National Indian Brotherhood Trust Fund and Inuvialuit 
Education Foundation for educational programs. 


For more 


e Spouses 


information, including how Personal 
Credits. can ~be redeemed’ by “certain family 
members of CEP recipients that are deceased, 
visit www.residentialschoolsettlement.ca or call 


1-866-343-1858. 


The IRS Crisis Line (1-866-925-4419) provides 
immediate and culturally appropriate counselling 
support to former students who are experiencing distress. 


www.residentialschoolsettlement.ca 
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news [shorts] 


folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Glass Buffalo named Best New Magazine 


A literary magazine created by U of A students and graduates was 
named Best New Magazine of 2014 by the Alberta Magazine Awards. 

Glass Buffalo, which publishes fiction, nonfiction and poetry by cre- 
ative writing and design students at the U of A, began in September 2012 
as a limited-run collaboration between students in a creative nonfiction 
class and their professor, Janice Williamson. 

“Many people don’t know that the U of A has a great creative writing 
program,” said editor Matthew Stepanic. “The mandate now is to try to 
share the work of U of A students with the wider community, whether 
that is the rest of Edmonton or even the rest of Canada.” 

The magazine’s name, Glass Buffalo, came from the novel The Garneau 
Block by local author and U of A arts alumnus Todd Babiak. In the novel, 
a cast of Edmontonian characters suggest that the city build a museum in 
the shape of a buffalo head, made of glass. The first essay that appeared in 
the magazine, written by Dorothy Roberts and entitled “Glass Buffalo,” 
plays on that idea from Babiak’s novel, suggesting that a new Edmonton 
arena could also be shaped like a glass buffalo. 

“We liked that it was a literary, and local, reference. We also thought it 
sort of implied the mythic power of the U of A and its writing students,” 
said Stepanic. 


Exhibition showcases professor emerita’s life as art 


The work of U of A professor emerita Lyndal Osborne is on view in a 
new exhibition at the Art Gallery of Alberta running until April 27. 

Entitled Bowerbird, Life as Art, the exhibition traces Osborne's diverse 
body of work over her nearly 40-year career, beginning with large airbrush 
drawings from the mid-1970s and a selection of print works created 
between 1975 and 1995, as well as the large-scale sculptural installations 
she is now known for. 

Densely woven and deeply layered, Osborne’s sculptures are made of 
natural materials and found objects sourced from her vast personal col- 
lection, gathered from as far away as her native Australia to the prairies of 
Alberta. Incorporating industrial and technological objects and processes, 
her installations speak to the diversity and complexity of nature but also 
question the consequences of human intervention. 

Osborne, professor emerita in the Department of Art and Design, 
was instrumental in establishing the printmaking program at the U of A, 
where she taught for decades, inspiring generations of Alberta artists. 

Her work has been featured in more than 350 exhibitions worldwide, 
and is also on display in the current BMO World of Creativity: Cabinets 
of Curiosity at the Art Gallery of Alberta. 


Med students help Canadian peers prepare for exams 


U of A medical students are helping their colleagues across the country 
prepare for clinical examinations with the Edmonton Manual, a compre- 
hensive guide outlining more than 140 common clinical encounters. The 
third edition was released in December 2013. 

The manual began as an informal text compiled by graduat- 
ing medical students to help third-year medical students prepare for 
Objective Structured Clinical Examinations, which assess students’ 
clinical history taking and physical examination skills at the end of a 
clinical round. In 2009, senior medical students Shaheed Merani, Aaron 
Knox, Ryan Gallagher and Jasmine Pawa became inspired to create a 
formal publication. 

Medical students, residents and U of A staff physicians collaborated to 
produce the first edition of the Edmonton Manual in 2010. 

“Tt’s a ‘for students, by students’ publication,” said Anthony Lott, 
fourth-year medical student and the manual’s editor-in-chief. “There’s 
everything from physical exam stations—how you do a cardiac or respira- 
tory examination—to patients who come in with what we call undifferen- 
tiated problems.” 

‘The second edition, released in 2011, sold more than 1,700 cop- 
ies to university book stores, medical societies and individuals. Haran 
Yogasundaram, second-year medical student and junior director of 
marketing and sales for the manual, says the Amazon book listing also 
attracted medical students worldwide, including sales in Hong Kong 
and the United States. The third edition has sold about 350 copies since 
its release. 

As it developed, the manual proved its validity beyond the third-year 
clinical exams. First- and second-year medical students refer to it as they 
study for their year-end OSCEs, which teach the necessary skill sets to 
work with patients. And residents often refer to it as they prepare for their 
final licensing exams. 

Preparations have begun for the fourth edition, which is expected to 
be released in January 2015. 

The manual is published by the Medical Students’ Association. 
Proceeds from sales are distributed between the association for operating 
costs, the senior class's graduation fund and a charity of choice. 

The Edmonton Manual is available for purchase at edmontonmanual. 
com, on Amazon.ca, in the U of A bookstore and in medical bookstores 
across Canada. 


Team takes on unhealthy slums for 


shot at Hult Prize 


Bryan Alary 


team from the University of Alberta with a 

mission of helping vulnerable populations 

through efforts like making clean drinking 
water a reality in Kenya now has its sights set on an 
even tougher task: making the world’s slums healthier. 

The team of Abdullah Saleh, Abraam Isaac, Badeia 
Jawhari, Byron Berenger and Phil Bach—all U of A 
grads with the not-for-profit Innovative Canadians for 
Change, or [CChange—has advanced to the regional 
finals for the Hult Prize. Backed by the Clinton Global 
Initiative, the Hult Prize is a startup accelerator for so- 
cial entrepreneurship, offering $1 million in seed fund- 
ing and support to the winning team of post-secondary 
students and recent grads. 

The ICChange group was one of 300 teams to ad- 
vance to regionals—out of more than 10,000 applicants 
from around the world. 

“We are a small group trying to do very large things,” 
said Isaac. “Just making it through to the regional 
finals is homongous. We already feel like we’ve won, 
essentially, even if we don’t move on to the finals. Just 
getting ICChange’s name out there, having our ideas 
expressed on such a large scale, will do wonders for our 
organization.” 

ICChange has its roots at the U of A, where co- 
founders Saleh and Isaac met as medical students. 
Today, the pair and fellow Hult Prize teammates 
Berenger and Bach are now medical residents in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, while Jawhari, who 
earned a BCom at the U of A, is a master’s student in 
health informatics. 

Since the group’s founding in 2006, their goal 
has been to use their entrepreneurial skills for global 
development projects that not only help local popula- 
tions, but also can be sustained over time with the help 
of local partners. 

Much of their efforts, like the Kenya Ceramic 
Project, have focused on access to clean drinking 


| - 


The ICChange team of (L-R) Abdullah Saleh, Abraam Isaac, 
Badeia Jawhari, Byron Berenger and Phil Bach aims to improve 
health conditions in the world’s slums while competing for the 
2014 Hult Prize. 


water, with the group now expanding efforts to places 
like southeast Asia and improving cooking stoves for 
Burmese refugees. 

At the Hult Prize competition, ICChange will be 
tasked with improving the health of the world’s slum 
dwellers suffering from chronic diseases. The team can’t 
say much about their approach to the problem before 
the March competition, but Isaac says they’re focusing 
on using existing health-care networks and creating a 


model that can be used anywhere in the world. 


At stake is a spot in the finals next fall and a chance 
to meet former U.S. president Bill Clinton. Isaac said 
the experience can only benefit the organization’s long- 
term growth and ability to attract not only funding 
partners, but talent as well. It’s a successful formula 
that started at the U of A, which Isaac adds has always 
lent support through time, dollars and mentorship— 
even providing access to labs to develop their ideas 
and technologies. 

“The U of A really gave us the momentum to build 
our ideas, rather than kibosh a bunch of students who 
were trying to do something new.” Mi 


Jennifer Argo, professor of marketing in the Alberta School of Business, received the 2014 Erin Anderson Award 
from the American Marketing Association Foundation. The award recognizes an emerging female marketing scholar 


and mentor. 


“Jennifer Argo is not only a fantastically accomplished researcher, her mentoring of doctoral students and junior 
faculty (across the field and at various institutions) is unparalleled,” said Sandy Jap, chair of the award committee. 
“Over the course of her career she has demonstrated tenacity, grit and a great deal of compassion, all of which are 


synonymous with the spirit of the Erin Anderson award.” 


Nora Johnston will be the new director of the Alberta Centre for Active Living beginning March 24. Johnston, an 
alumna of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, has held senior leadership positions at Alberta Health, 


most recently as director in the Wellness Branch. 


“This hiring strengthens the centre and our faculty's management team,” said Kerry Mummery, dean of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and chair of the centre's executive management group. “We are excited about the opportun- 
ity to work with Nora. Her skills and qualifications will help carry the work of the centre forward, towards new and 
renewed partnerships, new initiatives and continued emphasis on the promotion of physical activity, physical activity 


research and knowledge mobilization.” 


“| hope to continue the centre's tradition of connecting and working with many practitioners, researchers, organiza- 
tions, communities, networks and partners, towards improving the health and quality of life of all Albertans through 


physical activity,” said Johnston. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 
LORD STRATHCONA MANOR. Condo. 
March 1st, Saskatchewan Dr, U of A. 
Very bright, clean, 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 
2 balcony, fireplace, river plus SW 
view, all appliances, underground park- 
ing. $1.400/month. 780-438-6410 or 
ppirquet@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
HOUSE/PET SITTER. 2014-2015 Faculty 
and excellent Border Collie seeking 
accommodation during home rebuild. 
Shannon. shansong@shaw.ca. 
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Education mural a fitting monument to Norman Yates, 1923-2014 


Michael Brown 


fall the University of Alberta landmarks that come 

to mind when people think back to their time on 

campus, none are more memorable than the massive 
blaze of colour that adorns nearly five storeys of the north 
wall of the Education North building. 

Known as West and North, the massive 6,500-square-foot 
mural was certainly the largest gift, if not the final one, of 
longtime art professor Norman Yates 
before he retired in 1989. 

Other gifts Yates imparted to the 
U of A included a string of paint- 
ings now in the U of A Museums 
collection and, more important, the 
influence he had on the legions of 
students who passed through his 


classroom in his 33 years on campus. 

Yates, who was known fora 
loving nature that shone through in 
his art, his students and his family and friends, died Feb. 9. 
He was 90. 

Although he was born in Calgary in 1923, Yates was raised 
on the still prairies of Saskatchewan, which might explain his 
approach to painting and his choice of canvas, at least three 
feet by six feet in size. 

“The very first thing that happens for me is the necessity 
of movement,’ said Yates to an interviewer while attending a 


Norman Yates 


Z ae eee 
Located on the north wall of the Education North Building, Norman Yates’ 
West and North is one of the most recognizable landmarks on campus. 


Victoria art exhibit in February of 2011. “I sense, with that 
kind of space in front of me, I must allow things to move. The 
only way to get movement in the beginning is to apply the 
paint in a very spontaneous way, so there is no planning.” 

In some ways, the same could be said of his career. Nobody 
could have planned for the outbreak of the Second World 
War, which altered any plans Yates had as he would end 
up serving for four years as a radar technician in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

After the war, Yates attended the Ontario College of Art, 
graduating in 1951. He lived in Toronto for three years with 
his wife Whynona before accepting a job in the U of A’s 
Faculty of Arts. 
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At the U of A, Yates had a chance to teach everything 
from art history to design. His own philosophy of art, 


beyond his own need for movement, focused on what’s really 


before the artist. 

“T like people to know that what you're dealing with, first 
of all, is a flat piece of paper and it’s totally surface,” said 
Yates. “You've got a real strong sense of surface, but at the 
same time, if the paper is white you can get also get a sense 
of being able to enter it and you think of it then as space. 
You have this juxtaposition between the space and sur- 
face. It’s what happens in between those things that makes 
the painting. 

“That is a visual dynamic, you might say, that keeps life 
and visual energy in the painting. All my work is based on 
those very simple notions.” 

Jim Corrigan, a former student of Yates’s and curator with 
the U of A art collection, says Yates referred to this concept 
as “landspace,’ an idea that evolved out of the beloved art 
professor’s “land studio,’ a quarter section of land Yates 
owned near Tomahawk where “he grew to think of the space 
in a painting or drawing as being all-encompassing, not just 
what was in front of the artist.” 

“The ultimate expression of this idea, of course, is his 
monumental mural, West and North,” said Corrigan, adding 
that Yates—just like the mural’s seemingly continuous mo- 
tion—was probably working till the end. 

“He never stopped painting.” 
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UNTIL MARCH 9 


Who Needs Feminism? This exhibition 
of photographs features students at 

the University of Alberta answering, in 
their own words, the question: why do 
you need feminism? Students at Duke 
University who wanted to challenge 
widespread misconceptions of feminism 
in contemporary Western culture started 
the Who Needs Feminism campaign. 
Photographs by Danielle Normandeau 
and Erin Fraser, undergraduate students 
in Women's and Gender Studies and 
members of Feminists at the U of A. 
Rutherford Galleria. 


UNTIL MARCH 9 


Nominations Open for Campus 
Sustainability Leadership Awards. The 
Office of Sustainability is accepting nom- 
inations for the Campus Sustainability 
Leadership Awards. The awards formally 
recognize the contributions of those 
helping the University of Alberta meet 
its sustainability goals. For more, visit 
sustainability.ualberta.ca/awards. 


FEB. 24 


International Update Session: 
International Development — The 
Role of Universities in a Changing 
Landscape with Walid Madhoun. 

In its 2005 Paris Declaration, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development outlined a practical, 
action-oriented roadmap to improve 
the quality of aid and its impact on 
international development. Walid 
Madhoun will explore the impact of the 
Paris Declaration and other multilateral 
agreements through thought-provoking 
case studies from his 20-plus years 
experience in international develop- 
ment. Madhoun has held leadership 
positions in Canadian organizations 
with national and international reach 
for more than 20 years. To register go 
to bit.ly/1ex0EIX. 12:30 p.m.—2:30 p.m. 
Telus Centre. 


A Reading Group on Teaching and 
Evaluating Writing. This reading group 
is open to faculty and instructors who 
are currently teaching or who are 
scheduled to teach in 2014. We will 
read and discuss chapters from John 
Bean's Engaging Ideas: The Professor's 
Guide to Integrating Writing, Critical 
Thinking, and Active Learning in the 


Classroom. All participants will receive 
a copy of this book. Receive your copy 
at the first meeting or email Heather 
Graves (hgraves@ualberta.ca) to 
arrange to pick yours up early. To regis- 
ter go to CTL.ualberta.ca. 3:30—-5 p.m. 
Telus Centre. 


FEB. 25 


Hi-Ho Mistahey! Film Screening 

& Panel Discussion with Alanis 
Obomsawin. In this 60-minute docu- 
mentary, acclaimed director Alanis 
Obomsawin exposes the often shocking 
results of the Canadian government's 
chronic underfunding and neglect of 
First Nations schools, and takes us 

to the heart of Shannen’‘s Dream, a 
national child- and youth-driven move- 
ment advocating for equitable and 
culturally based education for First 
Nations students. Following the screen- 
ing, Alanis Obomsawin will engage in 
discussion with panel members Cindy 
Blackstock (Faculty of Extension and 
First Nations Child & Family Caring 
Society), Charlene Bearhead (Project of 
Heart and Education Day Coordinator 
for TRC National Event) and Lillian 
Gadwa-Crier (Education Director, Treaty 
6). 4-6:30 p.m. Telus Centre. 


FEB. 26 —- MARCH 8 


Pride Week. The Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services, and 
OUTreach welcome you to U of Pride 
Week! For the schedule of events, 
featured activities, and ways that you 
can volunteer or donate to ensure that 
U of A Pride Week continues to remain 
a colourful and vibrant expression of 
our diverse campus community go to 
PrideWeek.ualberta.ca. 


FEB. 26 


Vocal Masterclass with Robin Phillips. 
Vocal Masterclass with Robin Phillips, 
artistic director and vocal coach of 
Meinigen Opera. Vocal Performance 
Majors in the Augustana Bachelor 

of Music program from the studio of 
Kathleen Corcoran participate in this 
vocal masterclass. The public is wel- 


come. Free event. 10:45 a.m.—12:45 p.m. 


Faith & Life Chapel, Camrose. 

Pink T-Shirt Day. The campus commun- 
ity will celebrate Pink T-Shirt Day as the 
culmination of efforts to raise aware- 
ness about bullying and harassment on 


campus. This event is part of Bullying 
Prevention Month at the U of A. It is 

an opportunity for students, staff and 
faculty members to learn more about 
both the impacts and resources for deal- 
ing with bullying on campus. Purchase 
your own exclusive U of A Pink T-shirt 
Day from the Bookstore from Feb. 3-26. 
Then wear your pink T-shirt Feb. 26 and 
head to Telus Centre at noon to take 

a group photo. For more, visit www. 
disclosure.ualberta.ca. 


Introduction to Flipping Your 
Classroom. In this session, we will pro- 
vide an introduction to flipping classes 
and discuss why flipping is becoming so 
popular in post-secondary institutions, 
how to go about reconceptualizing your 
course in a flipped format, and how 

to use your face-to-face time in more 
student-centred ways. We will also 
have some hands-on time with simple 
technology tools that will allow you to 
capture your lectures in video format 
using nothing more than a computer. 
To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca. Noon— 
1:30 p.m. 155B Education South. 


Using Adobe Connect for Lecture 
Capture. Are you thinking about captur- 
ing your face-to-face lectures? Adobe 
Connect may be the solution you're 
looking for. With Adobe Connect, you 
can capture your voice and whatever 

is happening on your computer screen 
while you're teaching. The system pro- 
duces recordings that can be viewed on 
any computer. In this workshop, we will 
go over the basic setup of creating an 
Adobe Connect room in eClass, config- 
uring your room to record lectures, the 
steps that need to be taken when you're 
ready to capture your lecture, and 

how to retrieve and edit your record- 
ings. To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca. 
2-3:30 p.m. 155B Education South. 


FEB. 27 


Formative Assessment and Feedback. 
Instructors are invited to examine con- 
cepts and issues around assessment. 
Participants will be introduced to the 
principles of effective assessment of 
student learning both from a forma- 
tive (i.e., assessment for learning) and 
summative (i.e., assessment of learn- 
ing) perspectives. Participants will also 
be offered an opportunity to explore 
different ways of providing feedback 


throughout the learning process and 
think about possible uses of an ePort- 
folio to help students document their 
learning. To register go to ctl.ualberta. 
ca. 10-11:30 a.m. TELUS Centre. 


Twitter in the Post-Secondary 
Classroom: Research Case Studies. 
This intermediate level session is 
intended for people who already know 
and understand how Twitter works, and 
are interested in how it is being used 

in post-secondary courses. The session 
will examine a number of case studies 
from various institutions across North 
America. We will explore how Twitter 
is being implemented in the post- 
secondary classroom and what research 
findings are emerging from those pro- 
jects. Please note that this session is 
research-focused and will not provide 
any specific instruction on how to use 
Twitter. Register at utsregistration.ual- 
berta.ca. Noon-1 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


Educated Reel: Music for Mandela. 
The opening film for our Educated 

Reel series explores the role that music 
played in the extraordinary life of one 
of the world’s most important icons, 
Nelson Mandela. Pieter de Vos, (‘14 
PhD), will share his experiences living 
in a post-apartheid South Africa. Music 
for the film was composed by U of A 
alumna, Amritha Vaz ('97 BA, ‘02 LLB). 
$6 in advance, $10 (adults) and $8 (stu- 
dents/seniors) at the door. 7 p.m. Metro 
Cinema (Garneau Theatre), 

8712 109 Street. 


FEB. 27 & MARCH 6 


Augustana’s “Blank Page” improvisa- 
tional comedy troupe performs at 
The Bailey Theatre. Thursday nights 
throughout the term, Augustana’s 
“Blank Page" improvisational comedy 
troupe will be performing at the Bailey 
Theatre in downtown Camrose. Shows 
are free to the public. 8—9:30 p.m. The 
Bailey Theatre. 


FEB. 28 


Deadline for University Teaching 
Awards Committee Awards. 
Nominations welcome for Award for 
Excellence in Graduate Teaching, 
Provost's Award for Early Achievement 
of Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, Rutherford Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching, 


Teaching Unit Award, William Hardy 
Alexander Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. Completed 
nomination packages are to be submit- 
ted to the Office of the Registrar, 105 
Administration Building. 

Nomination information and eligibility 
criteria are available online at policieson- 
line.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 1 


Pride Week Celebration — The 
Fabulous Night at FAB. Meet the 
members of the Pride Alumni Chapter 
and hear about our work to connect our 
alumni and help make campus a better 
place for our LGBTQ youth and allies. 
Register at alumni.ualberta.ca/Pride. 
7-10 p.m. FAB Gallery. 


MARCH 3 


Journeying Back to the Body: 
Reclaiming Indigenous Masculinities. 
Presentation by Sam McKegney, 
associate professor of Queens 
University and the author of 
Masculindians: Conversations about 
Indigenous Manhood. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
2-06 Pembina Hall. For more visit 
nativestudies.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 5 


The Land Reclamation International 
Graduate School Lecture Series: Land 
Reclamation Through An Aboriginal 
Lens. Please join us for a panel discus- 
sion on the importance of Aboriginal 
people's involvement in land reclama- 
tion policy development and work. Our 
panelists bring diverse perspectives from 
their communities, industry and private 
business in Alberta, B.C. and the Yukon. 
3 —4:30 p.m. E1-003 ETLC. 


MARCH 9 


Camrose & District Community 
Band in Concert. Performing a 
variety of selections, from standard 
concert band literature and marches, 
to jazz and movie themes. Directed 
by Tom Spila. The band is comprised 
of musicians from the Camrose and 
area, as well as a significant number 
of Augustana students. Silver collec- 
tion at the door. 2—3 p.m. Faith & 
Life Chapel, Camrose. 
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Alberta Sports 
Hall of Fame 


welcomes 
Horwood 


Matt Gutsch 


on Horwood, who 

coached the University 

of Alberta Golden Bears 
basketball team for 26 years, has 
been announced as a member of 
the 2014 Alberta Sports Hall of 


Fame induction class. 


Don Horwood 


Horwood will be officially 
enshrined May 30 at the Alberta 
Sports Hall of Fame induction ban- 
quet, held annually in Red Deer. 

Originally from Carbonear, N.L., 
Horwood served as Golden Bears 
head coach from 1983 to 2009, and 
in that time guided the U of A to 
three national championship titles 
(1994, 1995 and 2002), two silver 
medals and 15 national champion- 
ship tournament appearances. His 
313 regular-season wins is a Canada 
West record. During his tenure, the 
Golden Bears also amassed seven 
Canada West titles, and Horwood 
himself was a three-time national 
coach of the year. 


Horwood guided the 
U of A to three national 
championship titles and 
was a three-time national 
coach of the year. 


Recently inducted into the 
U of A Sports Wall of Fame 
(2013), Horwood was also named 
the Alberta Basketball Provincial 
Coach of the Year twice (1994 and 
1995), and was given the City of 
Edmonton Salute to Excellence in 
2007-08.M 


| News Staff 


he Government of Alberta Budget 

2014 introduced on March 6 included 

no change to the base Campus Alberta 
grant, an announcement that the University of 
Alberta anticipated and prepared for in its draft 
institutional budget. 

“We believe that strong investment in 
Alberta's post-secondary sector is critical to the 
future prosperity and social well-being of the 
province and Albertans,” said U of A president 
Indira Samarasekera. “The University of Alberta 
is an important catalyst to prosperity and social 
innovation, through bold, creative research that 
solves economic and social problems; through 
outstanding teaching that prepares students for 
tomorrow's jobs and challenges; and through 
talented alumni who are already making their 
impact felt here and globally.” 

According to highlights listed on the 
Government of Alberta's website, the budget 
includes $32.5 million in new money targeted 
specifically to opening up spaces for 2,000 new 
students across the province and stimulating col- 
laboration throughout Campus Alberta. 


y : 
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Election season 


On March 6, Quad enjoyed a fresh blanket of snow and the latest round of Students’ Union election signs. 


Samarasekera said she and senior leadership 
will continue to work with government to en- 
sure the university has the operational funding 
needed to fully sustain the institution’s teaching 
and research-intensive enterprise. The U of A 
is also exploring new revenue streams that will 
help enable the institution to pursue excellence 
and compete with the best public universities in 
the world. 


G6 We believe that strong investment 
in Alberta’s post-secondary sector 
is Critical to the future prosperity 
and social well-being of the 
province and Albertans.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


Samarasekera reiterated her appreciation 
for new provincial funding sources announced 
earlier this week, such as the Social Innovation 
Endowment, for which she strongly advocated. 
Funds generated from the $1-billion endowment 
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‘Campus Alberta provincial grant remains unchanged 


will go toward social science, humanities and fine 
arts research, knowledge application and creative 
activity, “significantly enhancing” our capacity to 
meet Alberta's social and cultural opportunities 
and challenges, she said. 

The budget also outlines $7 million in 
program funding each year over 10 years for the 
Peter Lougheed Leadership Initiative, a partner- 
ship between the U of A and The Banff Centre. 
Samarasekera called it a “significant investment” 
and good news for all U of A students. 

The government's investment will be 
shared between the two partners. The U of A’s 
component, the Peter Lougheed Leadership 
College, will give students access to new and en- 
hanced leadership programming that reflects the 
diversity and strengths of the U of A, she added. 

“This support enables us to proceed with the 
planning now underway, and over the coming 
months and years, build a pre-eminent leader- 
ship program that will inspire U of A students 
and alumni to the exemplary leadership once 
displayed by one of our most beloved alumni, 
Peter Lougheed.” 


Continued on page 3 
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Broadus Lecture to challenge empire with skin 


Geoff McMaster 


or most Edmontonians, 

Klondike Kate is a kitschy 

mascot for one of the city’s 
oldest summer fairs, a figure that, 
since 1962, has helped bring the 
K-Days gold-rush theme to life. 


English professor Cecily Devereaux 

lifts the veil on the subversive lives of 
19th-century erotic dancers in this year’s 
Broadus Lectures. 


And yet, as two-dimensional 
as Kate might seem today, she 
was based on a real erotic dancer, 
Kathleen Rockwell, who made a 
name for herself in the dance halls of 
Dawson City, Yukon, at the end of 
the 19th century. 

When she left the Yukon to settle 
in Oregon, she set out to deliberately 
exploit her spicy Klondike celebrity, 
printing matchbooks embossed with 
her image and selling faux souvenirs 
from Dawson City. She even bought 
a car so she could ride in Klondike 
nostalgia parades—all to nurture an 
iconic image that would for a time 
stake its claim in North American 
popular culture. 

Klondike Kate is just one erotic 
dancer of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries that Cecily Devereux will 
examine in the Broadus Lectures, 
an annual showcase of research in 
the U of A’s Department of English 
and Film Studies. Her three talks 
on March 10, 12 and 14 will look at 
early erotic dance in North America 
as “a spectacular display of skin in a 
system that would grow to become 
a multi-billion-dollar industry 
and the contemporary culture of 
‘stripper chic.” 

What interests Devereux is the 
alternatives these dancers provided 
to educated, white, middle-class 
women of the British Empire, 
refusing to submit to the patriarchal 
demands and gender expectations of 
their time. Devereux’s project began 
when she noticed a pronounced 
dearth of writing by women in the 


archive—especially by those who 


moved across national borders—be- 
yond the narrowly circumscribed 
boundaries of the conventional 
travel narrative. 

“You really begin to wonder, 
where are the other people in 
this imperial scene, the people 
who aren't accounted for in that 
record?” she says. “So I started 
looking for them... sex workers 
travelling with military groups, or 
others not put into the record in 
the same way as other legitimate or 
respectable women. 

“What I found is there are a lot 
of women moying around the em- 
pire in ways that are different from 
other women, producing an idea of 
femininity, especially white fem- 
ininity, that isn’t exactly the same 
as the more familiar middle-class 
traveller. They’re travelling around 
without the kind of identity that 
gets put into a passport, and they’re 
often working outside the law, 
and end up producing a different 
idea of the empire itself, or at least 
some different contours. And they 
make themselves into these kind of 
pseudonyms, into these icons.” 


66 They challenged the 
system at every level: 
they challenged empire 
as a structure, they 
challenged nation as 
a confining, restricting 
boundary and they 
challenged patriarchy in 
the taking of their own 
names and the way they 
move into the world as 
women, making very 
clear their knowledge of 
themselves as women.” 


Cecily Devereaux 


Lola Montez, for example, was 
born Elisa Gilbert in Ireland but 
for most of her life travelled around 
in the guise of a Spanish dancer. 
And the Toronto-born Beulah 
Maude Durrant changed her name 
to Maude Allen, travelled around 
Europe and became famous for 
her Dance of the Seven Veils and 
her provocative version of Salomé, 
based on the controversial play by 


Oscar Wilde. 


? 


"Uh 


Kathleen Rockwell, alias Klondike Kate, gained fame as a burlesque dancer at the end of 
the 19th century. She appears here in a 1900 act called “Searless and Rockwell.” 


The lives of these dancers were by 
and large tragic, says Devereux, and 
many ended up destitute. Klondike 
Kate hooked up with a waiter, 
Alexander Pantages, in the Yukon, 
and with her own money helped him 
establish a vaudeville theatre circuit 
that would bring him enormous 
fame and wealth. But Pantages left 
Kate for another woman, and she 
was crushed. 

And ina published article called 
“The Cult of the Clitoris,” Allan 
was accused by British MP Noel 
Pemberton Billing of being a lesbian 
German spy. Allan sued Billing for 
criminal libel, launching a hugely 
sensational trial, but in the end she 
lost after being further accused of the 
debased sexual acts evoked in Wilde's 
play, including necrophilia. 

Despite their sad circumstances, 
however, these women were far from 
mere victims, says Devereux. They 
made deliberate, subversive choices 
with their lives. While saddled with 
illness, poverty and opprobrium, 


they were at the same time “com- 
pletely defiant.” 

“They challenged the system at 
every level; they challenged empire 
as a structure, they challenged 
nation asa confining, restricting 
boundary and they challenged 
patriarchy in the taking of their own 
names and the way they move into 
the world as women, making very 
clear their knowledge of themselves 
as women.” 

In the end, however, it isn’t so 
much a thesis Devereux aims to 
convey in her talks as a series of ques- 
tions. The central query: “What hap- 
pens in the Anglo-imperial context 
that makes it worthwhile for women 
to take their clothes off and dance?” 

The Edmund Kemper Broadus 
Lectures are held every year in hon- 
our of the U of A’s first English pro- 
fessor, exploring current scholarship 
in literary, cultural and film studies. 

To view a promotional video on 
Devereaux’s talk, go to http://youtu. 
be/o8wUFfKXuRL 


2014 Broadus Lectures 


Professor Cecily Devereux will give a talk entitled Empire's Skin Show: The 
Business of Erotic Dance in the Long 19th Century. These three lectures focus 
on the emergence in 19th-century North America of the business of erotic 
dance, the spectacular display of skin in a system that would grow to become 
a multi-billion-dollar industry and the contemporary culture of “stripper chic.” 


March 10 — Instead of dance, they're doing ideology: Notes toward reading 

a medium; March 12 — Body capital: Salome and the Head; March 14 — Mapping 
the unsettler subject: Travels with Klondike Kate and other worldly women. 
3:30-5 p.m. Lecture Theatre 1 Humanities Centre. 


Uof A alumnus donates $5 million to medical programs 
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n inspired past at the University of 

Alberta has encouraged a former history 

student to change the future of medicine 
with a $5-million bequest gift (donor’s name 
withheld by request). 

The donor’s remarkable personal history 
includes writing dozens of publications and teach- 
ing for more than 23 years at universities across 
Canada including Waterloo, McGill and Western 
Ontario. Still, the U of A left an impression. 

“In 1960, I was invited by the head of history 
at the U of A to complete a doctoral fellowship, 
offered with funding,” he said. He finished the pro- 
gram in three years, a feat that may not have been 
possible without financial support. “Giving back is 
a debt of gratitude. I owe the University of Alberta 


everything. I owe them my entire career. It really 
feels like leaving a gift to family.” 

With such fond memories of a career teaching 
history, it may seem odd that the donation has 
been designated to the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry. “My father died when I was 20 years 
old, and my uncle, a father figure, also died sey- 
eral years later from cancer. I feel like the funds 
will have a chance to make an impact and create 
change in the medical field,” he explained. 

While the donation will fund an endowed chair 
in medicine, specific research and program designa- 
tions have been left to the discretion of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry. “The impact of this sup- 
port is monumental,” said David Evans, vice-dean of 
research in the faculty. “It allows our scientists and 
clinicians to collaborate and leverage their strengths 
to place laser focus on determining exactly what 


cause of a disease needs to be attacked and overcome 
in order to provide the best care for the patient.” 


66 The impact of this support is 
monumental.” 


David Evans 


But for the generous donor, the funds 
shouldn't only create a brighter future in the field 
of medicine: “I would like other University of 
Alberta alumni to consider giving a bequest gift as 
well, and together making a greater impact on the 
Next generation of graduates.” 

For more information on bequest giving, 
please contact Michele Shea at 780-492-2394 or 
michele.shea@ualberta.ca i 
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Funds help measure the impact of community service-learning 


Michael Brown 


n annual surveys at the end of courses, 

students report that participating in the 

Community Service-Learning program 
enhances their learning. 

However, little is known about the im- 
pact CSL has on students’ future career and 
education plans—knowledge that could be 
useful in shaping course design and delivery, 
and bringing a little attention to a program 
that exists largely as the best-kept secret 
on campus. 

To learn more about longer-term impacts 
of participation in curricular CSL on stu- 
dents across faculties, a fact-finding mission 
is underway thanks to a $40,000 Teaching 
and Learning Enhancement Fund grant 
given to a team led by Alison Taylor early 
last year. 

“We set out to learn more about the 
long-term impact of CSL on participants, 
and where the students would like to see 
more CSL,’ said Taylor, professor in the 
Department of Educational Policy Studies 
and director of the Community Service- 
Learning program. 

Taylor and her team, which includes 
Mary Richards of Campus Saint-Jean, Zane 


Hamm in the Faculty of Education, John 
Simpson in the Faculty of Arts and former 
U of A post-doctoral fellow Milosh Rakoy, 
sent out invitations to more than 1,800 
former CSL students dating back to 2005. 
All told, 552 responded back. Of those, 
438 participated in a CSL placement and 
87 took a CSL course but did not opt for 
a community placement. “We wanted to 
be able to 
compare 
with students 
who don’t 
have CSL 
experience.” 
The 
students 
were nearly 
unanimous 
in praise of 
their CSL 
experience: 
98 per cent of former CSL students said 
Participation in community organizations is 


Alison Taylor 


important for overall social development. A 
similar majority also felt that CSL partici- 
pation was important in developing their 
professional networks (94.9 per cent) and 
employability skills (95.9 per cent). 


Scores for questions regarding recom- 
mending participation in CSL and impres- 
sion asa learning strategy were just short 
of 90 per cent, and 94 per cent felt CSL 
contributed to an increased interest in 
community engagement. 

“Typically, this is a group that is active in 
the community, but it was nice to see that al- 
most a quarter of respondents continued to 
volunteer with their CSL partner organiza- 
tions after their course ended,” said Taylor. 
Overall, 89 per cent continued to volunteer 
in the community in some capacity. 

The majority of respondents also felt 
strongly that their CSL experience prepared 
them for life beyond university by improving 
their teamwork and leadership skills. 

Open-ended responses offered by par- 
ticipants showed a clear line between CSL 
placement and career path or degree chosen 
for some. 

“Tt changed my degree and career path, 
and I’m now employed in the same capacity 
I completed my CSL in, wrote one respond- 
ent. Another said, “I was ready to leave my 
degree and take a year trying to figure what I 
wanted to do, when the CSL course helped 
make up my mind without having to leave 
my studies.” 


Endowments an investment in human prosperity 


linia 


Taylor said such strong testimonials are 
evidence that CSL is a valuable and reward- 
ing piece of a student's education and can be 
a valuable tool in creating awareness of the 
program, which currently involves a small 
proportion of U of A students. 

“CSL doesn’t fit every course, but if 
students are saying CSL is valuable, maybe 
faculties will be more willing to listen to 
that,” she said. “And from a student perspec- 
tive, knowing what other students have said 
about CSL is valuable in helping them make 
up their own minds.” 

Taylor says she wishes every student 
could go the CSL route, and not just 
because it is a great way for students to see 
their education in action while paying trib- 
ute to their communities. 

“CSL meets students’ need to feel useful 
and develop networks, while giving them 
a bit more control over their own learning. 
And who knows, down the road it might be 
useful in helping students sort out what they 
want to do after university.” 1 


Alberta Budget 2014 
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wo new provincial investments in social 

and agricultural innovation provide an 

essential link to important research be- 
ing done at the University of Alberta and to the 
future prosperity and well-being of all Albertans. 

Uof A President Indira Samarasekera ap- 

plauded the creation of the Social Innovation 
Endowment and Agriculture and Food 
Innovation Endowment, both introduced in the 
Alberta legislature as cornerstone pieces of Bill 
1. Samarasekera called both funds an investment 
in the kind of research that can improve how 
Albertans come together and build commun- 
ity, inspire creative works, solve social problems 
such as poyerty and family violence, and gener- 
ate future growth in Alberta's agriculture and 
food sectors. 


6 6 The establishment of new research 
funds affirms in very strong terms 
the value universities, like ours, bring 
to the communities that support us.” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


“In today’s knowledge economy, we know 
there is a critical need for individuals who are 
adept at finding and transforming knowledge into 
social innovations that can incite positive social, 
cultural, and political change across all sectors,” 
said Samarasekera. “I applaud the Government of 
Alberta for showing such critical leadership—not 
only for creating the Social Innovation Fund, 
but also for funding it at a level commensurate 
with the importance of the work it will promote 
and support. 

“The Agriculture and Food Innovation 
Endowment is also very good news and strong 
recognition of the role that research has histor- 
ically played in the development of one of this 
province’s most important industries.” 

Samarasekera called the $1-billion Social 
Innovation Endowment—the largest in Canada— 
“truly extraordinary.” It’s the “third pillar” of 
research funding for which she has long advo- 
cated, It can do for the arts, social sciences and 
humanities what the Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research Endowment has done for 


advancing medical science and the health of 
Albertans, or what the Alberta Heritage Science 
and Engineering Research Endowment has meant 
for discoveries in those fields. 

Lesley Cormack, dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
said the endowment is an exciting opportunity 
for her faculty, 
noting arts 1S 
a key player 
in addressing 
issues such 
as violence, 
discrimination, 
northern living 
and artistic ex- 
pression. 

“There's 
now an op- 
portunity for our researchers to extend their 
reach and connect with Alberta's communities 
to deliver innovative solutions to some of the 
challenges facing the province and the world,” 
Cormack said. 

The $200-million Agriculture and Food 
Innovation Endowment provides enhanced fund- 
ing for basic and applied agricultural research, 
and supports value-added product development 
and commercialization. 

John Kennelly, dean of the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences, 
said research shows investment in agriculture and 
food science guarantees high internal rates of 
return—generally exceeding costs by 10 to one 
or greater. U of A research in this area has had a 
direct impact on Albertans’ quality of life, from 
rescuing the canola industry from ruin due to 
blackleg disease to breakthroughs in hybrid cattle 
breeding that have made Alberta a world leader in 
beef production. 

“This new fund will enhance our ability to 
continue to provide solutions with our partners 
and generate economic opportunities and wealth 
for Alberta,’ Kennelly said. 

Samarasekera said the U of A looks forward to 
further details about both endowments as Bill 1 
proceeds in the legislature, and to working with 
Campus Alberta partners in advancing research 
and ideas that can benefit every corner of the 
province and beyond. 

“The establishment of new research funds 
affirms in very strong terms the value universi- 
ties, like ours, bring to the communities that 
support us.’ Mi 


Continued from page 1 


Budget 2014-15 also included $13 million to add a new Islamic 
garden to Devonian Botanic Gardens, which the university has been 
developing in partnership with His Highness, the Aga Khan. 

Samarasekera said she will update the campus community in great- 
er detail about the Comprehensive Institutional Plan and the 2014-15 
institutional budget during a March 19 campus forum. The forum 
runs from 3 to 4 p.m. in L1-490 Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. 


+ 28 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 
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Edmonton realtors 
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Platinum club 

« Born and raised in Buenos 

Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 

+ Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Job shadowing sparks career potential 


Bev Betkowski 


or most students, Reading 
Week was a chance to take 
a break. But many at the 
riversity of Alberta spent the 
veek learning one of life's biggest 
essons—picking the line of work 
ust right for them. 

A record number of undergradu- 
wes, graduates, post-docs and even 
some alumni from various faculties 
took part in the CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre job shadow program, 
is it placed students into Edmonton 
workplaces to give them an idea 
of what kind of careers they'd find 
most fulfilling. 

The job shadow program has 
grown steadily since it was launched 
by CAPS, from 62 pairings in 2011 
to 233 this year, matched with 152 
job hosts. The demand also hit a 
record of 475 student applications 
this year, reflecting the program's in- 
creasing popularity. A career centre 
jointly created by CAPS with the 
faculties of arts and science has also 
resulted in the highest-ever number 
of participating students from those 
areas, with 54 from arts and 52 
from science. 

“Te tells us that students want to 
make meaningful connections as 
they decide on careers,” said Joan 
Schiebelbein, director of CAPS. 
“This program really reflects the 
U of A values of discovery learning 
and about connecting communities, 
in a way that makes sense to stu- 
dents and to potential employers. 

“That learning is very positive; it 
brings an awareness of themselves, 


what drives them and what oppor- 
tunities are available,” she added. 
Students like Lindsay Jessup 
spent a day with one or more 
workplace hosts, getting a feel 
for the work at hand. Jessup, a 
third-year sociology student in the 
Faculty of Arts, shadowed Mary 
Pat Barry, vice-president of com- 
munications for Alberta Innoyates 


— Technology Futures. 


66 The growth in job 
shadow interest tells 
us that students want 
to make meaningful 
connections as they 
decide on careers.” 


Joan Schiebelbein 


Intrigued by the field of com- 
munications, Jessup leapt at the 
chance to shadow Barry, a U of A 
alumna from the Faculty of 
Extension. “It seemed like a good 
choice for someone who wants to 
work with people, and with my soci- 
ology background, it might make a 
great career for me.” 

Jessup spent a day with Barry, 
attending meetings that sparked her 
excitement as an arts student. “They 
really worked as a team, and I loved 
the creativity behind it; they put 
their own personalities into what 
they do. I’ve always had an organ- 
ized, creative side. I like the fact that 
there’s a job that is perfect for that.” 


Jessup now plans to focus the 
last two years of her studies on 
earning qualifications to apply 
to the U of A’s Master of Arts in 
Communications and Technology 
(MACT) program, and in getting 
some writing published. She also 
plans to build her listening skills 
through volunteer work on campus. 

Barry, who holds a MACT de- 
gree, has hosted U of A students for 
a few years and sees the job shadow 
program as a stepping stone to 
strengthening Alberta's future. 

“The University of Alberta has 
gone out of its way to find creative 
ways to link the students and their 
abilities to employers in Alberta, 
which is particularly important 
right now. We are trying to retain 
the best and brightest of Alberta 
graduates here. Alberta businesses 
need their skills and their enthusi- 
asm. This is a perfect way to intro- 
duce them to the workplace and 
start to build a relationship. These 
students could very well be our 
employees of the future,” she said. 

Sharing her experience as a 
U of A alumna is especially reward- 
ing, Barry added. 

“Alumni know first-hand the 
benefit of a U of A degree, so it 
behooves us to give back. Through a 
program like CAPS, the university 
becomes a launch pad for the great 
things the students of today will 
make happen.” 

Alumni play a valuable part 
in helping students along in the 
self-discovery process when choos- 


ing a career path, Schiebelbein 
added. “Students like to hear how 


Kidney stones may signal heart problems 


Amy Hewko 


new study from University of Alberta research- 
ers suggests that patients, particularly women, 
with a history of kidney stones may be at a 

higher risk for stroke and heart attack. 

The study, published in the Clinical Journal of 

the American Society of Nephrology, was led by Todd 

\lexander, associate professor of pediatrics and 

idjunct professor of physiology in the Faculty of 


Medicine & Dentistry. 


The researchers analyzed information over 12 years 
from more than three million Canadian patients over 
the age of 18. Alexander compared the prevalence of 
heart attacks, stoke and artery bypass surgeries in pa- 
tients who had a kidney stone with that among the rest 


of the population. Results showed that patients who 


had at least one kidney stone were significantly more 
likely to experience heart attack, stroke or artery bypass 
surgeries, regardless of age or other illness. 

Women were particularly vulnerable: young women 
with a history of kidney stones were three times more 
likely to experience a heart-related complication. 

“We were able to show that people who had kidney 
stones were more likely to get acute myocardial infare- 
tion [heart attacks], strokes and revascularization 


procedures,’ Alexander said. 


The link may be life-altering for patients with a 
history of kidney stones because it offers an early 
indication that they should pay close attention to 
their heart health. High blood pressure is strongly 
tied to heart-related illnesses but, unless it has been 
previously diagnosed by a physician, patients are often 
unaware they have the condition. Kidney stones, on 
the other hand, are painful and require immediate 


medical attention. 


“We call hypertension the silent killer,” Alexander 
explained. “You're not aware you're hypertensive. 
Kidney stones are different; you're very aware you have 
a kidney stone. This is potentially a mechanism for one 
to be identified earlier for screening.” 


Todd Alexander led a study showing a link between kidney 
stones and heart problems, particularly for young women. 


By being screened earlier, patients will be better 
equipped to control health indicators like blood pres- 
sure and cholesterol levels. This benefits the patient's 
health and eases cost to the health-care system for 
emergency procedures. 

To reduce risk of developing kidney stones, phys- 
icians recommend drinking plenty of water, limiting 
salt intake, limiting soda intake and getting plenty of 
calcium. But can these habits potentially ward off a 


stroke or heart attack? 


creased risk.” 


“I would like to think they do, but it’s not known? 
Alexander said. “I don’t think it’s going to hurt. Less 
sodium will decrease your blood pressure and likely 
decrease your cardiovascular risk. 

“Just because you have a kidney stone doesn’t mean 
you're going to have a heart attack. Just because you 
don’t have a kidney stone doesn’t mean you won't. It’s 
not a direct association; it’s simply a marker of in- 


Alexander now hopes to confirm that the associa- 
tion between kidney stones and heart disease is causal. 
Pending the results of the secondary study, he would 
like to investigate whether expelling more calcium 


through urine decreases the cardiovascular risk. 
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Lindsay Jessup spent the day job shadowing Mary Pat Barry, vice-president of 
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communications for Alberta Innovates — Technology Futures. 


ot 


impact when they hear that directly 
from alumni.” 


CAPS created a career network to 
link with U of A alumni, build a 


forum and broaden connections in 


th 


also creates some vital connec- 
tions between U of A curricu- 
lum and emerging career areas, 


NYe 


Supplied 


her people have done it. It has “This year we had a placement 
with the City of Edmonton in 
urban planning, which coincides 
with things like the Planning 


Program jointly offered by the 


To build on that engagement, 


U of A’s arts and science faculties.” 
Other placements also happened 
in a mix of not-for-profit, public 
and private sectors including a 


e working world. 

‘The job shadow experience 
bank, an animal shelter, a video 
game company and a government 
task force. Mi 
hiebelbein noted. 


Royal Alexandra Hospital 
Foundation names first research 


chair in ophthalmology 


Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation Staff 


he Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation and the University 

of Alberta’s Department of Ophthalmology and Visual 

Sciences announced the appointment of Ian MacDonald as 
the inaugural holder of the Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation’s 
Research Chair in Ophthalmology. 

Funded by the Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation, the new 
chair in ophthalmology is an endowment established to support 
ophthalmic research at the U of A and the Regional Eye Centre at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital. 

Thanks to community support and proceeds from the Full House- 
Lottery, the $3-million Research Chair in Ophthalmology will 
foster important research in various fields in ophthalmology. The 
chair will become an integral support for the research mission of the 
Department of Ophthalmology and Visual Sciences. 

“Dr. MacDonald has a long and distinguished career and has 
been both a friend to our foundation and a mentor to many in the 
field of ophthalmology,’ said Andrew Otway, president and CEO of 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation. “He is the perfect fit for 
this position.” 

MacDonald has been the president of the Canadian Association 
of Pediatric Ophthalmologists and the Association of Canadian 
University Professors of 
Ophthalmology. He is an editor 
emeritus of the Canadian Journal 
of Ophthalmology and currently 
serves on the editorial board of 
Survey of Ophthalmology and the 
American Journal of Ophthalmology 
for Genetics. 

MacDonald’s areas of interest are 
inherited ocular disorders, in particu- 
lar, maculopathies and choroideremia. 
In 2009, in recognition of his work in 
Canada to foster the development of 
academic ophthalmology, he was elected as a Fellow of the Canadian 
Academy of Health Sciences. 

“We're very grateful for the tremendous support shown to the 
department from the Royal Alexandra Hospital Foundation,” said 
MacDonald. “This important endowment will provide us with stable 
funding for our future research.” 

MacDonald plans to use the funds to support trainees who will be 
engaged in studies on the prevention of blindness, and, in particular, 
his efforts to build a centre for ocular gene therapy at the Regional 
Eye Centre. 

The Regional Eye Centre at the Royal Alexandra Hospital plays 


a major role in eye health in Western Canada. Through its affiliation 
with the Department of Ophthalmology and Visual Sciences, the 


centre serves as a major teaching and research facility, serving patients 
> 

from the Edmonton area, northern Alberta, northern B.C. and the 

Northwest Territories. 


lan MacDonald 
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ALES statt member recognized for outstanding service 


Elizabeth Ng of every student's academic 
requirements, alerts them to 
hey call her “Golden scholarship and grant oppor- 
Mama Bear.” tunities, pushes for professional 
Robin McClelland, development and makes sure 
graduate student service co- theses are completed properly. 


ordinator in the Department 
of Resource Economics and 
Environmental Sociology, 66 tf i have something 
won the Non-Academic Staff a Soh 
Award from the Graduate exciting or I'm in a 


Students’ Association. little funk, | want to go 
“T’m really so touched by this see her. She’s just that 

award,” said McClelland, who nef 

was nominated by REESSA, person you go to—it's 

the department's graduate almost a knee-jerk 

student association. ; reaction for me.” 
McClelland takes care of the 

department’s 80-plus graduate Amanda Long 


students. She has developed 
an orientation package for 


the students’ first few weeks, “T do everything from recruit- 
makes sure they're well funded ment to graduation and every- 
and paid on time, keeps track thing in between. My number 


one concern is always the stu- 


dents,” explained McClelland. 


aE 


Robin McClelland 


But that’s only the admin- 
istrative side of her work. 
Graduate student Amanda Long, 
a REESSA vice-president, says it’s 
McClelland’s personal touch that 
makes her a winner. 

“If I have something exciting or 
I’m ina little funk, I want to go see 
her. She’s just that person you go 
to—it’s almost a knee-jerk reaction 


UofA partners to preserve access to Canada’s past 


Lisa Bowker the Digital Content Infrastructure for the Human and 

nnn TNE SC SOcial Sciences (Gl) project managed by @RIKINE 
significant collection of more than 77,000 Canadiana.org provided master copies of the micro- 
volumes of pre-1920 Canadian publications fiche, which the Internet Archive used for scanning on 
is now freely available online for anyone, any- _ site at the U of A Libraries. 


where in the world, thanks to a partnership between 
University of Alberta Libraries, the Canadian Research 
Knowledge Network (CRKN), Canadiana.org and the 
Internet Archive. 

The Canadiana Collection comprises publications 
dating back to the early 17th century that are about 
Canada, or written and published by Canadians. Users 
can easily. browse through the collection by topic: Arts 
and Literature, History and Geography, Religion, 
Science and Technology, and Social Science; and can 
then narrow their search by language, place, subject, 
and other filters. 

Highlights of the collection include books and 
other documents relating to Confederation, prohibi- 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
LIBRARIES 


CANADIANA 


The Canadiana Collection makes available 77,000 volumes of 


tion, popular medicine, immigration, statistics, the War  pre-1920 Canadian publications online. 


of 1812, the First World War, Louis Riel and the build- 
ing of Canada’s national railway. 


The items in the collection were originally The University of Alberta Libraries is proud 
gathered by the Canadian Institute for Historical that this partnership enables everyone with an 
Microreproductions (CIHM) from collections across _ Internet connection to explore this incredible col- 


the country, then made available through libraries using lection of Canadian culture online,’ said Gerald 
the best technology of the day, microfiche. Now, high- Beasley, U of A chief librarian and vice-provost. “The 


quality digitization processes have breathed new life CIHM Monograph Collection extends the scope of 

into these important historic materials. our well-known digitization program to a national 
A multi-year digitization effort was funded through level, supporting access to important works in our 

the Canada Foundation for Innovation’s National nation’s history. 

Platforms Fund, with matching funds from 67 univer- The collection is accessible at canadiana.library. 

sities and provincial governments, in a project called ualberta.ca. Mt 


Are Youa 


Winner / 


Congratulations to Steven Sutphen, who 


won a copy of The Remarkable Chester 


Ronning: Proud Son of China by Brian Evans, 
professor emeritus in the Department of 
History and Classics, as part of Folio’s Feb. 21 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. Sutphen was 
able to identify the Education North building's 
larger-than-life mural titled West and North 
by former art professor Norman Yates. Up for 
grabs this week is a tried and true Butterdome 
butter dish. To win it, simply name the object 
in the photo and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta. ca by noon on Monday, March 17, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 
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for me. She never turns you away make my job easy. Hands down 
or asks if you can come back in I have the best students on campus. 
five minutes. She gets so excited But the best part of my job is see- 
for us when we get job interviews ing them graduate. Then I know 
or finish a thesis, but she’s also a I’ve done mine.” 
shoulder to cry on,” said Long. McClelland’s talents will 
“She always comes to our student soon be available to more 
social functions and she’s happy graduate students in the Faculty 
to be there.” of Agricultural, Life and 
McClelland has been so Environmental Sciences: she’s 
important to some students that becoming one of two senior 
she’s been thanked in their thesis graduate student advisers for the 
acknowledgements. entire faculty. 
“They're my kids—I call them This is the second time 
my kids. Maybe that’s why they McClelland has been recog- 


call me Golden Mama Bear,’ said nized. In 2008, she received a 
McClelland, laughing. “They come _ Distinguished Service Award 
in and drop off treats forme; they _ from the Faculty of ALES. 
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Join President Samarasekera fora 


CAMPUS FORUM 


All U of A faculty, staff and students are welcome. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 2014 
3:00 PM - 4:00 PM | ECHAL1-490 
(Edmonton Clinic Health Academy - basement level] 


Please register online at www.president.ualberta.ca/campusforum2014. 


As this forum will occur mid-afternoon, | ask all managers and 


supervisors to allow interested staff to attend if possible 
For more information, please contact aubrey.chau@ualberta.ca 
or 780.492.1206 


“uplifting the whole people” 


HENRY MAMSH ALL 
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Water Week throws spotlight on U of A research excellence 


Geoff McMaster 
y any measure, Nick Ashbolt 
of the School of Public 
Health was a catch for the 
U of A and its marquee Water 
Initiative. 

An expert in “next generational” 
municipal water services—includ- 
ing drinking water, waste water 
and storm water—Ashbolt came 
to the U of A last October from 
the University of New South Wales 
in Sydney, Australia, where he 
was head of the School of Civil 
and Environmental Engineering. 
He has also worked for the US. 
Environmental Protection Agency 
as a senior research microbiolo- 
gist in the National Exposure 
Research Laboratory. 

It’s probably fair to say few 
understand the water challenges 
faced by cities and towns better 
than Ashbolt does, so to call him 
a provincial asset is an understate- 
ment. He specializes in the health 
risks of chemicals and pathogens in 
municipal water, but is also keenly 
interested in water conservation 
and reuse, crucial strategies for our 
times as climate change will almost 
certainly increase drought and put 
pressure on water supplies already 
stressed by the demands of industry. 

As distinguished as he is, 
Ashbolt is only one of more than 
100 researchers at the U of A 
who are working to solve global 
water challenges in an ever more 
co-ordinated and multidisciplin- 
ary fashion under the university's 
flagship Water Initiative. During 
Water Week this month, former 
director Greg Goss will outline 
some of the projects that make 
the U of A stand out in municipal 
water research, in a talk March 18 
called “The Way We Green: Urban 
Water Challenges and Solutions 
for Sustainability.” 

The challenges are complicated 
and varied, he says, but researchers 


are focused on finding “innovative 
solutions, such as reuse of water 

in household and industrial sites, 
novel waste water and storm water 
management practices, detection 
of contaminants, and improved 
delivery and treatment practices for 


our water.” 


In the Alberta landscape, 
Calgary faces a more urgent chal- 
lenge than does Edmonton, because 
the city is more prone to drought, 
which will only become more com- 
mon in the future, says Goss. 

“They're going to have some 
serious stresses with growth. 
Edmonton won't face the same 
stresses, but we are going to have 
a much drier climate according to 
current models, and we're going to 
have much lower river flow.” 

At the same time, Edmonton 
has to contend with flooding from 
time to time, which could also 
become more frequent as weather 
patterns change. And so researchers 
are working to improve the design, 
stability and management of storm 
water drains and pipes: “When we 
look at our precipitation patterns 
in 50 years, the infrastructure we're 
installing now has to be expected to 
deal with that.” 

But it’s not just scientists and 
engineers who have a role in soly- 
ing these problems, says Goss. 


The social sciences are also deeply 
involved, making sure any deci- 
sions we make now have a positive 
and cost-effective impact on our 
long-term quality of life, and that 
everyone—including Aboriginal 
communities—has access to safe, 
clean water. 

One program called IC- 
IMPACTS—a partnership between 
the U of A and the universities of 
Toronto and British Columbia— 
is doing just that, working with 
native and rural communities in 
Alberta and India to ensure delivery 
of clean water. Researchers with 
IC-IMPACTS are developing 
advanced sensor systems and deci- 
sion aids to improve the detection, 
prevention and management of 
infectious and water-borne illnesses. 
“The intent is to improve the lives 
of our neighbours in smaller com- 
munities,” says Goss. 

Public education about water 
management is another important 
concern, says Goss. He points out, 
for example, that it makes little 
sense for Edmontonians to buy 
bottled drinking water when the 
city has one of the best water treat- 
ment facilities anywhere. 

“We have to get people out there 
to recognize the quality of water we 
have from Epcor,” he says. “There 
are unfounded concerns about the 
current quality, and if you're on 
limited resources and you're spend- 
ing money on bottled water and 
home water treatment, that impacts 
quality of life in the long run.” 

So far, says Goss, the Water 
Initiative has made it easier for spe- 
cialists in all of these fields to find 
each other and successfully apply 
for grants, as well as build bridges 
with municipalities responsible for 
meeting water management chal- 
lenges head-on. 

For more information on actiy- 
ities during Water Week, March 
17-22, visit the Water Initiative 
website at water.ualberta.ca. 


UAlberta Water Week 
March 17 — 23 


MARCH 17 Water and Energy, A Panel Discussion. Patti 
LaBoucane Benson, Vic Adamowicz and Mohamed Gamal El Din. Maple 
Leaf Room, Lister Centre, Noon—2 p.m. 


MARCH 18 Urban Water Challenges and Solutions for 
Sustainability. Greg Goss, professor in the Department of Biological 
Sciences, will give a talk on how cities are meeting the increased chal- 
lenges of how to manage, treat and distribute water to both reduce cost 
and improve environmental performance. This talk will highlight some of 
the research projects that work to help improve urban water sustainability 
here and abroad. Noon-1 p.m. City Hall. 


MARCH 19 Streams of Thought. An evening of interdisciplin- 
ary water research to showcase the breadth and scope of water work 
in Edmonton and promote collaboration across sectors. 5—9 p.m. 

PCL Lounge CSIS. 


Experiments in Artistic Hydrology by Aaron Veldstra. This 
performance art project focuses on the definition of two words, remedi- 
ation and sustainability, and how these words are used in relation to the 
resource industry. 5-9 p.m. PCL Lounge CCIS. 


MARCH 20 Intimate Collaborations: Water and Body with Liz 
Ingram. Over the past 30 years, Ingram has been developing art works in 
printmaking and installation using images and the human body. This work 
is inspired by a long-lasting and ongoing relationship with an ecologically 
fragile site in Northern Alberta, Obed Lake. In this presentation, Ingram 
will focus on her most recent collaborations with her husband, Bernd 
Hildebrandt, and the intimate and inspiring collaboration with this particu- 
lar piece of land and body of water. For more information on Liz Ingram 
and her art, visit www.lizingram.com. Noon-1 p.m., E1-103 ETLC. 


Even the Rain (También Ia Iluvia). A Spanish film crew goes to 
Bolivia to make a revisionist epic about the conquest of Latin America—on 
the cheap. But when riots break out in Cochabamba, protesting excessive 
fees for water, production is interrupted and the convictions of the crew 
members are challenged. With ample irony, También la Iluvia explores the 
effects of Spanish imperialism, still resonating some 500 years later in 

the continued struggle against oppression by indigenous people. More at 
www.eventherainmovie.com. 5—7 p.m. 217/218 Telus Centre. 


MARCH 22 UN Water Day is about what you will do in 2014 and 
beyond to promote sustainable practices in the realm of water and energy. 
The Water Initiative has expanded the celebration to a week of water 
activities. 


A Celebration of the Athabasca. This will include a panel discus- 
sion entitled Hydraulic Fracturing and In Situ Production (1:30-3:30 p.m.) 
welcoming interchange between scientists and the public. Panel members 
include U of A professors Joel Gehman and Rick Chalaturnyk. 9:30 a.m— 
4:30 p.m. Telus Centre. 


Artist looks between the lines of oilsands sustainability, remediation 


Michael Brown 


“What I have is a bucket of dirty water, 


t some point along the creative pro- 

cess, the waste left over from Aaron 

Veldstra’s various projects began to 
weigh on him. 

“Through creating, I realized I was 
making all these buckets of dirty water 
and just pouring them down the sink. I 
sort of became uncomfortable with the 
fact that I was just pouring my waste down 
the sink and it was disappearing, mak- 
ing it someone clse’s problem,’ said the 
first-year master of fine arts student in the 
Department of Art and Design. “Out of 
sight, out of mind—I was basically pushing 
the problem to a different space so I didn’t 
have to see it anymore.” 

Veldstra, who has spent a decade of 
summers in the reclamation industry asa 
tree planter, says his first instinct was to 
find a way to reclaim his waste water, an 
interesting process in its own right that 
engaged his artistic side further. 

What has emerged is an early incarna- 
tion of a performance art project entitled 
Experiments in Artistic Hydrology, in 
which Veldstra attempts to engage people 
in a conversation about oil and the oil 
industry in Alberta using the concepts of 
remediation and sustainability. 


Aaron Veldstra will be performing March 19 as part of UAlberta Water Week 2014. 


“These terms get thrown around quite 
a bit, but what do they really mean? That’s 
the question that I’m asking or provoking 
through these acts. 

The acts in question start with Veldstra 
marking his wall-sized canvas—two sheets of 
drywall—with a series of lines representing 
geographical data sets, such as pipelines, 


roads, cutlines and power lines, related to 
oil exploration and the resource industry in 
northern Alberta. 

Then, Veldstra applies thick beads of black 
ink using a syringe to trace along the data set 
lines. The resulting lines and drips are then 
sponged off using a combination of water 


and baking soda. 


which I then filter using sand in a series 

of buckets,” said Veldstra, who models the 
filtration system after how most municipal- 
ities filter their citizens’ drinking water. “In 
the end, what I have is essentially clean water 
and a bunch of dirty sand. 

“The end result is when you clean 
something, you always make something 
else dirty.” 

Veldstra says the project isn’t solely a 
critique of remediation and sustainability 
of oil producers, but also our reliance on oil 
in general. 

“We're all implicated in our use of oil. 
It’s not specifically about oil companies, it’s 
about everybody: everybody wants to drive 
a car, everything we do involves oil in some 
way, he said. “I’m using the oilsands as this 
contestable thing, but I’m not specifically 
talking about the giant holes we see north of 
Fort McMurray—it’s all of us. 

“[’m just trying to broaden this conversa- 
tion alittle bit more, engage people through 
the act of doing something weird.” 

Veldstra will be performing as part of 
UAlberta Water Week 2014 in the PCL 
Lounge of the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science March 19 from 
S-9 p.m. Mi 
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Water specialist keeps well-trained students flowing into industry 


Michael Brown 


will be fought over fresh water, Canada 

might not necessarily be the battleground 
that Canadians presumptuously think it is. 

“We think in Canada we have lots of 

water, but some parts of Canada—including 
parts of southern Alberta—are experien- 
cing drought conditions,’ said Mohamed 
Gamal El-Din, an environmental engineer- 
ing researcher and a 2013-14 Killam Annual 
Professorship recipient. “It’s critical that we 
are careful how we use our water, and when 


| f it urns out that the wars of the future 


we use it, how we bring it back to the receiv- 
ing environment in a safe manner.” 

Gamal El-Din has gained a level of acclaim 
for his innovations into how waste water is 
made safe, particularly in the area of tailings 
pond remediation. 

His area of expertise has taken centre 
stage recently with word that oilsands 
giant Syncrude is starting down the path of 
reclaiming the first of Alberta’s 77 square kilo- 
metres of tailings ponds. “They are going to 
see what comes out of current best practices 
in five years’ time, but my feeling is it will 
require additional treatment—it looks like 
Mother Nature needs more time.” 

Gamal El-Din says if left long enough, 
perhaps a century, tailings ponds should at- 
tenuate naturally, but adds industry doesn’t 
have that sort of time horizon, especially with 
concerns over the ever-increasing volumes 
being held. 

To accelerate the natural remediation 
process at work, Gamal El-Din, who in 2010 
was awarded the NSERC Senior Industrial 
Research Chair in Oil Sands Tailings 
Water Treatment, has provided important 


advancements, particularly in the application 
of ozone treatment and different absorbents 
that span all possible water problems. 

“My lab looks at many different options 
because our aim is to eventually have treat- 
ments for different scenarios; not all treat- 
ment processes will apply to all the different 
scenarios,” he said. 


umodg |BEUDI\N. 


Mohamed Gamal El-Din is a 2013-14 Killam Anuual 
Professorship recipient. 


When Gamal El-Din began as a PhD 
student in the late 1990s, his interests rested 
in municipal and industrial waste water treat- 
ment, with the latter focusing on pulp mill 
or animal manure treatment plants. It wasn’t 
long before the water specialist-in-waiting 
took an interest in oilsands waste water, 
getting in on the ground floor of the School 
of Mining and Petroleum Engineering’s 
burgeoning Environmental Engineering and 
Science Program. 
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“From his appointment as assistant 
professor immediately following conferral 
of his doctorate in 2001 to promotion as 
professor in the Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering seven years later, 
the Environmental Engineering Program has 
grown significantly alongside Mohamed,’ 
wrote department chair Roger Cheng in 
support of Gamal El-Din’s Killam Annual 
Professorship. “The two are interwoven 
and have both matured with distinction to 
become renowned and respected.” 

His lab’s successes, although groundbreak- 
ing, are exceeded by both his willingness 
to collaborate across disciplines and excite- 
ment around training the next generation of 
water protectors. 

In the dozen years he’s been at the univer- 
sity, Gamal El-Din has supervised more than 
100 students at every level of their education 
including an astounding 51 master’s students, 
19 PhDs and 16 post-doctoral fellows. At 
any given time, his labs house a mixture of 
more than 30 students, technologists and 
research associates. 

“When students leave here as practising 
environmental engineers, they are going to be 
working on a host of problems, so we might 
as well bring them up to speed about what the 
problems are that they will be facing,” he said. 

With a full lab and robust research 
interests, it is hard to imagine Gamal El-Din 
would have time for anything else, yet he is 
affiliated with more than a dozen professional 
groups and journals, is active on national and 
international committees, and has a commit- 
ment to volunteerism that is unsurpassed. 
Gamal El-Din exports his expertise to rural 
communities in his native Egypt and places 
like Bolivia, to help ensure the sustainability 
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of the world’s drinking-water supply systems 
and the safety of sanitary systems. 

Gamal El-Din is also an active mem- 
ber within the Faculty of Engineering and 
has supported the Women in Scholarship, 
Engineering, Science and Technology 
(WISEST) program by supervising high- 
school students interested in the discipline. 

He is also one of the six team leads in the 
U of A-led Helmholtz-Alberta Initiative and 
has heavy involvement in the U of A Water 
Initiative, as a steering committee member 
and a major campus collaborator. 

“To research water you have to use a 
multidisciplinary approach that ranges from 
engineering and the different sciences, to 
disciplines like public health and econom- 
ics,” he said. “The university has an excellent 
research climate and a lot of expertise in a 
wide range of areas to connect with and cre- 
ate some nice collaborations.” 

He adds the Office of the Vice-President 
Research has been instrumental in fos- 
tering this collegiality, as has the Faculty 
of Engineering. 

“Since 2001 when I started, Dean 
Lynch has transformed the faculty. I have 
visited a lot of different universities, and I 
must say we have infrastructure here that is 
unequalled. Researchers who come to visit 
are amazed by my lab space, equipment and 
technical support. 

“Not that I would ever leave, but the 
faculty has made it so I could never leave—I 
wouldn’t want to lose all this.” Mi 
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Students get a taste of rocket science 


Richard Cairney 


wo engineering students 

who took part in a rocket 

launch in Norway say the 
experience has enhanced their edu- 
cation and inspired them to pursue 
careers in aerospace engineering. 

Alberto Palomino and Shawn 
Smith both took part in the 
Canada-Norway Sounding Rocket 
exchange program, travelling to the 
Andoya rocket range in Norway to 
learn about the engineering, tech- 
nology and science behind rockets 
and to get hands-on experience 
and launch a rocket of their own. 

The program accepts students 
from across Canada and Norway 
to study and work together for 
a week under the eye of staff at 
the Andoya range. Palomino and 
Smith, who were joined by U of A 
physics student Marc-Olivier 
Lajeunesse, say it didn’t matter 
where students were from—they 
shared the same interests and 
worked well together. It helped 
that the Norwegians are fluent in 
English, but there’s more to it than 
that, says Smith. 

“It was we like were all follow- 
ing the student stereotypes,” he 
said. “At lunch we'd start talking, 
and wed end up in a conversation 
about string theory.” 

Palomino agrees that the atmos- 
phere was welcoming. 

“Te was almost like we all could 
have been friends before we even 
got there,’ he said. 


x Al your 


The engineering students were 
placed on the rocket physics team. 
Their job was to learn about the 
physics of rocketry, investigate the 
effects of wind on rockets and runa 
launch simulation. They also made a 
prediction about their rocket’s flight 
path. Both students say the week of 
lectures and hands-on projects—in- 
cluding assembling and launching 
small rockets of their own—en- 
riched their engineering education. 
Palomino and Smith are both in the 
third year of the mechanical engin- 
eering biomedical co-op program, 
and are also interested in aerospace 
engineering. 

“T have a huge interest in the 
aerospace industry and it’s some- 
thing I want to do going forward,’ 
said Smith. “It’s one of my interests; 
the other is biomedical engineer- 
ing. There are some very specialized 
areas where the two overlap.” 

“Ever since I was a kid, one 
thing that has fascinated me is 
knowing how airplanes and rocket 
ships work,” Palomino said. “It’s an 
ongoing motivation to continue in 
engineering. The opportunity to 
learn more about space science was 
great. One thing they talked a lot 
about was the northern lights, and I 
learned a lot.” 

The international student team 
did manage to launch its rocket, a 
sounding rocket that stood more 
than eight feet tall on the launch 
pad and soared to an altitude of 
about eight kilometres at speeds 


approaching 2,200 km/h. 
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Watching the rocket take off— 
and understanding how it worked— 
wrapped up a fascinating week for 
the students. 

“This was one of the most valu- 
able, if not the most valuable experi- 
ence I have had in the undergradu- 
ate program,’ said Palomino, “not 
only because of the hands-on work, 
but also because of the international 
experience. You get to see different 
cultures and meet students from We j 
around the world. We're very for- 
tunate to have this experience.” Wi 


Mechanical engineering students Alberto Palomino and Shawn Smith (left and second 
from left) with teammates at the Andoya Rocket Range 
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Team develops nano measuring spoon 


Nicole Basaraba 


niversity of Alberta researchers have 

developed a micro sensor that can analyze 

chemicals using a smaller volume of liquid 
than previously possible. 

Faheem Khan and Seonghwan Kim, who work 
in a research team headed up by Thomas Thundat, 
Canada Excellence 
Research Chair 
in Oil Sands 
Molecular 


upplied 


Si 


Engineering, 
developed a sensor 
called a bimetal- 
lic microchannel 
cantilever, which 


can measure the 
physical and chem- 
ical properties of 
different liquids in 
volumes that are only a few trillionths of a litre. 

The device records heat generated by interaction 
with light with the liquid present inside a channel 
25 times smaller than the width of a human hair. The 
sensor can also measure the weight of the liquid. 

The sensor could become an essential tool for 


Faheem Khan 


researchers working on lab-on-a-chip technology, 
which aims to bring different laboratory functions 


onto a single chip. It has many applications, such as 
analyzing cellular contents of microalgae; testing for 
cancer by detecting circulating microvesicles shed 
from tumour cells; measuring the density, viscosity 
and chemical composition of oil; and characterizing 
liquid reagents in the pharmaceutical industry by 
consuming smaller volumes of drugs, which could 
help reduce research and development costs. 

The sensor would be customized for each of the 
possible applications. For example, in pharmaceut- 
icals, the instrument would likely sit on a table in- 
doors, whereas for the petroleum industry, it would 
need to be a handheld device capable of functioning 
in sub-zero temperatures. 

“The next step is to do more tests, to collaborate 
with biology and chemistry researchers to see its 
potential for rapid cancer detection,’ said Khan, who 
was lead author on the paper, published in the Royal 
Society of Chemistry journal Lab on a Chip. The 
U of A team is also collaborating with a team at the 
Technical University of Denmark headed by profes- 
sor Anja Boisen. 

“T’m also working on developing a startup” 
company to market the bimetallic microchannel 
cantilever for commercial use, Khan said, noting 
that the ability to measure molecular properties of 
liquids at such a small scale can save pharmaceutical, 
oil, biomaterial and other industries large amounts of 
expensive chemicals. Mi 


Mens immunity could be key to new malaria drugs 


\ 


Kate Toogood 


University of Alberta 

researcher's discovery about 

how malaria affects men 
could mean the difference between 
life and death for pregnant women 
in Colombia. 

Sedami Gnidehou began work- 
ing on malaria diagnosis in 2011 
when she joined Stephanie Yanow’s 
laboratory as a research associate 
in the School of Public Health. 
They're now embarking on research 
that could provide a new vaccine 
strategy to protect pregnant women 
and their unborn children from 
malaria. 

In a pilot study with collab- 
orators in Colombia and Benin, 
Gnidehou discovered that men ex- 
posed to one species of malaria have 
antibodies that recognize another 
species that is highly dangerous to 
pregnant women. So a vaccine could 
protect against multiple species of 
malaria. 

“Now, we need to confirm our 
observation using a large number of 
participants from across Colombia 
and Latin America,’ said Gnidehou. 
She hopes, within a year, to be 
well on the way to identifying new 
antigens that will contribute to a 
multivalent pregnancy vaccine. If 


successful, it will be the first of its 
kind to protect against multiple 
species of malaria. 

“The impact of malaria is aston- 
ishing,” she said. “Since more than 
125 million pregnancies globally are 
threatened by malaria infection, a 
vaccine would be a game-changer. 

“What will be interesting is to 
determine whether we can develop 
a vaccine that can protect pregnant 
women as well as non-pregnant 
people,” said Gnidehou. 

Gnidehou says the research 
could also have implications for 
people living in malaria-ridden 
areas around the world, and 
those who travel to these re- 


gions. According to the World 


lar 3 


payddns 


Sedami Gnidehou, research associate 


Health Organization, this 
could be as many as 3.3 billion 
people worldwide. 

“With a vaccine, we can protect 
the health of people who live in 
high-risk areas, as well as those 
who travel to these parts of the 
world. This research has the poten- 
tial to save lives through preven- 
tion of one of the biggest threats to 
health mankind has faced.” 

‘The research is funded by 
Grand Challenges Canada and 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research. The researchers wish 
to acknowledge their partners at 
the Universidad de Antioquia, 
Colombia, and Institut de recherche 
pour le développement, Benin. 
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New program helps students capitalize on entrepreneurial dreams 


have, too,” said Thomson, who is 
launching MiniPrivé with friend 


Bryan Alary 


Nicholas Yee 


s it is with many University 

of Alberta students at this 

time of year, it’s crunch 
time for Adrianne Thomson. When 
she isn’t nose-deep in a textbook 
learning about court life in imperial 
Japan some 800 years ago, she’s 
rolling up her sleeves tackling 
another pressing project: launching 
a new business. 

The third-year East Asian 
Studies major has her eyes on April 
for the launch of MiniPrivé, an 
online shopping website geared 
toward high-end contempor- 
ary kids’ clothing. She hopes 
the venture proyes two things: 
Canadians, and youth in particular, _ held Jan. 28. 
are underserved for online shop- 
ping options; and, when it comes 
to entrepreneurial thinking, your 
major doesn’t matter. 

“It’s very different to switch off 
the arts mind and switch on the 
business mind, but it’s something I 
have and I feel like other students 


self in a box.” 


Shyloe Feculak and fourth-year 
science student Jennifer Peters. “If 
you have an idea, there are huge 
opportunities at the U of A to gain 
support and connect with others; 
there are a lot of other people on 
campus who are trying to make 
their ideas a reality. Don’t put your- 


iW 


On March 7, the U of A 
launched two new entrepreneurial 
initiatives, Entrepreneurship@ 
UAlberta and eHUB, to help 
students like Thomson grow 
their ideas into thriving business 
ventures. It’s all part of an effort to 
“catalyze” an ecosystem and culture 
of entrepreneurship and innovation 


Heart failure unknowns impede health management 


Bryan Alary 


| Brommeland found a true partner in his 

wife Florence. Through 57 years of marriage 

they've proved a formidable team, swinging 
and bowing at square dances, kicking up dust in their 


clogs, and now in their golden years, taking daily 
strolls side by side. 


Richard Siemens 


Partners in life and health: Al and Florence Brommeland have 
worked together to manage Al’s congestive heart failure. 


When Al started experiencing irregular heart 
rhythm 12 years ago, the couple worked together 
to stay healthy. It hasn’t been easy, both in terms 
of symptoms—emergency doctors stopped and 
restarted Al’s heart eight times over the years—or 
finding answers to their questions about how to best 
manage his illness, recently diagnosed as congestive 
heart failure. 

“To me, it was anxious times,’ Al, 82, said of his 
frequent trips to emergency and the periods preced- 
ing when he waited for his heart beat to fall into 
rhythm. That meant a lot of time spent wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next—at home or 
in emergency. “There was one case where we were 
in emergency for 11 hours—and that was in the 
waiting room.” 

According to University of Alberta research 
published in the journal Heart, patients with heart 
failure and their families often lack basic knowledge 
about the condition and how they should manage 
their care between doctor visits. A systematic review 
of 49 studies, involving more than 1,600 patients 
and their caregivers, showed that this lack of know- 
ledge leads to confusion, delays in seeking help, and 
uncertainty about the long-term outlook and how 
to manage their own care. 


“Heart failure decimates people’s quality of life 
more than any medical condition. It’s Canada’s most 
costly, silent epidemic,” said Alex Clark, associate 
dean of research in the Faculty of Nursing and the 
study’s lead author. “It’s the main reason seniors 
end up in the ER. Essentially, the research is show- 
ing people with heart failure are not doing the right 
things to take care of themselves.” 

Part of the problem, Clark explained, is heart fail- 
ure is not well understood by many patients or their 
families. Heart failure is not a heart attack, though 
the latter can cause the condition. Heart failure re- 
fers to an overall decline in function in which blood 
flow can’t meet the body’s demands, a condition that 
afflicts 500,000 Canadians. 

Symptoms vary from fatigue and shortness of 
breath to difficulty concentrating or elevated blood 
pressure. Someone with stage four heart failure can’t 
walk across a room without being out of breath or 
work or get a good night’s rest, Clark explained. 

For the Brommelands, Al’s low energy in the 
evening means he can’t square dance or clog anymore. 
Managing his condition means tracking medical 
visits, following a strict no-salt diet and taking up to 
10 medications and supplements, along with daily 
weigh-ins and checks for swelling in the leg—often 
a warning sign of irregular heartbeats—and regular 
calls for advice from the Heart Function Clinic at the 
Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute. 

Florence credits the clinic for turning Al’s health 
around, finding answers to replace confusion. 

“He saw a cardiologist once a year for a while, 
but there was a period of time where it was even less 
regular,” said Florence. “For me, it was such a relief 
to be part of the Heart Function Clinic where you 
could phone someone, talk to someone, and that 
person knew exactly what was going on and could 
help you.” 

Clark said Alberta is generally doing a good job in 
helping patients manage their health compared with 
parts of Europe or the United States, but more can 
be done to include family members in care decisions 
and integrate services between cardiologists, pharma- 
cists, family physicians and primary care networks. 
Hospitals can’t possibly accommodate everyone with 
heart failure, he added, noting 50 per cent of seniors 
discharged from hospital return within a year. 

“We need to do better in terms of giving them 
more support closer to home; that’s more responsive 
to how they manage their condition.” 

Clark’s research was funded by the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. Mi 


on campus—across disciplines, 
says Michael Lounsbury, who with 
Anthony Briggs and Qasim Rasi 
of the Alberta School of Business’s 
Technology Commercialization 
Centre, is spearheading 

the initiative. 

“Within Alberta, there is a 
strong level of support for entre- 
preneurship and innovation but it 
can be difficult to access, espe- 
cially for young people starting 
out who might not know where 
to go for help,’ added Briggs. 
“Entrepreneurship@UA|berta 
leverages what we already do well 
at the U of A—our teaching and 
research in entrepreneurship and 
innovation—and links students to 
the mentorship, tools and resources 
they need to take their startup or 
idea to the next level.” 

Briggs co-wrote a recent study 
showing that U of A alumni col- 
lectively founded more than 70,000 
organizations globally, a third of 
which were non-profit, or for-profit 
social, environmental or cultural 
organizations. Entrepreneurship@ 
UAlberta is an important con- 
tinuation of that work, he said. It 
not only supports entrepreneurial 
students in established programs 
like the MBA in innovation and 
entrepreneurship, but also gives 
students across campus access to 
new offerings like the undergradu- 
ate elective Entrepreneurship 101, 
and new post-graduate certificate 
and post-doctoral programs. 

Although Entrepreneurship@ 
UAlberta is driven by the busi- 
ness school, Briggs said it is a true 
campus-wide effort. It offers part- 
nerships, networking opportunities 
and mentorship across disciplines 
and into the business community 
through organizations like TEC 
Edmonton, Startup Edmonton, 
Alberta Innovates Technology 
Futures, Microsoft Ventures and 
Capital Ideas. 

Entrepreneurship@UA|berta 
has a physical space to call home 
in eHUB, located in HUB Mall. 
eHUB serves as a meeting space for 
students of all backgrounds to come 
together and collaborate on ideas, 
host talks and put on workshops 
related to entrepreneurship. 

“When a student on campus is 
looking for a job, they go to CAPS. 
When they want to do a co-op pro- 
gram, they go to a co-op office,’ said 


Qasim Rasi, eHUB director. “But 
what if they have a startup idea? 
What if they want to reach out to 
stud omputing science or engineer- 
ing? What if they want to build 

a startup team? By building this 
culture and this space, they know 
where to go.” 


G6 If you have an idea, there 
are huge opportunities 
at the U of A to gain 
support and connect 
with others.” 


Adrianne Thomson 


Word already spread to comput- 
ing science PhD student Kit Chen, 
who co-founded the startup Alieo 
Games, an online game that helps 
students in grades 3 to 6 improve 
their writing. With no prior busi- 
ness experience, Chen and her two 
partners found even the idea of 
writing a business plan daunting. 

“None of us had started a business 
before and it really frightened us. We 
had an idea and we didn’t know if 
was commercially viable or how far 
we wanted to take it,” she explained. 

Alieo Games entered a local 
hackathon and business plan com- 
petition for startups, where Chen 
met Rasi, who put her in touch with 
TEC Edmonton and expertise in 
legal, accounting, marketing and 
other mentors, including other gam- 
ing companies. 

“These people could be and are 
our competitors, but they’re helping 
us because they know we're students 
and we're just starting out,” she said. 
“T's been really good that way.” 

Briggs said the ultimate goal of 
Entrepreneurship@UA lberta is to 
give students the tools to become 
entrepreneurial thinkers and leaders, 
whether or not their startup idea 
takes off. 

“By participating in 
Entrepreneurship@ UA lberta, our 
students will learn how to become 
effective entrepreneurs. It doesn’t 
matter what field they’re going to 
end up working in; they're going to 
be agents of change, they're going to 
be agents of creativity, of innova- 
tion. They’re going to be creating the 
jobs of tomorrow thar will benefit 
all Albertans.” fi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Ukraine names Uof A alum minister of foreign affairs | 


A University of Alberta alumnus is heading up Ukraine’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs as acting foreign minister. 

Andrii Deshchytsia, who was appointed to the post Feb. 27, graduated 
from the U of A in 1995 with a master’s degree in history. His master’s 
thesis, written under the supervision of professor John-Paul Himka, 
was entitled, “The Rise of Multi-Party Systems in Poland and Ukraine.” 
Before his tenure as a graduate student, Deshchytsia held the Neporany 
Fellowship from the Canadian Foundation for Ukrainian Studies, admin- 
istered by the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies at the U of A. 

After returning to Ukraine, Deshchytsia began his career at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, working first as press secretary and first sec- 
retary of Ukraine’s embassy in Poland. From 1999 to 2001 he was senior 
co-ordinator of the Poland-America-Ukraine Cooperation Initiative 
in Ukraine. From 2001 to 2006 he worked as counsellor in Ukraine's 
embassy in Finland and then in Poland. From 2007 to 2012 he served as 
Ukraine’s ambassador to Finland. Most recently, in 2013, he was posted to 
the Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe as the chair’s 
special representative for conflicts. 


Bears basketball stars win Canada West awards 


Fifth-year Golden Bears basketball forward Jordan Baker has been 
named the Canada West Player of the Year, and Mamadou Gueye has been 
chosen as the Canada West Rookie of the Year. Kenny Otieno also earned 
conference honours as the fourth-year guard was named to the Canada 
West second team all-star squad. 

Baker earns the first Player of the Year recognition for Alberta since 
Alex Steele in 2007-08, and the fifth in program history. Gueye is the 
second consecutive Golden Bears rookie to earn the honour, following 
Youssef Ouahrig, and the fifth in program history. 

Returning to the court after missing the second half of the 2013 season 
with a debilitating back injury, Baker rewrote the U of A record books, 
establishing himself as one of the greatest players in the history of Golden 
Bears basketball. By the end of the 2013-14 season, Baker owned 10 
U of A career conference records, including most points (1,698), most 
rebounds (907), most assists (333) and most steals (200). 

“Jordan has been improying all season long, a testament to his un- 
believable work ethic and desire to be the best he can be,” said Alberta 
head coach Barnaby Craddock. “Jordan has raised the level of play in 
the Canada West conference, and is an unbelievable ambassador for the 
University of Alberta as well as CIS basketball.” 

Gueye, who is originally from Quebec City, played in all 22 of Alberta’s 
games, averaging 18.4 minutes per game, and was the third-highest scorer 
on the Bears roster. 

“By working hard and buying into his role as a rookie, Mamadou has 
made a significant contribution to our team’s success, while showing he 
has a very bright future ahead of him with the Golden Bears basketball 
program,” said Craddock. 


Mucha dons the Oil drop for NHL game 


Fourth-year Golden Bears hockey goalie Kurtis Mucha suited up as 
the back-up goaltender for the Edmonton Oilers when they took on the 
Ottawa Senators Tuesday, March 3 at Rexall Place. 

It was the second tour of NHL duty for Mucha, who hails from 
Sherwood Park, after he filled in for the Boston Bruins during their prac- 
tice in Edmonton earlier this year. 

Mucha had another strong season between the pipes for the top-ranked 
team in the nation. He was named a Canada West Second Team All-Star 
after a regular season in which he recorded a 14-1-1 record, as well as the 
second-best goals-against average (1.87) in the country. He also recorded 
three shutouts and a .909 save percentage this season. 

Last season was also memorable for Mucha. He was awarded the CIS 
Goaltender of the Year award, became the first goaltender in Canada West 
history to be credited with a goal, and set a CIS record for consecutive 
shutouts with five. In fact, Mucha’s shutout streak of 335 minutes and 
six seconds is the longest in modern-day play for the CIS, the WHL and 
the NHL. 


ECHA recognized for building excellence 


‘The U of A received two awards from the Building Owners and 
Managers Association of Edmonton for excellence in building management. 

The Certification of Building Excellence award and the Outstanding 
Building of the Year (TOBY) award, announced at BOMA Edmonton’s 
annual gala March 1, both went to the U of A’s Edmonton Clinic 
Health Academy. 

The TOBY award is the most prestigious and comprehensive pro- 
gram of its kind in the industry, recognizing quality in buildings and 
rewarding excellence in building management. Entries are judged 
on everything from community involvement to environmental and 
sustainability management. 

With the award, the U of A qualifies for the national finals, to be held 
in Winnipeg this September at the Bomex conference. 


Matt Gutsch 


cott Edwards, head coach 

of the University of Alberta 

Pandas basketball team, has 
been named the Canada West 
Coach of the Year. 

The full list of conference 
award winners and all-stars was 
announced March 5. Joining 
Edwards in receiving Canada West 
recognition were guard Jamie 


Norum, chosen as the Canada 


| West nominee for the Tracy 


MacLeod award, and fifth-year for- 
ward Andria Carlyon, who earned 
first team all-star status. 

For Edwards, it is the second 
time in his eight-year career that 
he has been named coach of the 
year. He guided the Pandas to 
a 20-2 regular season record in 
2013-14, as well as a team-record 
19 straight wins. 

The native of Duncan, B.C., 
first won the coach of the year 


| honour in his rookie season, 


2006-07, the same year he took the 
Pandas to the CIS silver medal. 
“Scott Edwards has done a 
tremendous job with the Pandas 
basketball program,” noted U of A 
athletic director Jan Reade. “The 
Pandas set a team record with 
19 consecutive wins, which is an 
outstanding accomplishment in 
a league with parity at the top, a 
significant amount of travel, and 
back-to-back games against the 
same opponent. All of these factors 
make a winning streak and a 20-2 
season even more incredible.” 
Sophomore guard Jaime 
Norum, meanwhile, was named 
Canada West nominee for the 


Tracy MacLeod Award for the 


| 2013-14 season. 
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Scott Edwards was named Canada West basketball coach of the year, and sophomore 
guard Jaime Norum was named Canada West nominee for the Tracy MacLeod Award. 


Presented annually at the CIS 
womens basketball national cham- 
pionship awards banquet, the award 
is given to a student-athlete who 
displays incredible determination, 
perseverance and an unwavering 
spirit to continue playing the game 
of basketball. 

In her second season of eligi- 
bility, but fourth with the team, 
Norum has been a living definition 
of the award criteria. In her debut 
CIS season (2010-11), the talented 
point guard from High River, Alta., 
blew out her knee in her first game 
and had to miss the remainder of 
the season. After a surgery anda 
long rehabilitation process, Norum 
was slated to return to the Pandas 
in 2012, but while travelling in 
Africa with Athletes in Action, a 
group committed to using sport 
and religion to change lives, Norum 
wrecked the same ligament in the 
same knee, forcing her to undergo 
more surgery and rehabilitation, 
and to miss the entire 2012-13 
season as a result. 

Finally, on the eve of her second 
comeback from debilitating knee 


| Edwards named the West coach of the ycar 


injuries, Norum had to contend 
with massive flooding in the sum- 
mer of 2013 that ruined much 

of her family’s home in southern 
Alberta. 

But through it all, Norum’s re- 
solve and dedication never wavered. 
She finally stepped on the court 
with her Pandas teammates in the 
fall of 2013 for her first CIS game 
in three years. She ended up play- 
ing in 18 regular season games for 
Alberta in 2013-14, as well as two 
playoff games so far. 

She is the just the second mem- 
ber of the Pandas program to be 
nominated for the award, and the 
first since 2011. 

“Everyone involved with Pandas 
basketball is thrilled for Jaime” said 
Pandas head coach Scott Edwards. 
“Having been there to see the 
toughest of times for this young 
athlete, we are inspired every day 
by her perseverance, work ethic and 
attitude. The impact she has had on 
our program cannot be measured. 
She challenges everyone involved 
with this program to be a better ath- 
lete, student and person.” Wi 


Jie Chen, professor in the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering; Sushanta Mitra, professor in the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering; and Ward Wilson, professor in the Department of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering, were named Fellows of the Engineering Institute of Canada for their exceptional contributions to engineering 


in Canada, 


Joanne Olson, professor in the Faculty of Nursing, was named a Fellow of the American Academy of Nursing, for her 
significant contributions to nursing and health care. 


Joanne Profetto-McGrath, acting dean of the Faculty of Nursing, received the Pat Griffin Nursing Education Research 
Scholar Award from the Canadian Association of Schools of Nursing for exemplary research in nursing education through 


inquiry, mentorship and dissemination. 


Vic Adamowicz, researcher in the Department of Resource Economics and Environmental Sociology, was elected 
president of the Association of Environmental and Resource Economists. Founded in 1979, the association was the first 
organization to represent the discipline of environmental economics. Its main aim is the promotion of ideas, world scholar- 


ship and research. 


The international Council for Canadian Studies has awarded Claude Couture, professor at Campus Saint-Jean, the 
Governor General's International Award for Canadian Studies. This distinction is the most prestigious award in Canadian 
studies, and is presented each year to a scholar who has played an extraordinary role in the development of Canadian 


studies internationally. 


At a recent consultation meeting with the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, the China Scholarship Council (CSC) 
announced that the U of A is ranked number one in the world in terms of hosting CSC scholars and students. 


i" 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE/PET SITTER. 2014 — 2015 Faculty and excellent Border 
Collie seeking accommodation during home rebuild. Shannon. 


shansong@shaw.ca. 
GOODS FOR SALE 


CRAFT SALE. Friday, March 14, 2014, 4:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
and Saturday, March 15, 2014, 10:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. At 
the Nomads Tent, Mckernan Community Hall, 11431 — 78 


Hi roa 4 
le uch Dror sc 


painting and book readings by local authors (e.g. 40 Below). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the adjacent hall, on Friday night, the international Folk 
Dancers will welcome newcomers to watch or participate. 


STAMP SHOW. Edmonton Stamp Club, March 22 — 23, 


Avenue. Jewelry, Indian Cottons and silks, henna hand 


Saturday 10 — 5, Sunday 10 — 4. New location, Central Lion's 
Center. 113 Street and 111 Avenue. Stamps for sale, exhibits, 
Jr. Table. Free Admission. www.Edmontonstampclub.com. 
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Big surge in designer drugs and tainted ‘E’ pose lethal risks 


Bryan Alary 


n the span of a decade, Canada 

has gone from ecstasy importer 

to global supplier of the illegal 
party drug. At the same time, even 
newer designer highs—sometimes 
just a mouse-click away—are flood- 
ing the drug market faster than 
legislation can keep pace. 

It’s a worrying problem that 
University of Alberta researchers 
say requires more education to help 
Canadians understand the very real, 
deadly risks of designer drug use. 

“The chemists who are making 
these drugs are coming up with about 
10 new drugs per year; the legislation 
cannot keep up with the market,” 
said Alan Hudson, a pharmacologist 
at the U of A who studies how ecstasy 
and other drugs affect brain neuro- 
chemistry. “The best way forward is 
to educate people that they're playing 
Russian roulette—the health risks 
from taking these drugs are high, and 
potentially lethal.” 

Ina new paper published in Drug 
Science, Policy and Law, Hudson 
and his U of A co-authors—Maggie 
Lalies, Glen Baker, Kris Wells and 
Katherine Aitchison—warn the 


recreational drug scene is growing in 
Canada, fuelled by an appetite for 
designer drugs and legal highs. 

“This is a pressing public health 
issue,” said Wells, director of pro- 
grams and services with the Institute 
for Sexual Minority Studies and 
Services. “The profile that we're 
seeing of someone taking ecstasy or 
these so-called recreational drugs is 
not perhaps your average user when 
we think of drug use. It could be one 
of our own university students going 
to a party on the weekend—where 
they haven't experimented before— 
and then take a tablet of ecstasy. It 
doesn’t have an effect and they take 
another one; pretty soon they're in 
emergency fighting for their life.” 

Newer designer drugs, often 
purchased online from Asia, can 
represent big business in Canada. 

“For some of these legal highs, 
you only need a milligram to get 
high,” Hudson said. “Ifyou can buy 
a kilogram for $200, the markup can 
be huge.” 

Although Health Canada 
statistics show ecstasy use is down 
slightly among young people across 
the country, a 2006 report from the 


RCMP shows Canada has become a 


“major production and export coun- 
try,” a situation that developed over 


ime 


ey 


Pharmacologist Alan Hudson studies how 
ecstasy and newer designer drugs affect 
neurochemistry in the brain. 


two years and a significant departure 
from the mid-1990s, when Canada 
was an import-consumer nation. 

During the same time, Hudson 
notes, ecstasy has become increas- 
ingly toxic, cut with a mix of, at 
times, deadly chemicals. In a 2007 
Health Canada study, only three 
per cent of seized ecstasy tablets 
contained pure MDMA, the drug’s 
main ingredient, compared with 69 
percent in 2001. 

Two such contaminants are 


PMA and PMMA; the latter may 


suawals pyeyory 


cause severe serotonin toxicity and 
has been linked to as many as eight 
deaths in Alberta over the past two 
years. Hudson and his colleagues 
caution that even pure ecstasy can 
have toxic side-effects that vary by 
individual, due to genetic factors. 
“There is no safe dose of ecstasy. 

Head shops and online operators 
have increasingly turned to peddling 
legal highs such as BZP and TFMPP, 
often sold as “party pills,” “Barts” or 
“Homers” named for shapes resem- 
bling characters from the Simpsons 
TV show. Both ingredients were 
declared illegal in 2012, but have 
given way in popularity to newer 
drugs such as “plant food” or bath 
salts, which have been sold legally as 
variants of mephedrone, methylone 
and MDPV—the latter of which is 
known for inducing a “zombie-like” 
state and paranoia. 

The federal government banned 
the drug, but Hudson said there will 
always be others like Benzo fury and 
online options to take their place. 

In an effort to raise aware- 
ness, the research team has forged 
relationships with the Edmonton 
Police Service and various com- 


munity groups. 


Wells co-chairs the Chief's 
Advisory Council, a role that 
helped facilitate access to newer 
drugs for research, and his work at 
iSMSS puts him in constant con- 
tact with at-risk youth. Sexual and 
gender minority youth are three 
times as likely to take drugs and 
alcohol as negative coping mechan- 
isms, he said, which underscores 
the importance of creating positive 
environments that help youth feel 
supported. 

“It’s about taking the research to 
the next level—communicating it, 
mobilizing the knowledge to stake- 
holders and, ultimately, to all those 
young people who may be facing a 
choice in their lives,” Wells said. 

When youth do turn to drugs, 
Hudson said, parents can turn to 
resources offered by Alberta Health 
Services and look for signs such as 
depressed moods after the weekend; 
mood changes, often associated 
with drugs such as K2 or spice; and 
sudden nosebleeds, from snorting 
designer drugs such as plant food. 

This U of A research was 
funded by the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research and the 
Government of Alberta. Mi 
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UNTIL MARCH 29 


And there's the humor of it: Shakespeare and 
the Four Humors. Come see this exhibit that 
explores the links between Shakespeare's work 
and the history of science and medicine. John W. 
Scott Health Sciences Library. 


UNTIL MARCH 23 


Printed Matter: Current Positions in Austrian 
Printmaking. Exhibit shows how the media, tech- 
nique and theme of the art works of eight contem- 
porary Austrian print-artists vary, thus providing a 
valuable snapshot of current Austrian printmaking. 
FAB Gallery. 


MARCH 9 


Symphony Sunday for Kids: Mozart's Magnificent 
Voyage. This family-friendly orchestral perform- 
ance combines actors and musical storytelling and 
will have your children learning, laughing, and 
leaping in surprise. More at alumni.ualberta.ca/ 
events/alberta/symphony. 2—5 p.m. Jack Singer 
Concert Hall. 


MARCH 10 


Talk by Alison Taylor, director of Community 
Service Learning. Noon—-1 p.m. 448B Law Centre. 


History under Redevelopment: Reflections on 
the State and the Politics of Representation 

in Post-Socialist Poland. Jaro Stacul, research 
associate in the Wirth Institute, will give this lec- 
ture. 2-3 p.m. Chamber, Arts & Convocation Hall. 


MARCH 11 


WLF event: Forum on Men and Feminism. 
Speakers include Lise Gotell, chair of Womens 

and Gender Studies; Gil McGowan, president of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour; Barret Weber, 
instructor in the Department of Sociology; with 
Elisabeth Ballermann, president of the Health 
Sciences Association of Alberta acting as MC. RSVP 
to edmonton@leaf.ca. 7-8 p.m. 237 Law Centre. 


MARCH 12 


Addressing Conflict in Graduate Supervision. 
Naomi Krogman, 2012-2013 Provost's Fellow, and 
Jayson MacLean, graduate ombudsperson with 
Student OmbudService, will lead discussion around 
best practices in graduate student supervision and 
to reflect upon their own approaches to communi- 
cation and conflict management. 11:30-1 p.m. 
236/238 Telus Centre. 


Educated Luncheon — Shaping a Green Future: 
Tapping Geothermal Energy. Inga Moeck, 
Campus Alberta Innovation Program Chair in the 
Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences will 
talk about Geothermal energy can help diversify 
our energy future to meet growing global energy 
demand while treading lightly on the environment. 
Join Professor Inga Moeck to learn about excit- 

ing geothermal research being conducted at the 

U of A and envision a greener future. $10 (includes 
lunch). 12-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


MARCH 13 


Ten Things | Hate About You Film Screening. 
Drama professor David Ley will lead discussion 
about the film. 6-9 p.m. Bernard Snell Hall, Walter 
McKenzie Centre. 


Educated Palate — Sustainably Noorished. 

The U of A Alumni Association and Campus 
Sustainability present the Educated Palate at 

the alumni owned, Noorish Concious Eatery & 
Superfood Elixir bar. $25 (includes meal and a 
non-alcoholic beverage) 6 p.m. Noorish Conscious 
Eatery, 8440 109th. 


Brain Awareness Week Public Lecture. Listen to 

a panel of experts from the Edmonton commun- 
ity discuss the role of traumatic brain injury in 

our society. Speakers include Ibolja Cernak, Chair 
of Military and Veterans’ Clinical Rehabilitation 
Research and Professor at the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine; Garnet Cummings, for- 
mer head of the Emergency Department at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital and executive director 

of the Brain Care Centre; Dhiren Naidu, associ- 

ate professor in the Division of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation and team physician with the 
Edmonton Oilers, Edmonton Eskimos and the 

U of A Golden Bears Football Team; and Ryan King, 
long snapper for the Edmonton Eskimos. 7-10 p.m. 
Allard Family Lecture Theatre, Katz Group Building. 


Deadline for entry into “What does the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation mean to me?” 
contest. Just answer how university programs help 
you stay active on campus in less than 120 seconds. 
Winner or winners of this competition will receive 

a 16 GB iPad mini. More at www.physedandrec. 
ualberta.ca/Events/Video%20Contest.aspx. 


MARCH 16 


Mainstage: Percussive Winds. The Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble and Concert Band with guest 


percussion soloist Matthew Coley, lecturer of 
percussion at lowa State University, perform the 
Canadian premiere of Glass House Concerto by 
Andrew Ardizzoia. $20 adults, $15 seniors and $10 
students. 3-5 p.m. Winspear Centre. Tickets avail- 
able through yeglive.ca/ualbertamusic. 


MARCH 18 


Diversity in the classroom: Using Universal 
Design for Learning to Benefit All Students. Kim 
Peacock and Natasja Saranchuk with the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning will lead a discussion 
about Universal Design for Learning, which is a 
set of principles and techniques that focus on 
increasing accessibility to course material for all 
students. This session will provide you with the 
tools to set clear goals, provide multiple opportun- 
ities for students to engage in learning, and assess 
progress often. Go to ctl.ualberta.ca to register. 
Noon-1 p.m. 217/219 Telus Centre. 


MARCH 19 


TransCanada Chair Lecture Series talk. Rowland 
Harrison, TransCanada Chair in Administrative 
and Regulatory Law, will be giving a talk entitled 
Northern Gateway — So Far! The Joint Review 
Panel for the Enbridge Northern Gateway Project 
has recommended approval of perhaps the most 
controversial pipeline project in Canadian history. 
The recent release of the Panel Report was, how- 
ever, just the first step in a new regulatory process. 
The lecture will review the Panel Report, which 
will likely prove to be a watershed moment in the 
history of Canada’s federal pipeline regulation 
regime a€" and discuss the process for next steps. 
Noon-1 p.m. 101 Law Centre. 


Cheese Tasting. Enjoy an evening at the Faculty 
Club, which is now offering memberships to 
alumni, and learn about cheese from one of the 
world’s most recognized experts, U of A professor 
emeritus Pavel Jelen. $10. 4:30 p.m. Faculty Club 
11435 Saskatchewan Drive. 


MARCH 20 


Managing Diversity in the Classroom. Wade 
King, safe disclosure and human rights advisor, 
and Catherine Anley, employment equity advisor, 
will facilitate a discussion about how different 
cultural orientations can impact communication 
and engagement. Register at www.ctl.ualberta.ca. 
10-11:30 a.m. L1 420 ECHA. 


Even the Rain (También la lluvia). Spanish film 
crew goes to Bolivia to make a revisionist epic 
about the conquest of Latin America—on the 
cheap. But when riots break out in Cochabamba, 
protesting excessive fees for water, production is 
interrupted and the convictions of the crewmem- 
bers are challenged. With ample irony, También la 
lluvia explores the effects of Spanish imperialism, 
still resonating some 500 years later in the con- 
tinued struggle against oppression by indigenous 
people. More at www.eventherainmovie.com. 
5-7 p.m. 217/218 Telus Centre. 


Sixth Annual Dr. Olive Yonge Teaching & Learning 
Scholarship Day. The Dr. Olive Yonge Teaching 
and Learning Scholarship Day is in honour of an 
exceptional teacher and scholar, Dr. Olive Yonge, 
from the Faculty of Nursing, and is in recognition 
of her outstanding contribution to the discipline 
and profession of nursing. More at www.cvent. 
com/d/4cq6ft/1Q. 8-4:30 p.m. Lister Centre. 


MARCH 22 


Alumni/Student Hockey game. Alumni/Faculty 
hockey players, bring the kids and family to our 
one-hour free family skate before the game takes 
place from 5-6 p.m. Please contact Lori Shockey 

if you are willing to play and what position you 
prefer along with the skill level you would consider 
yourself (1 being strong player and 5 being new to 
the game). To get on the roster, please email your 
name and information by March 10. Sign up early, 
as there are only 15 or so spots available. lori. 
shockey@ualberta.ca. Clare Drake Arena. 


MARCH 23 


Mainstage: From Tchaikovsky with love. $20 
available at yeglive.ca/ualbertamusic. 8-10 p.m. 
Winspear Centre. 


MARCH 28 


Deadline for application for the position of chair 
of the Department of Biomedical Engineering. 
The chair will be responsible for a Department with 
seven full-time faculty, 38 adjunct faculty and 10 
office and technical support staff. The Department 
supports very successful research programs, par- 
ticularly in the fields of imaging and rehabilitation 
engineering, as well as involvement in undergradu- 
ate and graduate programs. More at www.biomed. 
engineering.ualberta.ca. 
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Reimagining 
forgotten spaces 


Plan to stitch together open 
spaces to be unveiled March 27 


Page 3 


The proliferation of the 
surveillance society 


Sociologist wins Killam Fellowship 
to find out how it happened 


Page 5 


The truth 


Truth and reconciliation makes 
its way to English professor’s 
classroom 
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Faculty of Law 
welcomes new 
dean 


Michael Brown 


aul Paton, law professor and 

former vice-provost at the 

University of the Pacific, 
will be leaving his California post- 
ing to become dean of the Faculty 
of Law, effective July 1. 


Paul Paton 


“There is a tremendous energy 
at the University of Alberta that 
I have not seen elsewhere,’ said 
Paton, who will also take up the 
title Wilbur Fee Bowker Professor 
of Law in honour of the esteemed 
former dean of law who led the fac- 
ulty from 1948-1968. “The U of A 
law school occupies a unique place 
historically and presently in the 
legal profession, certainly in the 
province, in Western Canada and 
nationally, and it is a great time 
to help move it forward to face 
new challenges.” 

Paton succeeds Philip Bryden, 
who has been dean since 2009. 

“Dr. Paton believes that a 
Faculty of Law can and should 
play a central role in the academic, 
professional and public policy 
life of the communities it services 
locally, nationally and internation- 
ally, said U of A provost Carl 
Amrhein. “Dr. Paton is known for 
planning and implementing change 
in diverse environments. He has a 
strong reputation for an inclusive 
management style, operating with 
an effective combination of col- 
legiality, discipline and deliberative 
action. He constructively demands 
excellence from himself and others, 
while helping students and col- 
leagues ‘raise their game.” 

Although there were no 
lawyers in his family growing up 

Continued on page 2 


Graham Pearson holds the $20 diamond containing the first terrestrial sample of ringwoodite ever found, lending evidence to theories that water exists 400-700 
kilometres beneath the Earth’s crust. For the full story, go to page 6. 


President Samarasekera will not seek third term 


Folio Staff 


resident Indira Samarasekera says she 

will continue to focus on excellence and 

ensuring that the University of Alberta 
remains one of the world’s leading public 


universities, after announcing she will not seek a 


third term. 
Samarasekera announced her intention at 
the Board of Governors meeting March 14, and 


| will end her term of service as the U of A’s 12th 


president and vice-chancellor June 30, 2015. 

“T will continue to work with the cam- 
pus community to preserve, strengthen and 
advance the U of A’s core mission, through 
the four objectives announced last fall during 
my State of the University Address: academic 
transformation, sustainable financial models, 
efficient administration, and culture change,” 
she said. 

She also reafirmed her commitment to 
moving forward this four-point action plan and 
change agenda, supported by the board. This 
includes emphasis on fund development and 
seeking innovative alternate revenue sources, as 
well as continuing to work with government. 


The search is underway for the 13th president of the University of Alberta, who will succeed current president Indira 


Samarasekera on July 1, 2015. 


Internationally renowned as one of 
Canada’s leading metallurgical engineers, 
Samarasekera was appointed U of A president 
and vice-chancellor on July 1, 2005, and re- 
appointed for a second term in 2009. 

She has since led development of Dare 
to Discover: A Vision for a Great University, 

a seminal document that has acted as 


the guiding force in the U of A’s quest 
for excellence. 

“My focus remains on the vision articulated 
in Dare to Discover,” she said, “To inspire the 
human spirit through outstanding achievements 
in learning, discovery, and citizenship in a 
creative community, building one of the world’s 
great universities for the public good.” Mi 
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Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 
has launched the search for 
its 13th president. 

With word March 14 that 
President Indira Samarasekera 
would not be seeking a third term, 
Doug Goss, chair of the U of A 
board of governors, has announced 
the search for a new president 
has begun. 

“The university is at a very trans- 
formational time,” said Goss. “Indira 
has been an agent of change for the 
institution and she is working very 
hard to implement a change agenda, 
which the board of governors very 
much believes in. 

“It is critical that the institution 
finds in its next leader that same 
kind of energy and enthusiasm for 
what she has started, so we as an 
institution have the ability to go to 
the next level.” 

Goss will chair the Advisory 
| Search Committee for President, a 


committee comprising key members 
of the community with the mandate 


to the board of governors for ap- 
proval. It is expected that a succes- 


sor will be appointed in time to take 


on the position July 1, 2015. 


66 It is critical that the 
university continues to 
lead and be a university 
that competes with the 
best public teaching, 
research-intensive 


universities in the world.” 


Doug Goss 


“This is an important time for 
the province with its resources. It 
is critical that the university con- 
tinues to lead and be a university 
that competes with the best public 
teaching, research-intensive uni- 
versities in the world,” said Goss. 
“For us to do anything less in this 
province really would not do jus- 
tice to the institution, the province 


Goss also announced that global 


search firm Perrett Laver has been 
awarded the executive search con- 
tract to support the search follow- 
ing a competitive bid process. 

“The challenge will be to match 
up the skill set of the next leader 
with the opportunity that we see 
here to take this institution to the 
next level. Indira has built it on 
that basis,” said Goss. 


He added, “There has never been 


a more important time in the his- 
tory of the 
university, 
city, prov- 
ince and 
country to 
be search- 
ing fora 
president. 
The next 
president 
will build 
on our 
strengths 


and will be charged with taking us 


Doug Goss 
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University begins search for its 13th president 


Since her appointment as U of A 
president and vice-chancellor on 
July 1, 2005, Samarasekera has led 
the university through a transforma- 
tional time of immense growth 
and the development of a bold 
agenda of initiatives, including Dare 
to Discover: A Vision for a Great 
University, a seminal document that 
has acted as the guiding force in the 
U of A’s quest for excellence. 

In announcing her intention not 
to seek a third term at the board 
of governors meeting March 14, 
Samarasekera reflected fondly on 
her time on campus. 

“T have had an extraordinary 
opportunity to come to Alberta, to 
become Albertan and absorb the 
culture, and to lead what truly is 
national treasure. The university is 
in a superb position to appoint a 
successor, she said. 

“Tt is with some sadness that I 
have to announce that my time here 
is coming up.” 

For information and updates 


to the next level and continuing our 
momentum to build on the board of 


to bring forward a recommendation 


in Mississauga, Ont., Paton—whose Ukrainian 
ancestors first settled in the Alberta prairies in 
the late 1800s—says he remembers a household 
with a healthy respect for the power of law, legal 
institutions and parliament in Canada, and re- 
spect for the role of lawyers in facilitating access 
for people who otherwise wouldn't be able to get 
access themselves. 

“Understanding and appreciating the law, and 
the importance of giving back through public 
service, were lessons 
we learned early, so 


Supplied 


perhaps it’s no sur- 
prise both my brother 
and I ended up 

going to law school,’ 


he said. 


Before law 


school, however, 
Paton would attend 
the University of 


Toronto, graduat- 
a ae ing in 1988 with a 
bachelor of arts with 
| a specialist focus on international relations, 
and as the John Moss Scholar, the school’s top 
undergraduate student in the faculty of arts 
and science. 

Paton’s academic standing led him to 
| Cambridge, where he completed a master of phil- 
osophy in international relations before returning 
to the U of T to study law. In 1992, Paton was 
selected to clerk with Chief Justice Charles 
Dubin and the justices of the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario. The late Chief Justice Dubin, one of 
Canada’s most prominent litigators, was perhaps 
best known nationally for heading up the Dubin 
Inquiry into the Ben Johnson steroid scandal. 

A year later, Paton left the court of appeal for 
a Bay Street law firm, rising to partner in four 
years as a corporate litigator before taking a post 
as justice and social policy adviser to Ontario 
premier Mike Harris. 

In 1998, Paton began a six-year stint as an in- 
house counsel to PricewaterhouseCoopers LLP, 
heading the firm’s Canadian multidisciplinary 


practice initiative and serving as senior legal ad- 


But Paton never strayed too far from his aca- 
demic roots. He spent the better part of a decade 
splitting time between practising law and teach- 
ing in the U of T’s Canadian Studies Programme, 
which included three years as the program's 
associate director and a year as acting director. 


or even Canada.” 


viser to the firm’s national tax practice leadership. 


“Law is a very powerful degree with extra- 
ordinary flexibility,” said Paton. “Being exposed 
to various practice environments afforded me a 
unique insight into both the opportunities and 
challenges of bringing the academy together with 
the profession, while at the same time making 
sure the academy is attuned to these different 
professional environments and challenges.” 

In 2001, Paton took a year’s leave from 
PricewaterhouseCoopers to become a fellow 
in the Stanford Program in International Legal 
Studies, where he earned his JSM and became 
one of only six applicants accepted into the 
Stanford Law School’s JSD program from his 
cohort. While working on the doctorate he 
completed in 2007, he was a fellow in what was 
then Stanford’s Keck Center on Legal Ethics, and 
was awarded grants by Stanford’s Institute for 
International Studies for his comparative work 
on regulation of the legal profession. 

In 2004, Paton joined the academy as assist- 
ant professor in the Faculty of Law at Queen's 
University, then as professor of law at the 
University of the Pacific McGeorge School of 
Law in Sacramento, Calif. 


66 We need to make sure we're 
poised to address and anticipate 
challenges, while preparing 
students for excellence in the way 
that U of A legal education is known 
for internationally.” 


Paul Paton 


Paton became renowned for his research 
on ethics in corporate contexts, on the role of 
corporate counsel, on comparative approaches 
to lawyer regulation and, in particular, on the 
transformation of structures for legal servi- 
ces delivery. He served two terms as chair of 
the Canadian Bar Association’s Ethics and 
Professional Responsibility Committee, and 
was appointed as the reporter, or expert research 
resource, to the American Bar Association Ethics 
20/20 Commission. 

Asa teacher, Paton gave as good as he got. 

“T was fortunate very early on to have very 
passionate teachers, and in many respects my 
work in the academy honours their legacy,” 
he said. “I have viewed my students as the 


governors’ change agenda.” 


on the presidential search and 
transition, go to uofa.ualberta.ca/ 
presidential-search. 1 


New dean of law looking forward to making case for renewed investment in law 


Continued from page 1 


professional colleagues they've become, and 
teaching ethics and professional responsibility 
has given me an especially important op- 
portunity to play at least a small role in their 
professional formation.” 

It was back on the West Coast, however, that 
Paton really began to relish administrative roles. 

“Tr is a time of incredible transformation for 
the legal profession and for legal education, as 
well as for university education generally. I’ve 
been fortunate to have had experiences—both 
administrative and professional—that will help 
prepare us to identify how we can lead the way 
forward, and then implement the changes neces- 
sary to get there.” 

Paton leaves the University of the Pacific 
as director of the McGeorge Ethics Across the 
Professions Initiative, a 10-year, $250,000 grant, 
and as the 2014 recipient of the Ontario Bar 
Association’s Distinguished Service Award. But 
he points to his experience as vice-provost as “an 
incredible opportunity to see from 20,000 feet 
how best administrators can work with faculty, 
staff, students and alumni to effect change.” 

As vice-provost, Paton provided leadership 
across the University of the Pacific’s academic 
portfolio, including direct oversight of the as- 
sociate and assistant vice-provosts for academic 
affairs, research and professional and continu- 
ing education, as well as the university's Center 
for Teaching and Learning and International 
Programs and Services. He also chaired the 
Information Strategy and Policy Committee 
responsible for advising on technology across 
the campus, directed market research for new 
graduate programs and collaborated on academic 
renovation projects and facilities utilization. 

Paton says those experiences will serve him 
well as he helps the faculty build on the best of 
its traditions of academic excellence, student 
success and public service. Ensuring it remains 
nimble and responsive in its dedication to 
scholarship, teaching and learning will require 
community commitment. 

“People have to see the value in investing 
in the university and in the faculty, and I look 
forward to making the case for a renewed and 
robust commitment in resources and in student 
support that will allow the faculty to do more 
and do it better,” he said. “We need to make sure 
we're poised to address and anticipate challen- 
ges, while preparing students for excellence in 
the way that U of A legal education is known 
for internationally.” 1 
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Architectural plan aims to reconnect the spaces in between 


Michael Brown 


t might be the world-class 

laboratories, classrooms and 

facilities that stand among the 
University of Alberta’s greatest 
attributes, but it’s the exteriors of 
those buildings and the open spaces 
linking the campus that go further 
than anything else toward creating 
the ever-important first impres- 
sions—and some of the longest- 
lasting ones. 

“For new recruits who visit the 
campus before they make their 
final decision on whether they are 
going to study here, the quality 
of life, the appeal, the image, the 
brand of a campus do help them 


experience, and to reinvigorate cam- 
pus life for our community.” 

Louie says the plan, titled Open 
Space Master Plan — Enhancing 
Your Campus Experience, will act 
as an enlightened counterbalance 
in defence of the silent open spaces 
between buildings and pressure and 
demands for additional academic 
and research facilities or student 
residences on campus. 

“In a way, this plan is an act of 
defiance to champion the public 
realm—in our consciousness as well 
as in physical form, starting with 
drawings and plans,” said Louie. “Ic 
highlights the significant inter- 
dependency of individual compon- 
ents and the totality that distin- 
guishes our campus, reminding us of 


buildings according to need with 
the sole purpose of maximizing the 
floor plate. 

“Tc’s not that a particular build- 
ing isn't needed, it’s how that build- 
ing is located in relationship to the 
bigger picture,” said Alexander. 

“By restitching the functional 
parts, we are also trying to reempha- 
size the importance of open space. 
Without open space you are missing 
an important element to your daily 
work life here.” 

These plans, which were cre- 
ated through an extensive com- 
mittee process involving a range 
of stakeholders from across the 
university spectrum, will be on 
display March 27 first as a series 


‘The plans show the campus 
identified in 10 precincts based on 
similar characteristics such as loca- 
tion, architecture, size of open space 
and maturity of landscape. 

From there, the designers have 
listed challenges and opportunities 
for each precinct, and have imagined 
how various disjointed aggregate 
pieces of open space can be linked, 
using practices ranging from 


planting an allée of trees to remoy- 
ing pieces of physical structures to 
create better campus connections. 
“Like the air that we breathe 

and share, the campus is the public 
realm that provides connections to 
individual components and dreams 
of the university community,’ said 
Louie. “It is our common stage that 
either sustains and enriches us, or 
represses us if left uncared for.” Wi 


Forum focuses on change agenda 


Bryan Alary 


ndira Samarasekera will spend her final 15 months as University 


make that final decision to say, ‘I 
can see myself living here for the 
next four years,” said Ben Louie, 
university architect. 

With that in mind, Facilities and 
Operations is on a mission to come 
up with a plan to reconnect, or 
restitch the open spaces on North 
Campus that connect buildings and 
special places that enrich the univer- 
sity community's daily activities. 

“To me, this assignment attempts 
to connect fragments of open spaces 
on campus that, for one reason or 
another, are results of remnants 
of space from separate building 
projects or incremental improve- 
ments to campus operations,’ said 
Louie. “This assignment’s goal is to 
create cohesive positive linkages to 
support and enhance the campus 


Prof keeps close eye on surveillance creep 


Michael Brown 


our history and identity.” 

Peter Alexander, associate 
director of campus planning and 
architecture, says the open spaces 
have been neglected over the years 
largely because each successive 


generation has constructed its 


evin Haggerty remembers sitting at the din- 
ner table as an undergraduate student having 
hypothetical conversations with his father, 
an RCMP officer, about what would happen if, for 
example, government allowed widespread use of video 
surveillance to monitor people’s everyday activities. 

The hypotheses drawn during those animated 
conversations varied, but all essentially held a com- 
mon thread: “I think most people would have taken to 
the streets.” 

Nearly three decades later, Haggerty—now a 
surveillance expert in the University of Alberta’s 
Department of Sociology—says society is in the 
midst of “a world historical transformation in the 
dynamics of visibility.’ He wants to know how it hap- 
pened—and he has received a financial boon to aid 
him in his quest. 

Haggerty was one of just five Canadian re- 
searchers to receive the 2014 Killam Research 
Fellowship. The two-year, $140,000 prize grants 
teaching and administrative release to scholars who 
are engaged in research projects of outstanding 
merit and widespread interest, so they may pursue 
independent research. 

Haggerty intends to use the fellowship to write a 
book aimed at a popular audience that attempts to 
outline the factors that allowed broad surveillance to 
become a part of everyday life. 

“I could almost call the book How Did This 
Happen? If you went back in time 25 or 30 years, and 
you told people that all of their main form of com- 
munication was going to monitored by the state or 
corporations and there are going to be cameras every- 
where, people would have said there is no way that’s 
going to happen. Well, 30 years later it’s happened.” 

Haggerty says there won't be a single contributing 
factor in the arrival of a “surveillance society,’ citing 
a long list that includes post-9/11 fears, a compli- 
cated generational understanding of privacy, historic 
technological development, political apathy and, by 
and large, a failure of the legal system. 


of pop-up presentations held over 


the lunch hour at Arts Quad, 


in the evening as part of a larger 
symposium with keynote and 


panel discussion starting at 7 p.m. 
in 1-140 CCIS. 
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This drawing shows what could be the transformation of the open space between the 
Agriculture/Forestry Centre, SUB and Pembina Hall. 


Kevin Haggerty is the recipient of one of just five 2014 Killam 
Research Fellowships nationally. 


“On the whole, a sweep of developments has been 
monumentally towards more and more surveillance, 
and the legal system has proved to not be particularly 
effective at checking that tide,” he said. 

“T think one of the more eye-opening things is the 
scope of surveillance; people understand that we live 
in a society with a lot of monitoring, but the amount 
of information being collected is unfathomable.” 

And just as no one could have predicted the ram- 
pant infiltration of surveillance into everyday life, it 
would have been impossible to forecast the influence 
Haggerty’s curiosity-driven research is having on the 
prevailing discussion concerning the place of surveil- 
lance in society when he first came to the U of A in 
the late ‘90s. 

“This is a university that knows what it is. It 
understands how to support researchers and it under- 
stands what research is, and that’s not true of all 
universities,” he said. “I think the university has given 
me the freedom to follow topics that, when I started 
out, weren't hot-button topics. 

“However, more recent developments have shown 
that allowing me to follow my instincts and follow 
what I believe to be important was crucial.” 
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CCIS West Atrium and Education 
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of Alberta president focused on advancing the board of governors’ 
change agenda, which includes her own four-point action plan. 

Samarasekera expects to be extremely busy during these remaining 
months, checking off priorities requiring her attention. At the top of 
her list is implementing the board’s change agenda through the four 
pillars of her plan: academic transformation; sustainable and flexible 
financial models; effective, efficient administration; and culture change. 

“The board of governors has no intention of letting me off the 
hook and neither do I. The next 15 months are going to be very, very 
busy, Samarasekera told a roomful of faculty, students and staff at a 
March 19 campus forum. 

Last week, Samarasekera announced she will step down as president 
when her term ends on June 30, 2015, a decision that initiated an 
international search for her successor. Board chair Doug Goss will lead 
that process, overseeing an advisory committee of 15 members of the 
campus community. 

With the search now underway, Samarasekera said she can devote 
her full attention to key priorities for the university, including the 
four-point plan. 

On the subject of academic transformation, the U of A’s admin- 
istration, in consultation with the Students’ Union and an academic 
committee, has developed the main elements of the Peter Lougheed 
Leadership College. The initiative received operational funding in the 
recent provincial budget, and Samarasekera said it will provide learning 
opportunities across disciplines, focusing on a range of leadership styles. 

On the subject of the Renaissance Committee's final report, 
Samarasekera said administration and the Association of Academic 
Staff University of Alberta are working through the details of what 
was a “mammoth effort,” and are now gathering feedback and assessing 
immediate and longer-term priorities. 

“We're not going to let that effort go for naught. We really want 
to take advantage of it and I think we are really working through it,” 
she said. 

Generating new sources of revenue remains a top priority, 
Samarasekera said, noting $6 million has been allocated to provost 
Carl Amrhein to support innovative funding models put forward by 
faculty deans. 

Amrhein said he spent his recent sabbatical learning about how 
universities in countries such as China, Australia and Germany— 
which are less reliant on government for operating dollars—find ways 
to generate revenue. Some have created very successful non-profes- 
sional master’s programs, available to anyone anywhere in the world, 
with the proceeds helping to fund other areas of the institution. 

“We may wish that we didn’t have to change the basic structure 
of the university; however, if you look at the success of some of these 
other institutions, like the University of Melbourne, the University of 
Toronto, the University of Sydney or the Uniyersity of Munich, these 
are institutions that with a very, very complex business model have at 
the same time been very successful academically.” 

Samarasekera said the U of A is also making steady progress at 
improving administrative efficiencies, reducing operating spending 
increases below the government’ five per cent benchmark. In fact, the 
U of A has steadily reduced that number from 4.8 per cent in 2009-10 
to 4.1 per cent in 2010-11 and 3.6 per cent in 2011-12. 

In addition to the four-point plan, Samarasekera said the uni- 
versity will soon submit to government this year’s Comprehensive 
Institutional Plan, which outlines a balanced budget and reinforces 
that the U of A is an essential part of Alberta's success and ongoing so- 
cial, cultural and economic prosperity. This year’s plan also emphasizes 
the importance of graduate education, the need for basic research, the 
value of motivated and skilled undergraduate students, and the univer- 
sity’s work to train highly skilled individuals. 

Samarasekera said advocating the U of A’s benefit and import 
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Bryan Alary 


igits on a scale can help 

determine a child’s 

weight, but their overall 
health status can be influenced 
by other factors such as physical 
activity, diet and screen time, ac- 
cording to new research from the 
University of Alberta and Alberta 
Health Services. 

A study of 181 children with 
obesity aged eight to 17 years 
old showed that up to a third 
could be classified as “metabolic- 
ally healthy,’ meaning they're not 
imminently at risk of developing 
insulin resistance—a precursor 
to Type 2 diabetes—high blood 
pressure, high cholesterol or other 
obesity-related diseases. 

“It’s not all about fat, even for 
kids who meet the definition of 
obesity,’ explained Geoff Ball, 
senior author and associate profes- 
sor of pediatrics in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, and clin- 
ical director of Stollery Children’s 
Hospital’s Pediatric Centre for 
Weight and Health, a weight man- 
agement clinic for children with 
obesity. “Lifestyle behaviours—how 
physically active they are and what 
they eat—those things have an 
effect on their health, independent 
of fatness.” 

A PhD in nutrition and metab- 
olism, Ball and his team studied five 
years worth of clinical data, track- 
ing the age and body composition 
of obese children, lifestyle behay- 
iours such as physical activity and 
diet, along with clinical indicators 
associated with obesity such as in- 
sulin resistance, blood pressure, and 
fat and glucose levels in the blood. 

Though numerous studies 
have explored whether patients 
with obesity can be metabolic- 
ally healthy, few have focused on 
children. In addition to being more 
physically active, metabolically 
healthier children were younger, 
shorter, lighter and less overweight 
than their metabolically unhealthy 
peers. They also spent less time in 
front of the TV, computer or video 
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calories, including less fat and fewer 
servings of meat. 

The study included traditional 
measures of obesity such as body 
mass index, which factors in an 
individual’s height and weight 
but doesn’t tell the whole story, 
Ball said. 

“Obesity is often described 
as a complex disease with lots of 
causes and lots of consequences. 
Not everyone has the same con- 
sequences,” he said. “Someone 
with Type 2 diabetes could have 
less body fat than somebody who 
has quite a bit more body fat and 
doesn’t have Type 2 diabetes. 
There is considerable variability 
between individuals.” 

Ball said the findings should help 
physicians and other health profes- 
sionals understand the complexity 
of obesity for treating patients and 
prioritizing referral to specialized 


Geoff Ball 


weight-management care. Roughly 
two million young, obese Canadians 
meet eligibility criteria for such treat- 
ment—far more than the two dozen 
or so clinics across the country can 
accommodate, he added. 

For Edmonton-area patients, 
having access to the comprehen- 
sive management approach at the 
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Stollery’s Pediatric Centre for 
Weight and Health means fam- 
ilies receive the most appropriate 
intervention based on their health 
status and individual needs. The 
multidisciplinary team, including a 
physician, registered nurse, regis- 
tered dietitian, exercise specialist, 
and psychologist provide healthy 
lifestyle messages to children and 
families that assist them on their 
journey towards greater health and 
well-being. 

Ball’s team is now focusing on 
a larger national study, including 
what happens to children with obes- 
ity—metabolically healthy or other- 
wise—over time and whether risks 
of obesity-related illness eventually 
catch up. That work will see the 
researchers recruit 1,600 Canadian 
children currently receiving weight- 
management care and follow them 
over several years through lifestyle 


interventions that focus on improy- 
ing health and well-being. 

Ball said these kids and their 
families are accessing health services 
that hopefully have a positive effect 
on their health and well-being. 
Health professionals need to know 
whether children who are meta- 
bolically healthy stay that way over 
time as they mature and if there are 
conditions in the health system and 
beyond that help make it possible. 

“Since most children with obes- 
ity find it challenging to lose and 
maintain weight loss over time, 
improving metabolic health by 
being physically active and eating 
healthfully is an important result in 
and of itself.” 

Ball’s research was published 
in the journal Diabetes Care and 
funded by Alberta Innoyates — 
Health Solutions and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. i 


Researcher examines effectiveness of pediatric obesity interventions 


Amy Hewko 


hildhood obesity affects 20 to 30 per 
cent of young Canadians, and many 
of these children face serious health 
problems into adulthood, including diabetes 
and heart disease. 
To help address the problem, clinics like 
the Stollery Children’s Hospital’s Pediatric 
Centre for Weight and Health (PCWH) offer 
individualized, interdisciplinary health services 
to help children and their families learn about 
proper nutrition, physical activity and other 
healthy habits. Families connect with dietitians, 
mental health professionals, pediatricians and 
other health-care professionals to develop a 
plan that caters to their individual habits, needs 
and abilities. 
But how effective are these services? 
Principal investigator Geoff Ball, associ- 
ate professor of pediatrics with the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, and lead author Jillian 
Avis, graduate student, led a team of experts 
to find the answer. They gathered informa- 
tion over a four-year period and included 165 
patients referred to the PC WH by their phys- 
icians. The team looked at three components 
of the program: how children’s weight changed 


over time, what services in the program were 


used and whether children became disengaged 
with the program. The study was published in 
Paediatrics and Child Health, the official jour- 
nal of the Canadian Paediatric Society. 

Children who participated for the full 
length of the program showed positive results. 
Assessments during the third and fifth months 
revealed that 55 per cent of participants either 
maintained or decreased their weight, That 
number increased to 75 per cent at the final 
assessment in the 11th month. 

According to Ball, disengagement is a big 
challenge for pediatric obesity clinics. PC WH 
is no exception: by the final assessment, 73 per 
cent of the original patient sample had discon- 
tinued care. 

“When families discontinue care, we usu- 
ally don’t get a specific explanation or reason 
why,’ he said. “However, motivation to change 
is key. A lot of the families who attend when 
they are ready, willing and able can make 
healthy changes.” 

Some of the barriers families experience mav 
include economic stress, family problems or 
priorities that simply aren’t focused on health. 
Ball emphasizes that misconceptions about 
the services may also prompt disengagement, 
but, he says, rather than being put on a strict 
diet and exercise program, families are more 


likely to receive coaching and support to make 
healthy habits. 

“One of the biggest challenges to overcome 
is conceptualizing obesity as a chronic illness,’ 
Ball said. “It is incredibly difficult for families 
to make healthy changes to diet and exercise 
when they're bombarded by conflicting mes- 
sages and environmental cues that tell us to eat 
whatever we like and be as sedentary as pos- 
sible. There’s a lot of mental power and social 
support needed to overcome those choices on a 
day-to-day basis.” 

Ball says the most important part is raising 
awareness with parents about the impact the 
home environment has on their children’s health, 
but strategies have to be personalized to each 
family to make them meaningful. For example, 
health professionals may recommend removing 
televisions and game consoles from children’s 
bedrooms, but that might not bea priority for 
some families. In such cases, health professionals 
can focus on other areas for change. 

“We want to empower parents to be the best 
that they can be. We want to address any bar- 
riers they have and help them access resources 
and information,’ Ball said. “It’s about how we 
can help the families and what kinds of things 
they already have in place so we can build on 
their strengths.” Wi 
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Declining obesity rates offer hope for future 


Michel Proulx 


espite recent news during the past two decades that 
teenagers weren't getting healthy nutrition, the trend 
seems to have improved in the last five years. 

“There is hope for the next generation,” said Linda 
McCargar, a nutrition expert who delivered the Department of 
Human Ecology’s annual Empey Lecture. 

McCargar, a faculty member in the Department of 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science, has examined nu- 
trition, physical activity and obesity in Alberta youth for the 
last 10 years. She said that people took notice when alarming 
statements began appearing about the declining nutritional 
habits of children and their consequences. She cited Richard 
Carmona, a former Surgeon General of the United States, 
who stated while testifying to a U.S. Senate Committee, “... 
because of the increasing rates of obesity, unhealthy eating 
habits and physical inactivity, we may see the first generation 
that will be less healthy and have a shorter life expectancy 
than their parents.” 

The situation was similar in Canada, with a high prevalence 
of overweight children and adolescents. From 1979 to 2004, 


the obesity rate among 12- to 17-year-olds in Canada tripled 
from three to nine 


: per cent, and the overweight rate almost 
doubled, from 11 8 


to 20 per cent. At the same time, cases of 


children diagnosed with Type 2 diabetes were on the increase. 


McCargar said Statistics Canada data revealed in 2004 that 
10 per cent of children skipped breakfast while another new 
trend was emerging: 22 per cent of a child's caloric intake came 
from items outside the four food groups, with half of those 
calories coming from high-calorie beverages such as soft drinks 
and sports drinks. 

McCargar noted that there were very few studies on diet 
and exercise at the time in this age group. In 2005, she and 
her team conducted the Web-Survey of Physical Activity and 
Nutrition, a large web-based survey in which 5,000 Alberta 
schoolchildren from grades 7 to 10 answered health behay- 
iour questions. 

Overall, 42 per cent of respondents had poor diet quality, 
50 per cent had average diet quality and only eight per cent had 
superior diet quality. About half of the students had at least two 
of five key risk factors for diabetes: inactivity, high fat intake, 
poor diet quality, smoking, and being overweight or obese. 

In the ensuing three years, between 2005 and 2008, 
many health promotion activities were launched in Alberta, 
targeted at this age group. They included, among others, 
the establishment of a school community wellness fund, the 
start of a provincial daily physical activity initiative and the 
development of nutrition policies by many school boards. 

In 2008, McCargar and her team repeated the comprehen- 
sive survey of Alberta teenagers and found a significant reduc- 
tion in the prevalence of overweight and obesity in youth. The 
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Nutrition expert Linda McCargar (left), seen here with Deanna 
Williamson, chair of the Department of Human Ecology, delivered the 
department’s annual Empey Lecture. 


rate of teenagers who were overweight dropped from 15.1 per 
cent to 13.9 per cent, while the percentage of obese teens also 
dropped, from six per cent to 4.5 per cent. 

McCargar also noted reductions in seven risk factors for 
diabetes and presented a graph, published by the US. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention, that showed either a 
decrease or no change in about 40 US. states or territories, 
and an increase in only three states. 

“The prevalence numbers are still quite high,” said 
McCargar, “but this trend is different than in the last two or 
three decades.” Mi 
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English prof brings truth and reconciliation to the classroom 


Geoff McMaster 


iltered through intellect and specialized language, the 
study of any academic subject can sometimes lack emo- 
tion and immediacy. 

That's one reason English professor Keavy Martin is taking 
her students of Aboriginal literature to the final meeting of 
Canada’s Truth and Reconciliation Commission later this 
month, where they will hear first-hand accounts—in all of 
their raw and often disturbing detail—from survivors of 
Canada’s residential school system. 

The commission, established in 2008, has travelled to 600 
communities in the last six years, bringing to light thousands 

of stories of the abuse of 150,000 Aboriginal children who 
were removed from their families between 1870 and 1996, 
when the last school closed near Regina. 

Some 4,000 people are expected to attend the meeting at 
the Shaw Conference Centre in Edmonton March 27-30, 
after which the commission will begin preparing its public 
report. True and lasting reconciliation, however, will take 
years of healing, says Martin, involving the kind of reflection 
she encourages in her course, Indigenous Literatures and the 
Problem of ‘Reconciliation’ in Canada. 

“We've got a mixed class with some of what we call inter- 
generational survivors. Their parents or grandparents went to 
residential schools and so are still dealing with the impacts of 
that,” says Martin. “It can be very different for them than for 
some of the students who are descendants of settlers coming 
to terms with this reality for the first time. 


“What I’m hoping is that the students think a lot about 
what it means to grapple with this history, and are able to 
connect it to their present lives and families.” 

The challenge in class discussions is to lean away from easy 
solutions and the desire to simply “get over it” says Martin. 
The reality of abuse can be hard 
to face, especially because it 
so radically contradicts deeply 
held myths of Canada asa 


nation of peacekeepers, as a 
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champion of human rights. 

“Often the horror comes 
with the desire to say, ‘OK, if 
we could just communicate bet- 
ter this would be fine. If people 
could just heal and forgive, we 
could move on,” says Martin, 
whose own SSHRC-funded 
research project, Creative 
Conciliation, explores how indigenous arts and arts-based 
research can fruitfully contribute to reconciliation. 

“My research is conceived around the end of the TRC 


to ensure that conversations continue and there isn’t a false 


Keavy Martin 


sense of closure afterwards. The commission has been pretty 
clear about that—that it will take many generations for many 
people to achieve a more balanced relationship. It’s not just 
about sharing truth and achieving healing; it might also be 
about larger changes in our society that will require effort on 
the part of non-Aboriginal people.” 


In conjunction with the TRC meeting, Martin is helping 
to organize the Indigenous Writers Gathering March 21 with 
six Canadian Aboriginal writers, including celebrated B.C. 
author Eden Robinson, whose Monkey Beach has become a 
classic of contemporary Canadian fiction. Also appearing are 
Marilyn Dumont, Daniel Heath Justice, Gregory Scofield, 
Anna Marie Sewell and Richard Van Camp. 

“Many of these authors comment on the history of resi- 
dential schools, but also on the contemporary impacts of that 
system that are still ongoing,” says Martin. 

Martin will also participate in a panel discussion March 
20 called “Understanding #T RC: Exploring Reconciliation, 
Intergenerational Trauma and Indigenous Resistance, organized 
by the Faculty of Native Studies and including one of the TRC’s 
three commissioners, U of A alumnus Wilton Littlechild, as 
well as James Daschuk, Ian Mosby and Rebecca Sockbeson. 

“Tm one of the few settler Canadians appearing on the 
panel,’ says Martin. “Because I have family history in Edmonton 
I can locate myself that way. This kind of issue requires us, even 
as professors, to engage personally and emotionally, and that is a 
very different way of speaking, especially in the academic world. 

“So [ll try to talk not only in an abstract, intellectual way, 
but also from my own experience and history, and to really 
think about what the role of people like me could be in this 
larger process of reckoning with the colonial past and present, 
and in trying to achieve a more balanced relationship.” 

For more on the U of A’s involvement with the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, go to uofa.ualberta.ca/truth- 
and-reconciliation-commission. Wi 


Video game allows player to rewrite tragic demise of ballet heroine 


Geoff McMaster 


ver been frustrated with a 

story’s ending, wishing the 

protagonist had more power 
to change the outcome? 

Video games are making it pos- 
sible to rewrite traditional narra- 
tives like never before. And now a 
new partnership between English 
professor Nora Stoyel and comput- 
ing scientist Vadim Bulitko may well skimming the surface.” 
be the first to apply the technology 
to the world of ballet. 


that duality. 


Nora Stovel 


Swan Lake—you have the white 


The two researchers are working 
ona game called iGiselle, based on 
the Romantic ballet Giselle, ou les 
Wilis, first performed in Paris in 
1841. In the original libretto, the 
ballerina’s character dies of a broken 
heart at the end of the first act after 
learning that her lover Albrecht 
is betrothed to another woman. 
After summoning Giselle from her 
grave to return as a ghost, a group 
of supernatural women called the 
Wilis, maidens who have died before 
their wedding, conspire to dance 
Albrecht to death, but in the end 
Giselle frees him from their grasp. 


tragic trajectory. 


The video game, however, 
allows players to choose a differ- 
ent, less fatalistic path for Giselle, 
endowing her with a kind of agency 
more in line with the values of a 
modern-day woman. 

“Romantic ballets don’t feature 
women as we now think they are, 
or should be,” says Stovel, who 
studied ballet dancing as a teenager 


and went on to teach it for some 
20 years while raising a family and 
pursuing graduate work in English. 
“Especially in these 19th-century 
ballets, women are idealized and 
etherealized. In Giselle, because 
she’s a ghost, the partner lifts her as 
if she’s flying, and she appears to be 
weightless. The pointe work is also 
used to suggest that she’s not really 
walking on the ground, but just 


In her book project, Women 
With Wings: The Romantic 
Ballerina, funded by a KIAS 
Cluster grant from the U of A’s Kule 
Institute for Advanced Study, Stovel 
describes how classical ballerinas are 
often divided figures—sexual icons 
at the same time as ethereal, ideal- 
ized beings—and they often die at 
the midpoint of the story, and then 
return from the grave, to underscore 


“Giselle in Act 1 is lively, charm- 
ing and girlish, and as a spirit in Act 
2 she is very ethereal,” says Stovel. 
“And it’s the same dichotomy with 


swan and the black swan, usually 
danced by the same dancer. 

“T thought it might be really 
interesting to create a video game 


tragic narratives,’ she says. 

And so Stovel, Bulitko and a 
team of graduate students are hard 
at work figuring out how Giselle 
might escape this binary trap as they 


At one point in the video game, 
for example, Albrecht proposes to 
Giselle, and she has the option of 
either accepting or refusing, which 
will alter subsequent events. Later, 
when she learns of Albrecht’s be- 
trayal, she is presented with a num- 
ber of choices, including revenge, 
forgiveness or simply “standing up 
to the demanding people in her 
life and pursuing the path that will 
bring her the greatest happiness.” 

Bulitko stresses it’s not a game in 
the competitive sense—there is no 


winning or losing per se, just the ex- 
ploration of new narrative possibil- 
ities. It’s not unlike the Choose Your 
Own Adventure book series that was 
popular in the 1970s, says Bulitko. 

“What if Giselle doesn’t have to 
die? How would the world be if she 
survives? How would her relation- 
ships be changed?” asks Bulitko, 
who learned of Stovel’s ballet 
project in a chance meeting at the 
U of A’s Faculty Club and thought 
it would make a challenging and 
novel “test bed” for his new tech- 
nology, partly based on emotion- 
modelling techniques developed at 
the U of A. 

According to that model, each 
player has “a unique story experi- 
ence while remaining on the same 
emotional path,” says Bulitko. It’s 
not unlike coding for archetypal pat- 
terns found throughout literature. 

“So the computer is going to 
pick events, dynamically as the 
game progresses, to try to keep 
the player on a certain emo- 
tional trajectory,’ he says. “If for 
example, it’s time for the player to 
feel depressed and the player isn’t 
depressed, the computer will try 
to find the next narrative event to 
depress the player.” 


where people could rewrite these 
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Congratulations to Susanne Barton, who 

won a Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s 
March 7 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Barton 
was able to identify the photo as the hurdles 
during the Canadian Interuniversity Sport 
Track and Field Championships held at the 
Butterdome March 6-9. Up for grabs this week 
is another Butterdome butter dish. To win it, 
simply name the object in the photo and email 
your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, March 31, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 


At 


devise alternatives to the heroine’s 


Stovel and Bulitko say iGiselle’s 
creators expect a “bare-bones” ver- 
sion of the final product to be ready 


for demonstration by this summer 
and are hoping it will be ready for 
distribution by Christmas. 


To build visuals for iGiselle, Vadim Bulitko and his team shot photos of ballet dancers at 
a recent Edmonton production of Giselle. Featured here is Kiera Keglowitsch playing the 
character of Myrtha. 
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Bryan Alary 
t might be the ugliest diamond 
you'll ever see, but within this 
brown sliver of carbon is a gem 
of a find for a University of Alberta 
scientist working to unravel an 
ocean-sized mystery deep beneath 
the Earth. 

An international team of 
scientists led by Graham Pearson, 
Canada Excellence Research 
Chair in Arctic Resources at 
the U of A, has discovered the 
first-ever sample of a mineral 
called ringwoodite. Analysis of 
the mineral shows it contains a 
significant amount of water—1.5 
per cent of its weight—a finding 
that confirms scientific theor- 
ies about vast volumes of water 
trapped 410 to 660 kilometres 
beneath the Earth, between the 
upper and lower mantle. 


Supplied 
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“This sample really provides 
extremely strong confirmation that 
there are local wet spots deep in the 
Earth in this area,’ said Pearson, a 
professor in the Faculty of Science, 
whose findings were published 
March 13 in Nature. “That particu- 
lar zone in the Earth, the transition 
zone, might have as much water as 
all the world’s oceans put together.” 

Ringwoodite is a form of the 
mineral peridot, believed to exist in 
large quantities under high pressures 
in the transition zone. Ringwoodite 
has been found in meteorites but, 
until now, no terrestrial sample has 
ever been unearthed because scien- 
tists haven’t been able to conduct 
fieldwork at extreme depths. 

Pearson’s sample was found in 
2008 in the Juina area of Mato 
Grosso, Brazil, where artisan miners 
unearthed the host diamond from 
shallow river gravels. The diamond 


MINERAL 
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had been brought to the Earth’s 
surface by a volcanic rock known 
as kimberlite—the most deeply 
derived of all volcanic rocks. 

Pearson said the discovery was 
almost accidental in that his team 
had been looking for another mineral 
when they paid about $20 for a three- 
millimetre-wide, dirty-looking brown 
diamond. The ringwoodite itself is 
invisible to the naked eye, buried be- 
neath the surface, so it was fortunate 
that it was found by Pearson’s gradu- 
ate student, John McNeill, in 2009. 

“Tt’s so small, this inclusion, 
it’s extremely difficult to find, 
never mind work on,’ Pearson 
said, “so it was a bit of a piece of 
luck, this discovery, as are many 
scientific discoveries.” 

The sample underwent years of 
analysis using Raman and infrared 
spectroscopy and X-ray diffraction 
before it was officially confirmed 
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Graham Pearson led the team that discovered the first terrestrial sample of 
ringwoodite ever found, inside a rough brown diamond (inset). 


as ringwoodite. The critical water 
measurements were performed 

at Pearson’s Arctic Resources 
Geochemistry Laboratory at the 
U of A. The laboratory forms part 
of the world-renowned Canadian 
Centre for Isotopic Microanalysis, 
also home to the world’s largest 


academic diamond research group. 


The study is a great example of 
a modern international collabora- 
tion with some of the top leaders 
from various fields, including the 
Geoscience Institute at Goethe 
University, University of Padova, 
Durham University, University of 
Vienna, Trigon GeoServices and 
Ghent University. 

For Pearson, one of the world’s 
leading authorities in the study 
of deep Earth diamond host 


Dr. A. Kruszelnicki, DPM 
Dr. J. Prosen, DPM 
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rocks, the discovery ranks among 
the most significant of his career, 
confirming about 50 years of 
theoretical and experimental work 
by geophysicists, seismologists and 
other scientists trying to understand 
the makeup of the Earth’s interior. 
Scientists have been deeply 
divided about the composition of the 
transition zone and whether it is full 
of water or desert-dry. Knowing water 
exists beneath the crust has implica- 
tions for the study of volcanism and 
plate tectonics, affecting how rock 
melts, cools and shifts below the crust. 
“One of the reasons the Earth 
is such a dynamic planet is because 
of the presence of some water in 
its interior, Pearson said. “Water 
changes everything about the way a 
planet works.” Wi 
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Winter bug count nets the unexpected 


Elizabeth Ng 


type of ant that usually resides in warm climates 
A= found for the first time in Canada, in an 
apartment in Westlock in the dead of winter. 
It was one of 107 species recorded during the third 
annual Winterbugs Alberta, a winter bug count led 
by John Acorn, faculty service officer in the Faculty 
of Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental 


Supplied 


It was embarrassing 


This ponerine ant was found for 
the first time in Canada in an 
apartment in Westlock. 


Germany. As far as we know, it’s not a pest.” 

The count takes place from December to February 
when bug enthusiasts from across the province post 
their findings, which can range from flies, fleas and 
mites to beetles and even butterflies, on the project’s 


Facebook page. 


Sciences. 

One of Acorn’s for- 
mer students brought 
him the tiny, reddish 
ant specimen. 

“T couldn’t ID 
it” chuckles Acorn. 


because we had just 
published a key to the 
ants of Alberta. An ant 
specialist from the United States identified it—the ants 
have been showing up in Massachusetts, Poland and 


The bugs, which can be found indoors or out, are 


wasn't found. 


counted if they’re active on their own and not roused 
from hibernation. If the exact species isn’t known, 
Acorn and other professionals will try to identify the 
bugs through photos or detailed descriptions. 

This year, bugs were found in houses and green- 
houses, in heated barns, on chickens, in basil from B.C., 
on a dead red squirrel, and even in a container of flour 
and in the snow. Most are what Acorn calls “predict- 
able household bugs,’ like spiders and beetles. But he 


notes that the count was surprising in terms of what 


“When we started this, there was an assumption 
people would report the insects we know are active 
in the winter, like springtails, snow fleas and wingless 
crane flies. You can find them on the snow on warm 
days. But those have proved to be rare,” he said. 

This year’s count yielded some other unexpected 
finds. A new species of cluster fly was spotted in 
Edmonton. The first count yielded a mite that also 
hadn’t been seen in Canada before, living in the bot- 
tom of Acorn’s pet scorpion’s cage. 

This year’s count is still being compiled—some 
photos and notes were sent in just before the dead- 
line—but Acorn hopes the count will only get bigger 
in the years to come. 

“There’s a competitive urge to be the first person to 
report the first bug of the season and also be the one 


who finds the most.” Wi 


Muppets join U of A medical faculty 


Amy Hewko 

onathan White never thought 

more than 1 million people 

worldwide would hear him say 
the words, “Welcome to Surgery 
101!” But then, he never thought 
he would work closely with a pair of 
Muppets either. 

As the University of Alberta’s 
Surgery 101 podcasts and app near 
1.2 million downloads, White 
wanted to do something a little 
different to keep his growing audi- 
ence informed and entertained. A 
survey revealed that 75 per cent 
of the app’s users wanted videos, 
and a “rainbow connection” led 
to the creation of Dr. Scalpel and 
surgical resident Thumbs—licensed 
Muppets named after surgical tools. 
In each episode, the happy-go-lucky 
Muppets teach medical students 
about surgical practice. 

“People engage with them be- 
cause it’s acommon cultural touch- 
stone. How can you not like this 
guy?” White said in reference to 
Thumbs, the orange Muppet who is 
a third-year surgical resident in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

‘The first episode of Muppet 
Surgery, released in January 2014, 
introduces medical students to 
what they can expect when they 
begin their surgical rounds. Thumbs 
and Dr. Scalpel, ready for the 
operating room in their standard- 
issue scrubs and white coats, help 
debunk rumours about surgical 
rounds based on real tweets from 
medical students. 

One of White’s favourite things 
about the app is how users foster 
its growth through the Surgery 101 
Network, a forum where users sub- 
mit their ideas for future episodes. 
In one case, a subscriber in Australia 
created an anatomy podcast with 
accompanying PowerPoint slides. 
When a request comes from a U of 
A student, White pairs the student 
with a specialist physician on staff 
and challenges the duo to create a 


Jonathan White talks with Muppet medical resident Thumbs outside the dean’s office. 


podcast. The product is a learning 
tool and the student gets one-on- 
one interaction with an expert. 
His approach to accessible 
surgical education has garnered 
popularity with medical students 
worldwide and with his colleagues: 
earlier this year, White was named 
a 3M National Teaching Fellow, 
Canada’s highest honour for post- 
secondary undergraduate teaching. 
Seven episodes of Muppet 
Surgery have been released this year, 
and a team of summer students is 


nn 


Dawrant 


preparing to make more. Future 
videos will centre on pop-culture 
themes, including zombies. 

Each episode is filmed at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital with the 
support of Alberta Health Services 
and students in the Digital Media 
and IT program at the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology. 

The Surgery 101 podcasts can 
be downloaded for free through 
iTunes. All proceeds help fund the 
Tom Williams Endowed Chair of 
Surgical Education. fi 
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UNIVERSITY GOVERNANCE 


2014-15 General Faculties Council Standing Committees 
ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED! 


ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF interested in becoming an active 
member in the collegial governance system at the University of Alberta 
by serving on a General Faculties Council (GFC) Standing Committee 
for the 2014-2015 academic year, beginning July 1st, 2014, are invited to 
apply ON-LINE now! 


www.governance.ualberta.ca to apply today! 
Staff Deadline to Apply: Monday, March 31, 2014 at 4:30 pm 


The terms of office for a number of academic and support staff members 
serving on General Faculties Council (GFC) Standing Committees, Appeal 
Boards, and committees to which GFC elects members will expire on June 
30, 2014. Terms of office are normally three (3) years in length, July 1 
through June 30. 


The GFC Nominating Committee ensures the replenishment of the following 
GFC Standing Committees, Boards, and other bodies to which GFC elects, 
during its annual replenishment held each spring and as vacancies occur. 


For details on the GFC standing committees 2014-2015 vacancies, terms of 
reference, memberships and schedules, please go to the University 
Governance website at www.governance.ualberta.ca 


ACADEMIC GOVERNANCE: 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC): GFC's senior committee dealing with 
academic, financial, and planning issues. 

ACADEMIC STANDARDS COMMITTEE (ASC): GFC committee dealing with 
admissions, academic standing, transfer and examination policies, and other related 
issues. 

CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC): Reviews the Code of Student 
Behaviour, Code of Applicant Behaviour, and Residence Community Standards 
Policy. 

COMMITTEE ON THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT (CLE): Promotes an optimal 
learning environment in alignment with guiding documents of the University of 
Alberta. 

FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC): Recommends on planning and 
use of facilities, proposed buildings, and parking and transportation facilities. 
UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC): 
Approves new awards for undergraduate students including selection and eligibility 
criteria. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING AWARDS COMMITTEE (UTAC): Adjudicates: Rutherford 
Award for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching; William Hardy Alexander Award 
for Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching; Provost's Award for Early Achievement of 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching; Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching; 
and the Teaching Unit Award. 


JUDICARY GOVERNANCE: 


GFC ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) / UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD 
(UAB): AAC hears and decides student appeals regarding academic standing. UAB~ 
hears and decides student appeals and applicant appeals regarding disciplinary 
decisions made under the Code of Student Behaviour or Code of Applicant 
Behaviour. 


OTHER BODIES TO WHICH GFC ELECTS: 

COUNCIL ON STUDENT AFFAIRS (COSA): The aim of the Council is the 
betterment of the quality of student life at the University of Alberta. 

DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEE: Members are chosen in rotation. 
from a panel of 15 to serve on Department Chair Selection Committees. 
DISTINGUISHED UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS SELECTION COMMITTEE 
EXTENSION FACULTY COUNCIL: Represents University interests on Extension's 
Faculty Council. 

MUSEUMS POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE: Advises University 
administration and governance bodies on matters relating to the University of Alberta 
Museums. 

SENATE: Links with the community and is an independent advisory poy of 
community leaders. 


For all relevant GFC Committee Nomination Details, please view the 
University Governance website at: www.qovernance.ualberta.ca 


CONTACT: Ann Hodgson, Coordinator, GFC Nominating Committee (NC), 


at 780-492-1938, or by e-mail: ano. : 
Interested applicants may drop by University Governance located in Roorr 


3.04 South Academic Building (SAB) to — to a GFC Committee 
Coordinator in person. 
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Faculty of Education steps up to help restore Somali university 


Cait Crawshaw 


efore the civil war, Somali 

National University (SNU) 

was a thriving institution 
of higher learning, with 15,000 
students, 700 staff members and 13 
departments. Its alumni included 
the current president of the country, 
notable scientists, peace activists, 
humanitarians and dignitaries. 

“Tt was a very fine university,’ 
says Ali Abdi, a Somali expat and 
University of Alberta education 
professor. “Everything was going 
well.” But when the war erupted in 
the early 1990s, killing thousands 
and destroying much of the coun- 
try’s infrastructure, SNU was badly 
damaged. In 1991, its operations 
were suspended indefinitely. 

_ The future of the institution 
remained bleak for more than 
two decades as conflict continued 
to grip the East African nation, 
but now peace is finally getting a 
foothold. In November 2013, the 
government announced that SNU 
would be revived. The initiative is 
expected to cost US$3.6 million. 

The U of A’s Faculty of 
Education has stepped up to help 
with the efforts. In 2013, Mohamed 
Jimale—a former leader in 
Edmonton's Somali community and 
now SNU’s rector—connected with 


Abdi about a potential collabora- 
tion between the two institutions. 

“He wanted to know if we could 
help re-establish the Faculty of 
Education at SNU,’ says Abdi, who 
is also co-director of the Centre for 
Global Citizenship Education and 
Research. “It’s one of the first facul- 
ties they want to create because it’s 
critical to building teaching capacity 
in Somalia.” At the moment, most 
Somali citizens have no education 
at all, and any teachers that still re- 
main in the country haven't set foot 
in a classroom for decades. 


66 In the broadest sense, 
we see it as tied to our 
mandate and the idea of 
global citizenship.” 


George Richardson 


Since connecting with Abdi, 
Jimale has visited the U of A 
on two occasions to meet with 
faculty members, including Abdi 
and George Richardson, associ- 
ate dean of international initia- 
tives. “He identified some of the 
needs SNU has in the Faculty of 
Education,” says Richardson. “One 
of those direct needs is resources, 


particularly books for the rebuild- 
ing of the library.” 

Richardson has been working 
with faculty members to gather up- 
to-date academic books to send to 
Somalia. In early March, the faculty 
mailed 400 books to SNU via the 
international courier DHL, the 
only mail provider currently serving 
the country. 

SNU is also in dire need of train- 
ing for future university instructors, 
and the U of A is stepping up to 
help meet this need as well. 

“What we're trying to do is offer 
a series of professional development 
seminars, says Richardson. Because 
SNU is being rebuilt, and there is still 
some lingering conflict, these sessions 
will probably happen in Nairobi, 
across the border in Kenya. U of A 
faculty members will donate their 
skills and time on the ground, because 
online training would require techno- 
logical infrastructure that’s sorely 
lacking in this geographical zone. 

Richardson isn’t sure yet when 
the training sessions will be held. 
However, the faculty is collaborat- 
ing with UNESCO and SNU’s new 
dean of education, a U of A alumna 
named Fouzia Warsame, to make 
this happen. 

It’s a big project, but the Faculty 
of Education isn’t new to this kind 
of partnership. For about seven 


Helping high school researchers get published 


Bev Betkowski 


lexandra Martin has been working for months 
on the question of whether the United 
Nations Security Council is successful at 
intervening in civil wars—a heavy topic for a Grade 
12 student. 

So it will be a fine day come this fall, when Martin, 
17, and her Strathcona High School classmates, 
as budding researchers, post their findings on the 
University of Alberta’s journal publishing platform— 
believed to be the first time a university library in 
Canada has partnered with a high school to publish a 
peer-reviewed journal. 

The publication will have a home on the University 
of Alberta Libraries’ open journal hosting service, an 
electronic platform that already hosts 29 peer-reviewed 
academic journals related to U of A research or faculty. 

“T's an incredibly exciting opportunity to see my 
work being published and it’s a nice payoff at the end 
of all this work to have something to show for it,” said 
Martin, who has applied to the U of A to study medi- 
cine. In the course of her project, she interviewed a few 
Wof A professors and wrote a paper—skills she knows 
will be handy when starting post-secondary classes. 

“T learned how to get my own sources and how to 
conduct an interview. That’s going to be helpful when I 
have to balance research work on top of my course load.” 

Hosting the high school journal—and hopefully 
others like it—is key to the U of A Libraries mandate, 
said Gerald Beasley, vice-provost and chief librarian for 
the U of A. 

“This is part of what libraries do, the same as lend- 
ing books,” he said. “U of A Libraries is committed to 
disseminating new knowledge, and this project with 
Strathcona High School is an opportunity to take com- 
munity knowledge and make it more widely available.” 

The project also opens the way for other high 
schools and community groups in Alberta that don’t 
happen to be affiliated with the U of A to have similar 
materials published on the university's open access 
journal system, Beasley said. 

“We are proud to have established this publishing 
platform, and we are opening it up to any community 
group in Alberta.” 

“y The results can be accessed by any curious member 


of the public who wants to browse research findings 
and learn the latest about different topics he noted 
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Greg Henkelman and Alexandra Martin 


Extending the free service to the community is an 
important part of the university libraries commitment 
to the U of A’s promise of uplifting the whole people, 
Beasley added. 

“Open access to information for all is important; it’s 
not behind a pay wall. Over the last decade there’s been 
huge growth in open academic research and we believe 
that is important, because it touches all people—clin- 
icians, those in the business field, taxpayers.” 

The Strathcona High School journal, tentatively 
named The Cornerstone, will be peer-reviewed as other 
online academic journals are, and will feature findings 
based on analysis and research conducted by Grade 11 
and 12 students through the school’s new Advanced 
Placement Capstone Diploma program. 

‘The students learn to analyze source documents 
such as academic journal articles and media stories, 
evaluate arguments and conduct independent research 
that results in the writing of “mini-theses,” said Greg 
Henkelman, AP curriculum co-ordinator and AP 
Capstone co-ordinator at Strathcona High School. 

The first issue, with topics ranging from the mental 
benefits of Matcha tea to Quebec policy on religious 
garb, publishes this fall, with plans to produce it ona 
twice-yearly or quarterly basis. 

For his students, the collaboration between the 
school and U of A Libraries is a meaningful academic 
stepping stone, Henkelman said. 

Being published in a peer-edited journal, taking that 
work and sharing it with a broader audience is a strong 
reward for students,” he added. “It’s nice to have a library 
system that is willing to support our students in exposing 
their work, and we are grateful to the U of A for that.” 
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years, the faculty helped several 
Iraqi institutions rebuild after 
the war. Faculty members have 
also worked on projects in South 
Africa, Tanzania and several other 
East African countries. 

“The faculty has a long his- 
tory of international development 
work and a lot of people who are 
passionate about working in the 
developing world and sharing their 


expertise,” Richardson says. “In 
the broadest sense, we see it as tied 
to our mandate and the idea of 
global citizenship.” 

But while the initiative is phil- 
anthropic, U of A faculty and stu- 
dents also benefit, says Richardson: 
“It broadens our knowledge of 
the world.” 

For more, email george.richard- 
son@ualberta.ca. Mi 


Former Lovernor general talk to 


highlight Mandelas ideals 


Andrew Patrick 


niversity of Alberta professor Jennifer Kelly lights up when 
asked about the Right Honourable Michaélle Jean’s upcom- 
ing lecture at Convocation Hall. 
“We're really hoping this will set things off, and that we'll have 
an event that highlights issues around the Canadian Caribbean and 


African diasporas,” she says. 


The event, taking place March 27, marks the official kickoff of an 
annual lectureship named in honour of Jean, former governor general 
of Canada. It forms part of a larger plan to raise the profile of African 
diaspora studies at the university, which Kelly hopes will include an 


endowed chair position. 


Jean will be the evening’s keynote speaker with a talk titled, 
“Mandela's Values and the African Diaspora: Why Should We Care?” 
The event promises to be a timely reflection on a man who became an 
icon of freedom and equality to many in the African diaspora around 
the globe. 

“As Nelson Mandela showed his country and the world, a better 
society can only come if all are invited to sit at the table of democracy 
and justice,” said Jean. “Likewise, the Canadian household promises to 
be more vibrant, fair and democratic 
with the full presence of peoples of 
African descent, and the inclusion of 


payddng 


all marginalized communities. 
“Excellent research is being con- 
ducted at the University of Alberta, 
and it’s an honour to be associated 
with this lecture series.” 
Diaspora—an ancient Greek 
term for the sowing or scatter- 


Michaélle Jean 

ing of seeds—refers to a scattering 

of peoples with common origin into a new geographical area. The 
African-Canadian diaspora includes many diverse groups, from new 
Caribbean émigrés to black pioneer communities established centur- 
ies ago. In Alberta, the largest of these groups began arriving in 1908. 

Today, African-Canadians make up a growing population. About 
145,700 new immigrants arrived in Canada from Africa alone 
between 2006 and 2011, making up 12.5 per cent of all newcomers 
during that period, according to Statistics Canada. 

Kelly, who was born in Jamaica, grew up in England and lives in 
Canada, is quick to highlight the rich diversity of African-Canadian 
peoples. “That’s a different experience from someone who has lived in 
the Caribbean all their lives,” she says. 

Jean is perhaps the most prominent public figure in Canada with 
diasporic roots. Born in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, she fled with her family 
to Quebec in 1968 when she was 11 to escape the dictatorial reign of 
Francois ‘Papa Doc’ Duvalier. She currently sits as UNESCO’s special 
envoy to Haiti, where she promotes partnerships and investment 
in the island nation, a country still recovering from the devastating 
2010 earthquake. 

Jean is widely known as Canada’s 27th governor general, a position 
she held until 2010, the first black woman to hold the title. Before 
that, she was an award-winning journalist and broadcaster, hosting a 
number of shows for Radio-Canada and CBC Newsworld, including 
The Passionate Eye and Rough Cuts. 

Kelly, who chairs the Department of Educational Policy Studies 
at the U of A, sees Jean as an important voice representing African- 
Canadians in the public eye, especially given the changing face of race 
and racialization in Canada. 

“Even though we may not live under apartheid in Canada, we still 
struggle with issues around racism, especially gendered racism, around 
employment and social mobility,’ says Kelly. “I think [Jean] recog- 
nizes some of the struggles that people go through when they relocate 
from one geographic space to another. In many ways, she has become 
a successful role model and offers a lot—in terms of her personality, 
her awareness of her own experiences and what that means for others.” 

‘The event starts at 6:30 p.m. March 27, at the U of A’s 
Convocation Hall, and is free to the public. iN 
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Online research forum builds digital bridges to the Ukraine 


of Ukrainian Studies, both based at 
the U of A, as well as the Ukrainian 


Resource and Development Centre 


Bev Betkowski 


millions of citizens protested against As a person of Ukrainian heritage 
whose family immigrated to Canada 
in the 1890s, Bilash feels a keen sense 


of commitment to help guide the 


“We need at that global level to 
their government's refusal to enter understand what is happening in 
new research alliance formed 


by the University of Alberta 


an association agreement with the these many places.” 


European Union. The movement has at MacEwan University and the 
Alberta Foundation for Ukrainian 


Education Society. 


The forum project is funded by 
the Kule Institute for Advanced 
Study and the Canadian Institute 


with a pair of universities in since escalated into violence as the project in her role as an academic. 


Ukraine and two other Edmonton country struggles in its current state 


“T feel a huge responsibility as 


post-secondary institutions is provid- 
ing insight into that country’s polit- 
ical turmoil and its rich culture. 

A joint web project, called the 
Contemporary Ukraine Research 


of national unrest, torn between 

Ukrainian and pro-Russian loyalties. 
By digitally linking researchers 

in Canada and Ukraine, the forum 

strengthens the U of A’s Ukrainian 

research collaborations and brings 


someone who works at a university 
to ensure that others, especially our 
students, know about these kinds 
of world events and can engage 
with them as they unfold. This 
requires having access to accurate 


Socking it to the pacemaker 


Forum, brings researchers of all 
disciplines together from the U of A, 
MacEwan University and Concordia 


1 Nicole Basaraba 
together perspectives on contempor- information and interpretations by teen tn 
ary history as it is being made, said those living the experience, as well as 


Olenka Bilash, co-director of the 
project and professor in the Faculty 


n international research team that includes a University of 


University College, along with the top scholars from inside and outside 


Ukrainian Catholic University 
and the Kyiv Mohyla Academy 
National University. 

Together the scholars are sharing 


a Alberta engineering professor has designed a 3-D silicone “heart 

the country. ock” that could eyentually replace the venerable pacemaker. 
Hyun-Joong Chung, professor of chemical and mechanical engin- 

eering at the University of Alberta, John Rogers, professor of engineer- 


ing and chemistry at the University of Illinois, and Rogers’ research 


Currently there are 49 scholars 
from Canada and Ukraine—includ- 
ing 18 from the U of A—contribut- 
ing to the forum, with the potential 


of Education. 
“Through social media, there is so 
much information that has become 


e i i available about Euromaidan, but that : : : 
perspectives with one another, and group were co-authors of two recent articles published in Nature 


Communications and in Advanced Healthcare Materials on the de- 
velopment of the heart sleeve, which is designed to monitor vital signs. 


doesn’t mean that all of it isaccurate for more to join individual and team 


with all who want to visit the web- 


site, helping make sense of the hood or critical, or that everyone under- projects in the English, Ukrainian 
inf i i i stands it. We've created an elec- and Russian languages. 3 : : 
of information that spills out daily Buas My role specifically involved developing the first stretchable 


tronic gathering place that provides a Through monthly video conferen- 


about events evolving in Ukraine, multiplexing chemical sensor, namely a pH sensor with multichannel 


mapping ability,’ said Chung. “The pH sensor array was embedded 
in the heart sock format, enabling real-time observation of the heart's 
chemical activities.” 


ces and the free ow of information 
offered by the forum website, the 
Canadian and Ukrainian scholars 
conduct research through the diverse 


as well as researching other diverse variety of engaged perspectives from 


aspects of life in that country. political and social scientists, histor- 


The research forum grew out ians, bloggers and media reports, 
to increase accuracy of information 
and enable deeper understanding 


and discussion.” 


of a social and political movement The researchers embedded 68 tiny sensors into a sheet of silicone 


that they fit around a 3-D printed replica of a rabbit heart. The 
circuits were laid out in a curved, S-shaped design that allows them to 
stretch and bend without breaking. 


known as Euromaidan, which took lenses of social and political sciences, 


root in Ukraine in late 2013, as economics, media studies, religion, 


folklore, literature and linguistics. 


ee ee ‘The heart sock physically resembles the shape of the pericardium, 


eer-reviewed journal beginning : : 
P J 8 5 the naturally occurring membrane surrounding the heart. The sensors 


later this year, highlighting some of ; : : : : 
y Sutenuns in the soft, flexible membrane track vital signs such as temperature, 


the studies and essays resulting from : : ieee g pee 
: 8 mechanical strain and pH. The device is designed to maintain a stable 


collaborative research. The first issue ; : 2 ee E a. 
fit to the heart tissue, while exerting minimal force on the contracting 


will be dedicated to Euromaidan, : 
and relaxing heart muscle. 
The heart sock could be used to identify critical regions that indi- 


cate the origin of conditions such as arrhythmias, ischemia or heart 


Bilash noted, in recognition of a 
“global phenomenon” taking root 


in other countries such as Venezuela ae es ; : Se 2 
‘ Ee failure—information that could guide therapeutic interventions. 
and Syria, where citizens are strug- ae : ae : : 

: The finished design will feature electrodes capable of regulating 


ling for their rights. : i 
ons 5 heartbeat, like a pacemaker, and it could counteract heart attacks. 


Ukraine’s history as it is being made. 


Although human trials may be a ways down the road, doctors and 

Alb d 5 b h e fi d ° b researchers recognize the significant potential of the technology. 
erta la etes resecarcners receive fun Ing oost The team is now looking at ways to dissolve the implant in the 

body once it is no longer needed and finding the optimal way to 


Cait Wills power the electrodes embedded in the device. They are also looking at , 


Through the collaboration, the Alberta Diabetes 


: : - ortunities to use the device to monitor other organs. 
Institute and technical experts from Johnson & se detect ee € device to mo © 


; ; NN ll age “Tar r suing various polymeric material systems that 
iabetes research at the University of Alberta Johnson Innovation Center in California will jointly Tam currently pur neg Bhi ged ae cE al SS. 
y eras Pcate ‘dentif Aires ial eae are stretchable and can be installed into living organs,” Chung said. 
received an injection of funding, thanks toa 1 entify several high-potential opportunities from “oO : j =a r fold eo \adhee F b 
: 2 > ne can simply envision cell scaffolds or surgical adhesives from suc 
new collaboration with Johnson & Johnson medical researchers and award up to $50,000 for one ce b ze y S10 2 § 
an approach. 


year, including indirect costs from the research fund. z = 
Chung notes that many of the key technologies from this research 


that will allow researchers across Campus Alberta to 

come together to fight Type I and Type II diabetes. 
The competitive fund, announced March 18 by 

D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty of Medicine 


All aspects of diabetes research are eligible to apply 


for funding. Proposals are expected to lead to further could also be adapted to industrial uses, such as wear-resistant coat- 
ings for drills. 


development of drugs, devices, cell therapies and 


« : : 
processes that relate to the diagnosis, treatment and The next step will be to develop a novel processing pathway to 


& Dentistry, is the product of leveraging funds from 
Janssen, part of the Janssen Pharmaceutical Companies 
of international conglomerate Johnson & Johnson, and 
matched funds from the Government of Alberta and 
the Alberta Diabetes Foundation. This newly created 
$600,000 fund, says Miller, will allow scientists to focus 
on novel discoyery-based research with a high potential 
for commercialization. 

“I stand here as a testament that diabetes research in 
Edmonton really does work,’ said Bob Teskey, mem- 
ber of the board of the Alberta Diabetes Foundation 
and patient number four of the Edmonton Protocol, 
the breakthrough islet cell transplantation treatment 
developed by U of A researchers. 


Health Minister Fred Horne has his blood sugar tested during the 
announcement of a $600,000 fund for diabetes research March 18. 


management of Type I or Type II diabetes. 

“Alberta's decades-long commitment to diabetes 
research has brought groundbreaking discoveries 
and better quality of life for diabetes sufferers,” said 
Fred Horne, minister of health. “Working col- 
laboratively with our innovation system, Campus 
Alberta and across the public and private sectors, 
means we can move promising discoveries to the 
marketplace faster.” 

More than nine million Canadians currently 
live with either pre-diabetes or Type I or Type I 
diabetes, so this type of research is critical to patients 
like eight-year-old Bryan Kaliel. He is an “unstable” 
Type I diabetic who was diagnosed three years ago. 
He is extremely sensitive to insulin and his blood- 
sugar levels fluctuate wildly. A cure for diabetes, says 
his mother Billie-Jo, would be life-changing. 

“When your child is born, you write their story 
in the first few minutes, and diabetes is never in the 
pictures,” she said. “A cure for diabetes would mean 
being able to rewrite Bryan’s story again, without 
insulin or needles. 

“For now, every day is complicated.” 

“This private-public partnership fund will accelerate 
the development and validation of health-care technol- 
ogies within Alberta, which is known for life-changing 
research in the causes, prevention, treatment and 
management of diabetes,” said Miller. “Leveraging the 
knowledge across Campus Alberta through matching 
funds from Janssen, the Alberta Diabetes Foundation 
and the Government of Alberta is good business for 
great science. Mi 


fabricate non-conventional electronic devices, he said. Mi 


Open Space 
Master Plan 


Symposium: 

Enhancing your campus experience 
The Open Space Master Plan provides the framework for the 
spaces that connect the buildings on campus. These spaces 
influence the university community's daily activities and the 


campus experience. Join us to learn more about the plan and 
shape its development i 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 2013 
CCIS 1-140 |' 7 - 8:30 P.M. 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER: Douglas Olson, President, 
02 Planning + Design and project consultant 


MODERATOR: Robert Lederer, Associate Professor, 
Design Studies, University of Alberta 


www.communityrelations@ualberta.ca | Info: 492-4345 
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Students win engineering, business competition 


A multidisciplinary team of University of Alberta students took the 
top spot at an international competition that combines engineering 
creativity and know-how with business savvy. 

The Engineering and Commerce Case Competition, held in 
Montreal March 12-16, pitted teams from all over the world against 
each other in a series of events to develop engineering and business 
plans to solve challenges. 

The team consisting of fifth-year chemical engineering students Brad 
Leonard, Henry Lau and Ahmed Ibrahim, along with Alberta School 
of Business student Scott Jelec, won the first day’s event, which had 
teams design a blower using composite materials. 

On day two, the U of A finished a close second in a challenge that 
asked teams to improve the operation of a brewery warehouse. 

‘The top four teams competed on the final day to see which team 
could make the best use of brain-computer interface technology. The 
U of A team won with a design for a baby monitor that gives parents 
direct feedback on the baby’s sleep status and general well-being. 

Bill Pick, who holds the McGee Chair in Process Design in the 
Department of Chemical and Materials Engineering, formerly global 
process engineering technology leader with Dow Chemical, supervised 
the team. “This competition demonstrates many characteristics we 
want in our engineers,” said Pick. 


U of A deepens ties to Vietnam, Brazil 


Hanoi University of Mining and Geology is keen to develop 
its collaboration with the U of A in the areas of student and staff 
mobility following the recent signing of a general memorandum of 
understanding. 

HUM.G plans to increase the number of courses offered in English 
aad is interested in having U of A professors visit and offer week-long 
courses. Professors interested in this possibility may contact jinjia.xu@ 
ualberta.ca. 

The U of A already has several undergraduate alumni of HUMG 
pursuing graduate degrees here, including some sponsored by the 
Vietnamese government under their extensive graduate scholarship 
program. The U of A also has a co-funding arrangement with Vietnam's 
Ministry of Education and Training for students under this program. 

Universidade de Sao Paulo is one of the top universities in Latin 
America, ranking first in South America and 127th worldwide in the 
2013 QS Top Universities ranking. The recently signed reciprocal ex- 
change agreement will allow both undergraduate and graduate U of A 
students to take classes at USP. 

The exchange agreement builds on existing collaborations be- 
tween the U of A and USP, involving faculties such as agricul- 
tural, life and environmental sciences; nursing; and pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical sciences. 


Golden Bears upend Dinos to win the West 
The CIS No. 1 ranked Golden Bears hockey team booked their spot 


at the University Cup tournament with a 2-1 game two win over the 
No. 3 ranked Calgary Dinosaurs March 8 at Clare Drake Arena. The 
win clinched the Bears’ second consecutive Canada West champion- 
ship banner and trophy, and the 51st in program history. 

Freshman Jamie Crooks and fifth-year forward Torrie Dyck did the 
damage for the Golden Bears, while first-year goaltender Luke Siemens 
stopped 15 of 16 shots to earn the win. 

‘The game two win came on the heels of Alberta’s dominant 8-1 vic- 
tory March 7. 

The Golden Bears head to Saskatoon for the 2014 University Cup 
tournament as the top seed. The championship runs March 20-23 at 
Credit Union Centre in Saskatoon. 

Meanwhile, the third-seeded Golden Bears cagers are the CIS bronze 
medallists thanks to a 61-53 victory over the No. 4 Victoria Vikes in the 
bronze-medal match of the ArcelorMittal Dofasco CIS men’s basketball 
‘championship at the Canadian Tire Centre in Ottawa March 8. 


Pandas rink wins world juniors 


The Pandas curling team of Claire Tully (arts), Keely Brown (nurs- 
ing), Kelsey Rocque, Taylor McDonald and Alison Kotylak (all from 
physical education and recreation) won the World Junior Curling 
Championships in Flims, Switzerland, on March 5. 

The win marks the first time in 11 years that a Canadian team has 

‘Won on the women’s side, and the second time in three years that a 
U of A curling team has brought home the gold. Brendan Bottcher and 
his team won the junior men’s championship in 2012. 


U of A grabs pair of bronzes at track nationals 


«x The host Golden Bears and Pandas finished with a pair of med- 
als at the CIS Track and Field Championships held March 6-9 at the 
Butterdome. Fourth-year Golden Bear Stephen McPhee earned CIS 


bronze in the men’s pentathlon, and fifth-year Panda Courtney Wilkes 
concluded her CIS career with a bronze in the triple jump 


Opening up a world of possibilities 


Elizabeth Ng 

ore than 40 students from the Faculty 

of Agricultural, Life and Environmental 

Sciences embarked on life-changing experi- 
ences as they volunteered in communities in Edmonton 
and around the world. 

The students participated in one of three ALES 
Alternative Reading Week trips, which took them to 
Cuba, India and inner-city Edmonton this year. The 
community service-learning trips gave the students 
an opportunity to make connections between what 
they’ve been learning in class and what’s happening in 
the world around them. 

The trip to Cuba centred on Cienfuegos, on Cuba’s 
south coast. The students toured urban gardens, 
worked at local farms and explored the local wilderness 
to learn about approaches to ecology, agriculture and 
sustainability. 

“Lve always been interested in Cuba and wasn’t keen 
on the idea of going as a tourist and staying at a resort,” 
said agriculture student Marcin Makarewicz. “I heard 
about this trip where we're engaged in the community 
and I thought it was the perfect opportunity to go.” 

Second-year agriculture student Casey Morey tried 
to get rid of any preconceived notions before her trip 
to Cuba, but she’s not sure she succeeded. The group 
visited a Cuban dairy farm, something she knows well 
from growing up on a dairy farm near Edmonton. The 
visit quickly showed her she still held opinions about 
Canada’s superiority. 

“When I went down there, the dairy farm shocked 
me. It was more technologically advanced than I 
thought, and to be able to go and see that just because 
they may not be as economically strong or further 
ahead, they still have the innovations to get things 
done,” said Morey. 

For the trip to India, near the city of Bangalore, 
ALES partnered with The Pipal Tree, an organization 
that works with isolated indigenous people to help 
them live and work with the modern world. Students 
established a kitchen garden that will supply meals at 
a school, visited villages to discover changes in trad- 
itional diets and how they are affecting well-being, and 
heard about issues facing garment workers in the area. 


The experience caused Danielle Lu to consider her 
own “bubble.” 

“T really felt the struggles that are going on in India 
and how I take everything for granted back home,’ said 
Lu, a fourth-year nutrition student. “Women’s rights 
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are a big issue there. Here I can walk outdoors and 
not have a problem. There, the violence and injustice 
against women is a really big issue. It made my prob- 
lems seem petty.” 

Other ALES students looking to learn about issues 
of poverty, homelessness, food security and community 
development at a local level signed up for a three-day 
program partnering with The Mustard Seed, a social 
service agency in inner-city Edmonton. 

Students learned about the organization’s programs, 
met and ate with the agency’s clients, and immersed 
themselves in inner-city life, spending two nights in a 
downtown house owned by The Mustard Seed. 

Fourth-year human ecology major Rebecca Saul said 
the hardest part was spending a day out on the streets. 

“We had to be out of the house by 8:30 a.m. and we 
had to stay out until dinner at 5 p.m. We had to find a 
way to fill our time and get to organizations that offer 
resources like a free lunch. But not haying anything 
to do or any sense of purpose was really hard. It was 
incredibly different from our lives—as students, you 
always have things to do. We glorify that busy thing, 
how much we do and accomplish in a day, and not hay- 
ing those tasks that make you feel worth something was 
really difficult,’ said Saul. 

For some of the students, their Alternative Reading 
Week experience solidified their future direction. 

“It gave me ideas for what I can do in the com- 
munity garden I’m in charge of. It also gave me ideas 
for grad school. I’ve looked up programs nearby and 
I’m set on a master’s in sustainable food systems,” said 
Makarewicz upon his return from Cuba. 

Rebecca Saul said her time at The Mustard Seed 
reinforced her plans. 

“Tm going into community development and social 
planning, and this convinced me that this is what I 
want to keep doing: be change at a local level and em- 
power individuals.” 

For others, the trips made them rethink their 
future plans. 

“T feel I have to just try to help the marginalized 
groups in Edmonton and get involved locally,” said Ninfa 
Garay, a fourth-year nutrition student who went to 
India. “It made me want to be more involved with groups 
that might not be able to afford to go to see a dietitian, at 
the grassroots level rather than in a hospital setting.” 

“Tt gave me the idea that there are lots of options 
out there,” said Morey. “It broadened my focus. I never 
would have imagined I could travel with agriculture— 
but now the whole world is open to me.” Wi 


ALES students Daralynn Pilkie, Janelle Lee, Ninfa Garay, Lisa Pingle and Kimia Stevens do some planting in the circle kitchen garden 
of a children’s college in India during their recent Alternative Reading Week trip. 
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Justice Russell Brown, former professor in the Faculty of Law, was appointed to the Alberta Court of Appeal. Brown 
left the University of Alberta in February of 2013 to take an appointment to the Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench. From 
2011 to 2013, Justice Brown acted as the associate dean (graduate studies) of the Faculty of Law; during this time he 
was also a research fellow of the Health Law and Science Policy Group (now part of the Health Law Institute). He is a 
past chair of the Health Law Institute Board and a past member of the board for the Canadian Forum for Civil Justice, 
and has chaired both the University Appeals Board and the University Practice Review Board. He has also chaired or 
served on the executive of various subsections of the Canadian Bar Association, in addition to serving on committees of 
the university's General Faculties Council and the Law Society of Alberta. 


Maria Mathai, director of M.M. Advisory Services, an international education consultancy firm, was awarded a 
Governor General's Gold Medallion for advancing Canada’s education interests in India. Mathai provides on the-ground 
recruitment and advising in India for Canadian secondary schools, colleges and universities, including the U of A. 
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Startup School gives students a look at entrepreneur and investor playbooks 


Richard Cairney 


ntrepreneurial engineering students 
got a first-hand look at what will and 
won't work in startups when new 
companies are looking for investors, during 
a presentation by entrepreneur and investor 
Michael Sikorsky and the CEO of a company 
that raised $2 million last fall. 

“T found this presentation really insight- 
ful and helpful,” said computer engineering 
student Erick Ochoa, who attended with two 
partners he is working with on a startup. “What 
I liked about it is that Michael really challenged 
the way I was thinking about things.” 

Sikorsky, who graduated from the 
University of Alberta in 1996 with a degree 
in computer engineering, is the founder and 
CEO of Robots and Pencils, a company that 
produces apps. Sikorsky is also the Faculty of 
Engineering’s entrepreneur-in-residence, lead- 
ing an extracurricular program that teaches 
engineering students how to build their 
own companies. 

Sikorsky, presenting with Stephen Butler, 
the president and founder of Gummii Inc., of- 
fered practical advice on how to make pitches 
to investors, how to recognize different types 


He even instructed the students to avoid 
getting outside investors if they didn’t need to. 

“You guys are all engineers. You can make 
things,” he said. “If you're an engineer and 
you can make stuff and you're not starting a 
capital-intensive operation—why would you 
even want an outside investor? If you can 
go as long as possible and not take people’s 
money, that means you are nailing it.” 

He did, however, show off presentations 
made to him by companies that were suc- 
cessful in getting his interest (and money) as 
an investor, and those that weren't. Sikorsky 
likened a good pitch presentation to potential 
investors to a game of pool that involved only 
crisp, clean, straight-ahead shots. Investors, 
he said, need at first to know simple A-to-B 
strategies of how a startup plans to solve a 
problem or beat its competitors. He advised a 
simple, uncluttered approach. 

“Just because you can build this big, 
complicated Rube Goldberg kind of a de- 
vice—don’'t show that to investors. Hide it. 
Look at Google: it’s a clean screen with lots of 
complex stuff going on behind the scenes.” 

Butler presented the same pitch he used 
last fall at business pitching events. The pitch 
won him $2 million in investments; since 


In his eight-minute presentation, Butler 
told a story about the company’s plans in a 
straight-ahead manner, identifying competi- 
tors and their shortcomings and positioning 
his company’s solutions. 

“This has been really helpful? said 


second-year computer engineering 


Nothing but stubble 


Sir. Le 


student Usama Arshad, who attended 
three of the fireside chat events. “The 
most valuable thing we get here is the 
experience of people who have been 
doing this for a long time. You get to 
learn what the myths are and what the 
realities are.” Hi 
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of investors and what motivates them, and 
when in their company’s development they 


should ask for money. 


then, he and his company have launched the 


first math app for kids that has cracked the 


iTunes App Store’s top 25 list. 


Members of Farmhouse, an agriculture fraternity, get their heads shaved to raise money for cancer 
research in the Agriculture/Forestry Centre March 19. 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL MARCH 29 


And there’s the humor of it: 
Shakespeare and the Four Humors. 
Come see this exhibit that explores the 
links between Shakespeare's work and 
the history of science and medicine. 
John W. Scott Health Sciences Library. 


UNTIL MARCH 23 


Printed Matter: Current Positions in 
Austrian Printmaking. Exhibit shows 
how the media, technique and theme 
of the art works of eight contemporary 
Austrian print-artists vary, thus provid- 
ing a valuable snapshot of current 
Austrian printmaking. FAB Gallery. 


MARCH 7-29 


Earth Hour: Campus Challenge. 
Thirteen post-secondary institutions 
from across Alberta are teaming up to 
take part in the One Hour, No Power: 
Campus Challenge to see which school 
can get the greatest participation from 
students, staff and faculty to pledge to 
power down for Earth Hour 2014. Make 
your pledge at sustainability.ualberta. 
ca/earthhour. 


MARCH 22 


Alumni/Student Hockey game. Alumni/ 
Faculty hockey players, bring the kids 
and family to our one-hour free family 
skate before the game starting at 5 p.m. 
5-8 p.m. Clare Drake Arena. 


MARCH 24 


How the West Was Not Won: Beyond 
Larry McMurtry and Annie Proulx. 
Peter Swirski, professor of American 
Literature and Culture at the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis and former profes- 
sor at the U of A, will be on hand to 
give this talk. During his three years at 
the U of A, Swirski was honoured for his 
teaching in McLean's Guide to Canadian 
Universities as a favourite professor. 

To honour his teaching, his former 

U of A students recently established 


a fellowship in literary studies in his 
name. 2 —-3:20 p.m. 1-91 Tory. 


MARCH 24 & APRIL 3 

“What the eFs!?!: Why Our Research 
Matters Now? Then? Don’t miss the 
final two panels in the Department of 
English and Film Studies 2013/14 series 
of colloquia. On March 24, panelist will 


answer the “Now” part. On April 3, cur- 


rent and recent graduate students will 
answer the “Then.” 3:30—5 p.m. L-3 
Humanities Centre. 


MARCH 24 

SF: String Figures, Multispecies 
Muddles, Staying with the Trouble. 
Donna Haraway, professor at the 
University of California—Santa Cruz, 
will be giving this keynote as part of 
Knowings and Knots: Methodologies 
and Ecologies in Research-Creation. 
For those who cannot attend in person, 


Haraway’s Keynote will be livestreamed. 


5:15-7 p.m. Faculty Club. 


MARCH 25 


Concrete Sculpture Workshop with 
Concrete Cat. Presented by Lafarge 
Concrete, this event will see Join Matt 
Heide, concrete artist and owner of 
Concrete Cat Design House, instruct a 
concrete sculpture workshop in which 
guests will cast concrete objects chosen 
to evoke memories of the schooling 

of an engineer. $15, register at www. 
engartshow.ca. 2-4 p.m. 1-106 NREF. 


Michener Park sector plan open 
house. Please join the U of A for 

the final open house in a series of 
four, regarding the sector Plan for 
the Michener Park student residence. 
Questions should be directed to Emily 
Ball at (780) 492-4345 or emily.ball@ 
ualberta.ca. Information presented on 
March 25 will be available at www. 
communityrelations.ualberta.ca the 
following day. Comments on the plan 


will be accepted until April 4. 5:30- 
8:30 p.m. Malmo Community Hall. 


MARCH 26 


Hockey Analytics: The new wave of 
information and the online fan com- 
munity that is driving the field. Sunil 
Agnihotri, MA (U of A) and Michael 
Parkatti, MSc (London School of 
Economics) will be on hand to discuss 
the importance of hockey analytics as 
more stakeholders are examining data 
and developing new ideas regarding 
the game. With the advancement of 
communication technology and analytic 
tools, fans have taken a greater role 
in developing new methods of meas- 
uring team and player performance. 
New ideas are often communicated 
and developed amongst fans through 
blogs, message boards and other 
social media tools. Noon—1 p.m. 2-958 
Enterprise Square. 


Lecture: Lem-Polemics. Peter Swirski, 
professor of American Literature and 
Culture at the University of Missouri-St. 
Louis, is recognized around the world 
as the leading scholar on polish author 
Stanislaw Lem, who was responsible 
for science fiction mainstay Solaris. 
2-3:20 p.m. 1-91 Tory. 


MARCH 27 


Open Space Master Plan Symposium 
— Enchancing your campus experi- 
ence. The Open Space Master Plan 
provides the framework for the spaces 
that connect the buildings on campus. 
These spaces influence the university 
community's daily activities and the 
campus experience. Through this plan, 
opportunities for enhancements to the 
university's open space system, are 
being identified, further strengthening 
our goal of creating a functional and 
inviting experience for students, faculty, 
staff and visitors. Keynote Speaker is 
Douglas Olson, president of 02 Planning 


+ Design and project consultant. 
Moderator will Robert Lederer, associ- 
ate professor of Design Studies at the 

U of A. Information session will be held 
noon —1 p.m. in the Arts Quad, the CCIS 
West Atrium and in Education North 
under the mural. Symposium will go 
7-8:30 p.m. 1-140 CCIS. 


Educated Reel. Pomegranates and 
Myrrh (Al Mor wa al Rumman). A 
Palestinian woman is caught between 
her desire to dance and society»s taboos 
about the role of a prisoners wife. Join 
the film»s composer and U of A alumna 
Amritha Vaz, ‘97 BA, ‘02 LLB, for a dis- 
cussion following this debut feature film 
from award-winning filmmaker, Najwa 
Najjar. $6 in advance 

$10 (adults), $8 (students/seniors) at the 
door. 7 p.m. Garneau Theatre. 


MARCH 27 


East Campus Village — infill housing 
and Saskatchewan Drive residence. 
As a part of the university»s extensive 
efforts to expand student-housing 


options, new residences are being 
planned on university properties in the 
East Campus Village. Faculty, staff, 
and students as well as the general 
public now have another opportunity 
to view the preliminary designs and 
see how these designs for both the 
Saskatchewan Drive residence and the 
infill housing meet the infill guidelines. 
Noon-1 p.m. CCIS west atrium, and 
5:30-8 p.m. Telus Centre. 


APRIL 4&5 


Mixed Chorus 70th Anniversary 
Celebrations. Celebrate 70 years of 
song and friendship with your fellow 
Mixed Chorus Alumni. For more details, 
go to alumni.ualberta.ca/events/ 
edmonton/mixed-chorus. 


APRIL 4 


Mainstage: World Music Sampler. 
Winspear Centre. 8-10 p.m. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


Reese Se 


VACATION OR WRITING RETREAT — OKANAGAN, B.C. Spacious 2 bedroom 
ground floor of private chalet at Lake Okanagan Resort. Sleeps 4. 2 bath- so 
rooms, kitchen, livi ng, laundry. Large private terrace with flowers, BBQ and 

180 degree clear view of Lake. Wi-Fi. Use of all hotel facilities on 300 acres 

with one mile lakefront - nine hole golf, tennis, marina, beach, trails, res- 
taurants, spa. Many golf courses and wineries nearby. Email for low rates in 
spring, summer or fall, details and photographs: cleggmichael@gmail.com. 


HOUSE/PET SITTER. 2014 — 2015 Faculty and excellent Border Collie seeking 
accommodation during home rebuild. Shannon. shansong@shaw.ca. 
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“Wow, Open This!” Paper Engineering in Books and Artists 
Books, on display in the Bruce Peel Special Collections Library 
until June 6, looks at the art and science of movable elements 
incorporated into books. Pop-up books are used mainly as 
entertainment today, but they were first used to illustrate topics 
such as geometry, architecture, medical and natural science, 
stronomy, calendars, time telling, navigation and 
up book are also used by 


cryptography, 
cosmography. Variations of the pop 
artists to challenge our assumptions about what a book really is. 
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Caidera questions 


Almost everything you wanted 
to know about super volcanoes 
except when the next one’s 
going to blow 
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Uof A introduces 
fall reading week 


Michael Brown 
nan effort to improve student 
mental wellness and academic 
success, the University of 
Alberta will be instituting a fall 
reading week beginning in 2015. 

“Today we celebrate what is 
perhaps, in the 10 years I’ve been 
at the University of Alberta, the 
clearest example of all of those 
different groups coming together 
to define something that is clearly 
in the best interest of faculty, 
students and staff at the univer- 
sity, said U of A provost Carl 
Amrhein, who along with out- 
going Students’ Union president 
Petros Kusmu, signed the fall 
reading week into existence. 

Scheduled to coincide with 
the Remembrance Day holiday in 
November, the fall break, dubbed 
“Green and Gold Week,” has 
been in the works for nearly four 
years after the Students’ Union, 
led by former SU president 
Nick Dehold, presented the idea 
to U of A administrators and 
began consulting with various 
campus stakeholders. 

A series of campus consulta- 
tions and resounding support 
from the student body, which 
voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
the fall break in a 2011 plebiscite, 
has culminated in the current 
proposal, which reflects a break 
that would involve the largest 
number of students. This proposal 
received unanimous support from 
Students’ Council and a ringing 
endorsement from the General 
Faculties Council March 24. 

To achieve this goal, Kusmu 
says the week will not result in any 
reduction in instructional minutes 
for courses, while maintaining a 
semester start date that will not 
begin before Sept. 1. 

Kusmu says the fall break will 
allow students to catch up with 
their studies, earn money to help 
pay for their education, visit with 
family and friends, and give stu- 
dents a break at a time when the 
university traditionally starts feel- 
ing the fallout of student stress. 

“We are giving the students a 
break at a time when, frankly, we 
start seeing students get stressed 
out and we see some of the high- 
est numbers of visits to our mental 
health centre? said Kusmu. 

“The fall break is not the 
silver-bullet solution to issues 
like student retention, student 
mental health or student engage- 
ment, but I feel it will demon- 
strate the University of Alberta 
is a national leader in supporting 
students’ success.” 

He added, “It shows that this is 
a caring academy.’ Mi 


Denied 


Kurtis Mucha makes one of his 20 saves against the University of Saskatchewan Huskies in helping his Golden Bears hockey team win the program’s 14th national 


championship. See story page 8. 


$12.7M in Canada Research Chairs announced for Uof A 


Bryan Alary 


ackling big challenges 

like reducing the world’s 

carbon dioxide emissions 
sometimes starts with small ideas— 
tiny, in fact. 

As a leading authority 
in nanotechnology, Carlo 
Montemagno is used to starting 
small to tackle big-picture prob- 
lems. The University of Alberta 
professor in the Department 
of Chemical and Materials 
Engineering leads a team of 
35 researchers from a range of 
disciplines who are doing just 
that, taking cues from nature to 
develop next-generation materi- 
als to solve problems in environ- 
ment, energy and health. 

That's also his aim as the newly 
appointed Canada Research Chair 
in Intelligent Nanosystems. 

“Our work is about harnessing 
the power of ‘n’—nature, nano- 
technology and networks,’ said 
Montemagno, one of 11 U of A 
faculty members who received 
CRC appointments, renewals or 
tier advancements worth $12.7 
million, the highest total of any 
university in Canada. “We use liv- 
ing systems in nature as the inspira- 
tion; we use nanotechnology, the 
ability to manipulate matter at its 
smallest scale; and we build systems 


(Ps: 


Ed Holder, minister of state for science and technology (seated), and Edmonton-Leduc 


MP James Rajotte (back right), receive an introduction to nanotechnology research 
from Julie Qian and Carlo Montemagno (back centre), newly appointed Canada 


Research Chair in Intelligent Nanosystems. 


in the understanding that we have 
to make these small elements work 
together in complex networks.” 
The physical home of this work 
is Ingenuity Lab, a collaboration 
between the U of A, the National 
Institute for Nanotechnology and 
Alberta Innovates — Technology 
Futures. Montemagno is the 
director, and he has assembled 
a team of top scientists with 
backgrounds in biochemistry, 


organic chemistry, neurobiol- 
ogy, molecular biology, physics, 
computer science, engineering and 
material science. 
Reducing greenhouse gases 
is one of the challenges his 
team is working to address, by 
capturing carbon dioxide emis- 
sions and converting them into 
high-value chemicals. 
Montemagno said the process 


involves mimicking photosynthesis, 
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using engineered molecules to 
create a structure that metabolizes 
CO2. Unlike fermentation and 
other processes used to convert 
chemicals, this method is far more 
energy-efficient, he said. 

“You make something that has 
the same sort of features that are 
associated with a living process that 
you want to emulate.” 

In another project, 
Montemagno’s team has turned to 
cells, viruses and bacteria and how 
they identify chemicals to react to 
their environment, with the aim of 
developing “an exquisite molecular 
recognition technology” that can 
find rare precious metals in dilute 
quantities for extraction. This type 
of bio-mining is being explored 
to transform waste from a copper 
mine into a valuable product, and 
ultimately could benefit oilsands 
operations as well. 

“The idea is converting waste 
into a resource and doing itina 
way in which you provide more 
economic opportunity while you're 
being a stronger steward of our 
natural resources.” Wi 


See page 3 for more 
about the U of A’s newest 
Canada Research Chairs 
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Chancellor emeritus honoured for advancing education 


Michael Brown 


hen Eric Newell took over as CEO 

of Syncrude in 1989, he was faced 

with a world-changing opportunity 
and a province-sized problem. 

Development of Alberta’s oilsands was still 
struggling to find its footing but, with the 
right investment, was on the verge of thrusting 
Alberta into the world’s energy spotlight. 

A large part of that investment would come 
in the form of people. Unfortunately, shortages 
of professionals ranging from engineers and 
scientists to skilled tradespeople threatened to 
stop the oilsands in its tracks. 

“We were looking to get oilsands going 
again and realized if we didn’t get more people 
pursuing all levels of education, we weren't 
going to have the workforce we'd need to 
undertake this development; in fact, we could 
kiss oilsands development goodbye,” remem- 
bered Newell. 

With that, Newell embarked on a mission 
of education that would rock every post-sec- 
ondary school in the province—none more so 
than the University of Alberta. 

“After awhile, we had so many partnerships 
with the University of Alberta, and not just 
in engineering technology, but a bunch of 
different areas,’ said Newell of the numerous 
partnerships he helped forge with the U of A 
looking at all aspects of oilsands development, 
from extraction to remediation, and encom- 
passing legal and even social ramifications. “I 
remember when we first ran into the problem 
of workplace literacy. We knew how to make 
oil but we didn’t know what to do there, so we 
came to the U of A and that ended up in a very 
good workplace literacy program.” 


That was the genesis of a passion for 
education that recently earned Newell the 
Distinguished Friend of Higher Education award 
from the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE). The award honours an 
individual whose volunteer service has helped 


to advance education at an educational institu- 
tion—even though he or she is not a graduate of 
that institution. 


HAN 


Eric Newell receives a ribbon shirt from Tracy Bear in 
2012 in recognition of his work with Aboriginal groups. 


As his partnerships with the U of A grew, so 
did Newell’s attachment to his adoptive school. 
Newell, who received his post-secondary educa- 
tion at the University of British Columbia, sat 
on the U of A Board of Governors from 1996-— 
2002, the final four years of which he served as 
board chair. In 2003, Newell stepped down as 
CEO of Syncrude and in 2004 was installed as 
the university’s 18th chancellor. 

As a university governor and in the role of 
chancellor, Newell became known for his on- 
going efforts to strengthen partnerships between 
education and business, and for championing 
corporate social responsibility. 

Upon leaving the role as chancellor, Newell 
kept on giving to the university. He and his 


wife Kathy donated $1 million to kick off the 
fundraising for an Aboriginal gathering place to 
be built on campus. 

Now entrenched as a pillar at the U of A, 
Newell had only a brief retirement before univer- 
sity provost Carl Amrhein made him a special as- 
sistant to the provost and put him back to work. 

“Eric is one of the very rare people who has a 
detailed understanding of both industry and the 
academy, said Amrhein. “He has worked tirelessly 
to build bridges between post-secondary institu- 
tions and employers. Eric is dedicated to helping 
young people, especially those with fewer family 
resources. He has championed career opportunities 
in many settings, and worked to create understand- 
ing within institutions to make changes in pro- 
grams to better prepare learners for their careers. 

“And though the university has become his 
home away from home, Newell’s passion for 
education knows no boundaries.” 

He founded a group called CAREERS: The 
Next Generation, a career-awareness program 
available in more than 550 high schools in 
Alberta that provides work experience for young 
people trying to find career pathways into every- 
thing from the skilled trades to health services. 

Newell has been also been active advocating for 
advancement and educational opportunities for 
Aboriginal youth. In 2012, he was the recipient of 
the Award for Excellence in Aboriginal Relations 
by the Canadian Council for Aboriginal Business 
and award sponsor Sodexo Canada, an award he 
accepted at the U of A. Newell has also received 
honorary degrees from the U of A, Athabasca 
University, UBC and the University of Lethbridge, 
as well as an honorary diploma from NAIT. 

“The critical thing is, once you get the educa- 
tion of the youth up, education is a great equal- 
izer of opportunity.’ Wi 


U of A spinoff company unveils new lab-on-a-chip 


Folio Staff 


in endemic disease settings is needed, 


Aquila works closely with malaria 


Jason Acker, Aquila’s chief 


quila Diagnostic Systems, 
a spinoff company from 
the University of Alberta, 
achieved a milestone in developing 
its lab-on-a-chip malaria detection 
kit, with a favourable assessment 
from the Geneva-based Foundation 
for Innovative New Diagnostics. 
FIND is an international, 
independent non-profit devoted 
to developing and implementing 
affordable, easy-to-use diagnostic 
technologies for diseases of poverty. 
Its study showed Aquila’s Accutas 
diagnostic system achieved results 
superior to those of current malaria 
testing systems. 
“Although this new technology 
is still in development and further 
evaluation of the suitability of its use 


it opens up the possibility of using a 
simple and highly sensitive molecu- 
lar test at the point of care for the 
diagnosis of malaria and other blood- 
borne infections,’ said Mark Perkins, 
the foundation’s chief scientific officer. 
Causing one million deaths a 
year, malaria has been identified 
by the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation as one of the world’s 
top four health challenges. Accurate 
and sensitive detection of the mal- 
aria parasite is a critical part of the 
fight to eliminate the disease. 
Aquila’s portable Accutas system 
delivers rapid, low-cost test results 
using a disposable plastic cartridge 
to detect blood-borne pathogens. 
Aquila’s genetic detection technol- 
ogy is protected and under licence 
from the U of A. 


expert and researcher Stephanie 
Yanow of the Alberta Provincial 
Laboratory for Public Health and 
the U of A’s 
School 
of Public 
Health. 
“The 
Accutas 
will em- 
power com- 
munities in 
Africa and 


elsewhere 


Stephanie Yanow 


to rapidly 
diagnose 
malaria and provide immediate 
treatment, said Yanow. “Accutas 
could save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of children who die from 
malaria every year.” 


technology officer and an associ- 

ate professor in the Department of 
Laboratory Medicine and Pathology 
at the U of A, said he sees enormous 
value for the Accutas technology in 
supporting global efforts to develop 
malaria vaccines and helping in the 
battle to eradicate malaria around 
the world. 

“We are committed to bringing 
the Accutas to market to meet the 
needs of front-line health-care pro- 
viders, vaccine developers, travellers 
and industry in malaria endemic 
regions,” said Acker. “The Accutas 
malaria detection kit is the first 
product we will bring to market. We 
have other cartridges under develop- 
ment for the livestock, aquaculture 
and water testing markets that have 
global market potential.’ 


Crowdfunding successfully supports 3 student projects 


Folio Staff 


recreation project into the Canadian North 
raised more than $15,000. 


said O'Neil Outar, vice-president of advancement. 
“T encourage anyone looking for new ways to 


hen physics professor Ian Mann and 
his team of 60 student researchers 
who are building the first made-in- 
Alberta satellite started looking for funding for 
their project, they thought of Kickstarter. 
Instead, they raised $35,000—the first 
part of their $60,000 launch fee—through 
the University of Alberta’s new crowdfunding 
platform, without any of the paperwork, fees and 
hassle associated with independent platforms. 
The satellite mission is one of three student 
projects that recently raised more than $60,000 
collectively through the crowdfunding plat- 
form. Another team raised more than $10,000 
to make Pride Week 2014 activities more 
accessible, and a group of students who are 
expanding the Play Around the World youth 


“Crowdfunding enhances the U of A’s 
traditional and existing sources of philanthropy, 
providing an additional, fun way to help student 
initiatives and campus projects achieve excellence,” 


payddns 


The first made-in-Alberta satellite project raised $35,000 
through the U of A’s crowdfunding platform. 


support their project or research to apply and see 
what might be possible through this mechanism.” 

Of the 697 donors who supported the first 
three crowdfunding projects, 37 per cent were 
alumni and almost half were new supporters to 
the U of A. 

All crowdfunding projects run for 30 days, 
have to be related to a university purpose and 
must have student involvement. The most suc- 
cessful campaigns are looking to raise $5,000 
on average. 

The U of A is the first university in Canada 
to partner with USEED in making this op- 
portunity available to students and researchers 
across campus. 

For more information, visit advancement. 
ualberta.ca. Mi 


Supplied 
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Professor gives grad students an early start in translating research 


Donna Richardson 


ania Bubela is known for her 

innovative research and her pas- 

sion for engaging and mentoring 
graduate students. Now, the newly minted 
McCalla Professor will combine those 
interests to tackle a priority of both the 
U of A and the Alberta government: how 
to translate the research of Alberta faculty 
and students to address real-world problems 
affecting communities. 


Tania Bubela 


Bubela, associate professor with the 


School of Public Health, is trained as a 
biologist and is also qualified in law. She 
is a national expert on the ethical, legal 


and social dimensions of novel health 
biotechnologies. Under the terms of the 
McCalla Professorship, she will further 
integrate her teaching and research by 
developing case-based training modules and 
instructor resources related to commercial- 
ization and translation of publicly funded 
biomedical research. 

Bubela’s approach will cut across disci- 
plines, and she intends to collaborate with 
colleagues in other faculties, including 
medicine and engineering. 

“As one of Canada’s leading research 
institutions, the University of Alberta is 
highly focused on translational research 
and commercialization,’ said Bubela. “Yet 
there are limited training opportunities 
available for graduate students. It is import- 
ant to introduce these concepts about 
being entrepreneurial at an earlier stage of 
their training.” 

She plans to pilot two training modules 
that will be available to graduate students in 
health, life sciences and biomedical engin- 
eering programs at the University of Alberta. 
The aim is to give students an understanding 
of all of the steps necessary to move research 
into practical settings. 

“Tt takes a lot to move the research from 
the laboratory into practical application,” 


she explains. “There is more to it than a great 
idea and doing cool research.” 

Bubela is enthusiastic about the potential 
of the training modules for students. “This 
will contribute to the knowledge base of 
graduates so they are better able to work 
with external partners, including industry, in 
order to better understand the challenges of 
bringing new technologies to market.” 

Kue Young, dean of the School of Public 
Health, sees this award as well-deserved rec- 
ognition of Bubela’s work and as a strategic 
investment for the university. 

“Her proposal to integrate research and 
teaching under the terms of the McCalla 
Professorship is innovative, exciting and 
timely,” said Young. “The learning mod- 
ules she will develop will benefit not just 
colleagues and students in the school, but 
also those in other faculties and depart- 
ments in the life sciences, engineering, law 
and humanities.” 

“In my experience, students learn most 
effectively when instructors not only 
haye content expertise, but are passionate 
about their subject matter,’ said Bubela. 
“Students research doesn’t need to be 
purely academic. There are ways to move 
it forward so that it can be of greater value 
to society.” 


The McCalla Professorship is named after 
the first dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. McCalla Professors 
value excellence in teaching, acknowledge 
the importance of students, conduct them- 
selves in an ethical manner, are collaborative 
and open to change, take pride in history 
and traditions, and are committed to inte- 
grating their research and teaching. 


2014-15 McCalla 
Professorships 


Yasmeen Abu-Laban (Political Science) 

Rhonda Bell (Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science) 

Tania Bubela (School of Public Health) 

Andreas Hamann (Renewable Resources) 

Frank Hegmann (Physics) 

Armann Ingolfsson (Accounting, Operations 
and Information Systems) 

Patricia Manns (Physical Therapy) 

Pierre Mertiny (Mechanical Engineering) 

Christina Rinaldi (Educational Psychology) 


Read the abstract of each McCalla 
Professorship recipient at provost.ualberta.ca/ 
AwardsandFunding/mccalla.aspx. 


Introducing the U of A’s latest 11 Canada Research Chairs 


The University of Alberta was both pleased and 
honoured to have hosted the March 28 national 
Canada Research Chairs announcement, said 
Lorne Babiuk, vice-president of research. With 11 
new and renewed CRC appointments and tier ad- 
vancements, the U of A is now home to nearly 100 
chairholders across the humanities, social sciences, 
health and natural sciences and engineering. 

The number of chairholders is just one dem- 
onstration of the talent, expertise and passion for 
discovery at the U of A, said Babiuk. 

“The Canada Research Chairs program is 
an important federal investment that helps the 
University of Alberta secure talent—people of 
character and vision who challenge and redefine 
the limits of what's possible,” he said. “These are 
the world’s best and brightest, working to advance 
knowledge and address some of the world’s most 
pressing challenges.” 

In addition to Montemagno, four research- 
ers received new Tier 1 appointments: Fred 
Colbourne (Science), Kathrin Koslicki (Arts), 

James Shapiro (Medicine & Dentistry) and Joao 
Soares (Engineering). 
Mark Glover (Medicine & Dentistry) was ad- 


vanced to a Tier 1 chair, and Gavin Oudit (Medicine 


& Dentistry) and Ben Willing (Agricultural, Life 
and Environmental Sciences) received new Tier 
2 appointments. Engineering researchers Murray 
Gray (Tier 1), Zhenghe Xu (Tier 1) and Mojgan 
Daneshmand (Tier 2) received chair renewals. 


Fred Colbourne: Neuroscience maps new 
pathways in brain injury treatment 

Some 50,000 Canadians suffer from stroke 
each year, the vast majority caused by interrupted 
blood and oxygen flow to the brain, or cerebral 
ischemia. Colbourne, Tier 1 CRC in Intracerebral 
Hemorrhagic Stroke, is working to improve 
rehabilitation for patients, finding neuroprotective 
treatments such as mild hypothermia to reduce 
ischemic and perhaps hemorrhagic brain damage, 
and improve recovery. 


Mojgan Daneshmand: Microscopic technology, 


big results 

Daneshmand, Tier 2 CRC in Radio Frequency 
Microsystems for Communication and Sensing, 
is looking at using wireless technology to save 
lives. She works with tiny micro-electromechanical 
systems, or MEMS, that make it possible for 
researchers to develop “smart” products—taking 
what micro-electronics can do already but creating 
whole computer systems on a single chip. She 
will apply radio frequency and MEMS to mobile 
and satellite communication and biomedical 
applications, an approach that can determine, for 
example, how to measure pressure in the brain 
for patients who suffer from head injuries or 
brain diseases. 


Mark Glover: Defending DNA from damage 
Human DNA is under constant attack from a 
bewildering array of environmental factors, from 
chemicals to radiation. To protect genetic informa- 
tion, all living things have evolved ways to find 
and repair DNA damage—the primary defence 
against DNA mutations that cause cancers. 
When these systems are compromised through 
inherited genetic mutations, it's often linked to 
hereditary cancer risks—the best known of these 
is the protein BRCA1, associated with breast and 
ovarian cancers. Glover, Tier 1 CRC in Structural 
Molecular Biology, uses protein imaging to reveal 
how BRCA1 and other proteins function as a DNA 
defender. He is now looking at finding new ways 
to inhibit tumour growth by selectively targeting 
DNA repair systems in cancer cells. 


Murray Gray: Purifying bitumen 

Almost a quarter of Canada’s liquid hydrocarbons 
are produced from the oilsands, a proportion that is 
expected to reach 50 per cent. This increased reliance 
on synthetic crude requires new and improved tech- 
nologies in bitumen upgrading to improve product 
quality and yield, and decrease energy consumption 
and greenhouse gas emissions. Gray, Tier 1 CRC in 
Oilsands Upgrading, is working on developing better 
methods to measure the viscosity and surface ten- 
sion of bitumen during high-temperature cracking, 
and investigating new applications of biotechnology 
to purify the product oil derived from bitumen. 


Kathrin Koslicki: How a philosopher studies 
the world 

Koslicki, Tier 1 CRC in Epistemology and 
Metaphysics, is positioning Canada and the U of A 


to take a lead in modern metaphysics, the “study 
of being in its most general form.” Her work 
incorporates the tools of formal logic and aims for 
compatibility with science. In a recent work, she 
focused on the question of how the parts of ob- 
jects are related to the whole they compose: “For 
there to be an H20 molecule, the two hydrogen 
atoms and one oxygen atom that compose it must 
be arranged in the particular manner of chemical 
bonding, which requires the atoms in question to 
share electrons.” 


Gavin Oudit: Discovering ways to treat 
heart failure 

New heart failure therapies are desperately 
needed, and Oudit is taking several novel ap- 
proaches to drug discovery and its application to 
patients. The new Tier 2 CRC in Heart Failure is 
using the human explanted heart program (HELP) 
at the Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute as a 
bridge for cardiovascular medicine, focusing on 
patients rather than animal models. This approach 
is aimed at translating discoveries to help people 
live better and longer lives. 


James Shapiro: Transforming transplants 
through regenerative medicine 

Organ transplantation is life-saving and 
cost-effective, but transplantable organs remain 
in short supply. James Shapiro, Tier 1 CRC in 
Transplant Surgery and Regenerative Medicine, 
aims to increase the quality and number of donor 
organs using ex vivo “life support,” and explore 
regenerative medicine stem cell technologies for 
curative treatment of diabetes. Protecting and 
even repairing donated organs could decrease 


Ed Holder, minister of state for science and technology (centre) is joined by U of A Canada Research Chairs 
(back, left): Murray Gray, James Shapiro, Carlo Montemagno, Joao Soares, Fred Colbourne, Kathrin Koslicki 
and Ben Willing, along with Edmonton-Leduc MP James Rajotte, Ted Hewitt, executive vice-president of the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, CRC Mojgan Daneshmand, Lorne Babiuk, vice-president 


of research at the U of A. 


injuries related to organ recovery and transport, 
leading to a substantial increase in the supply of 
organs suitable for transplantation. Shapiro will 
also build on progress made in cellular trans- 
plantation of human beta cells, which could have a 
huge impact on the curative treatment of diabetes. 
Joao Soares: Designing polymers for oilsands 
sustainability 

Oilsands are a significant, strategic resource 
for Canada—and the world’s second-largest 
source of crude oil. Despite technological advan- 
ces in extraction techniques, large volumes of 
high-water-content tailings remain an unsolved 
problem. Soares, Tier 1 CRC in Advanced Polymer 
Reaction Engineering, aims to improve methods of 
dewatering tailings, harnessing polymer reaction 
engineering techniques to potentially reduce or 
eliminate tailings ponds. 


Ben Willing: Understanding how our microbes 
shape who we are 

The human gastrointestinal tract is home to 
hundreds, if not thousands, of microbial species 
that outnumber human cells 10 to one. Taking 
antibiotics makes potentially lifelong alterations 
to these gut microbes, and microbial popula- 
tion imbalance plays a role in health, affecting 
conditions such as diabetes, heart disease, cancer, 
asthma and inflammatory bowel disease. Willing, 
Tier 2 CRC in Microbiology of Nutrigenomics, 
aims to determine how specific microbes affect 
the production of molecules that affect human 
health. This work will provide an important 
foundation on which to build strategies for 
developing new pre- and probiotics—using diet 
to promote health. 


2 Zhenghe Xu: Getting the oil from Canada’s 


oilsands 

Xu, Tier 1 CRC in Mineral Processing, is ad- 
dressing a major challenge facing the oilsands 
industry: finding the best possible way to separ- 
ate the bitumen from the sand while respecting 
the environment as well as cost requirements. In 
mineral processing, mined ores are first crushed 
and ground to break minerals and metals off 
waste rocks (liberation). The liberated minerals 
and metals are then separated by physical 
methods such as gravity separation, magnetic 
separation, electrostatic separation and flotation. 
Xu’s research is focused on clarifying the colloidal 
interactions involved in flotation and developing 
a more versatile, effective separation process. 

In 2000, the Government of Canada created 
the Canada Research Chairs program to establish 
2,000 research professorships in eligible degree- 
granting institutions across the country. The pro- 
gram invests $300 million per year to attract and 
retain some of the world’s most accomplished 
and promising minds. 
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Truth and Reconciliation commissioner owes everything toUofA 


Geoff McMaster 


< 


hat do you mean 
youre quitting? 
Nonsense!” 

said Clare Drake over the phone. 
Practice starts at 5:30—be there!” 

It was a low point in Willie 
Littlechild’s days at the U of A. 
The physical education student and 
Golden Bears hockey player was 
overwhelmed with the unfamiliar 
demands of university life, so he 
decided to throw in the towel and 
head back to the reserve. As one 
of very few Aboriginal students on 
campus during the 1960s, he was 
lonely at times, he says. He was also 
battling memories of abuse as a 
Cree child at the Ermineskin Indian 
Residential School. 

But after that bracing call from 
the legendary Golden Bears hockey 
coach, Littlechild gave his head 
a firm shake, took a deep breath 
and hitchhiked from his home in 
Hobbema (now Maskwacis) back 
to Edmonton, arriving just in time 
for practice. 

Looking back, that crucial 
moment was perhaps the most 
important affirmation of his life’s 
journey, as he would soon finish his 
bachelor’s degree and then complete 
a master’s in physical education. He 
would also become the first Treaty 
Indian in Alberta to earn a (U of A) 
law degree, moving on to a bril- 
liant career as a lawyer, a member of 
Parliament for Wetaskiwin-Rimbey 
and chief for treaties 6, 7 and 8. 

“T owe my life to hockey and my 
university education—it opened 
up the whole world for me,” says 
Littlechild, who was awarded the 
U of A’s Distinguished Alumni 
Award in 1999 and received an 


honorary doctorate from the uni- 
versity in 2007. 

“T don’t think I would have 
stayed even a year had it not been 
for the Golden Bears. It was because 
I had an immediate group of friends 
as teammates, and because I had to 
be at practice every day and keep my 
marks up. There was a motivation 
and discipline pressing me to stay 
there, and Clare Drake was a kind 


of father figure to me.” 


Willie Littlechild 


Today Littlechild is one of three 
commissioners on Canada’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission, 
which is holding its final national 
meeting in Edmonton this week- 
end. Since 2008, the commission 
has travelled to more than 600 
communities across Canada, hear- 
ing thousands of stories of the abuse 
of 150,000 Aboriginal children, 
removed from their families and 
placed in residential schools be- 
tween 1870 and 1996. 

Some 12,000 survivors live in 
Alberta, and Littlechild is one of 


suaWAIS PJEUDIY 


them. For him, bearing witness is 
both powerful and poignant. 

“When I heard those differ- 
ent painful stories of how people 
were mistreated as a child, that’s 
me—it’s my own journey over and 
over again,’ he says. “I have a very 
traumatic and negative history, and 
when I hear the stories of abuse, 

I go down to the depths with 
the speaker.” 

Littlechild recalls the racist 
slurs, the strict prohibition on 
speaking his native tongue when he 
knew not a word of English, and 
the physical abuse: “I remember 
one time getting a severe beating 
with a hockey stick for something 
I didn’t do, and I just wouldn’t give 
in. The worst of all, of course, is the 
sexual abuse, and that whole range 
of abuse—that’s me.” 

But the stories emerging from 
the TRC are not all pain and 
despair, he says. Occasionally more 
positive stories of humour and kin- 
ship emerge from the darkness. 

“Maybe it’s selective hearing, but 
it seems to me many of the positive 
experiences former students [of 
residential schools] were talking 
about were tied in with sports. The 
girls especially say that without 
basketball or volleyball or track 
and field, they wouldn’t have 
made it. The boys say the same 
about hockey. 

“The contribution of sports 
to our survival and success is 
huge. When I got to university, 
hockey and education were so 
intrinsically linked.” 

As the TRC wraps up and the 
commissioners prepare their rec- 
ommendations for social change, 
the biggest fear is that their report 
will be shelved and forgotten, 


ALES researcher earns major national water award 


Michel Proulx 


forest hydrologist with the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences 
received a national water stewardship award 


bestowed by Canada’s 13 premiers. 


Pi ie 


The Southern Rockies Watershed Project, conducted by Uldis 
Silins and his research team, received the Excellence in Water 
Stewardship Award from the Council of the Federation. 


The Department of Renewable Resources’ 
Uldis Silins and his team won the Excellence in 


Silins and his research team were honoured for their 


work on the Southern Rockies Watershed Project, 

which documents the effects of wildfire on hydrology, 

water quality and stream ecology in the region. 
Recognized internationally as one of the leading 


studies of its kind, the project was described by the 


to tap.” 


Eastern Slopes. 


remained high. 


Alberta Innovates Water Sustainability Program, an 
international scientific review panel, as “...the first 
major effort globally to provide a comprehensive 
assessment of forest disturbance impacts from source 


Following the Lost Creek wildfire in the southern 
Rockies in 2003, which burned 210 square kilometres 
in the Old Man River Basin, Silins’ research team 
examined how the fire affected the quality and quan- 
tity of water produced in the area and the downstream 
effects, namely drinking water in downstream com- 
munities that depend on water supplies from Alberta's 


They found the fire produced a large amount 
of sediments, increased levels of phosphorus and 
nitrogen, and a small increase in the level of mercury. 
‘The level of nitrogen returned to normal within 
three or four years but the level of phosphorus has 


Accordingly, plant life productivity in the head- 
waters, which typically have few nutrients to support 
much plant life, has increased significantly, as has bio- 
diversity. Although mercury levels rose, the increase 
didn’t warrant a consumption warning. 


Silins and his group continue to work with water 


treatment engineers, looking at the implications of 
their findings for downstream communities. 


The next phase of research will look at the impact 
of a range of forest harvesting strategies on water 


says Littlechild, much like the 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples of 1996. To make sure that 
doesn’t happen, he will encourage 
his fellow commissioners to shape 
a small number of pointed, real- 
istic recommendations, he says, 
rather than producing a long list 
that could run the risk of neglect. 
“The saddest thing would be 
for me to go through this experi- 
ence of repeating this history 


and not have any change because 
the recommendations aren’t well 
directed. I’ve seen both sides: I’ve 
seen the loss of hope in kids in an 
eighth-grade classroom who say, 
‘T’m just waiting to die’ And I’ve 
seen the positive hope in chil- 
dren who expect from us a better 
future. You can see the difference 
in their eyes. 

“Tt might be our one and only 
chance, so we have to do it right.” 


Uot A offers expression 
of reconciliation 


News Staff 


he University of Alberta is committed to creating awareness 

among its 39,000 students and the larger community about 

the impact on Canada’s Aboriginal Peoples of the residential 
school system, and about the importance of building understanding 


and respect. 


Chancellor Ralph Young read out the university’s expression of 
reconciliation March 29 to the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
of Canada, during the historic panel's final national gathering held 


in Edmonton. 


‘The commission was established nearly five years ago with a 
mandate to learn and share the truth with all Canadians about what 
happened in the residential schools, and to guide a process of healing 


towards reconciliation and renewed relationships between Aboriginal 


and non-Aboriginal Canadians. 


Recognizing that the U of A’s campuses are situated on territory 
that is encompassed by Treaty 6 and that includes traditional places 
for Aboriginal Peoples, Young affirmed the university’s commitment 
to becoming a leader in raising awareness “of the negative impacts of 
colonization and the importance of building more respectful relation- 
ships” between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Canadians. 

The impacts of the residential school system continue to affect the 
lives of 12,000 survivors as well as many intergenerational survivors in 
Alberta, some of whom are members of the U of A community, and 
as a result, Young said, the university is working to become a leader in 


building awareness. 


In working towards that commitment, the university is home to 
the only Faculty of Native Studies in Canada and recently developed 
mandatory credit courses in Aboriginal/Indigenous education, histor- 
ies and contexts offered by the Faculty of Education. As well, the 
U of A is guided by an Aboriginal Strategy document that recog- 
nizes and supports Aboriginal perspectives in developing curriculum 
and research, creating welcoming environments and contributing 
to “ongoing public conversations about the relationships between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Canadians,’ Young said in the expres- 


sion of reconciliation. 


Young also expressed the university's support for the goals of the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission and, thanking the commission 
for its work over the years, noted with pride that Commissioner Chief 
Wilton Littlechild is a U of A alumnus. 

‘The expression of reconciliation, bearing University of Alberta 
letterhead, was laid in a ceremonial bentwood box following 


the reading. 


Water Stewardship Award from the Council of the 
Federation, for outstanding achievement, innovative 
practice and leadership in the area of water stewardship. 


resources in the headwaters and further downstream, 
to provide information needed to develop frameworks 
for source water protection. 


Dawrant | 


+» 28 years as successful residential 
realtor specializing in west and — 
southwest Edmonton 
Consistently in top 5% of 
Edmonton realtors 
¢ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
« Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 : 
« Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Community Connections Award winners honoured for uplifting impact 


Michael Brown 


First Nations children’s 

advocate, a long-running 

musical ensemble and 
a member of the first family of 
University of Alberta advocacy are 
all to be honoured for their tireless 
work embodying the spirit of the 
University of Alberta’s promise of 
“uplifting the whole people.” 

Cindy Blackstock, the U of A 

Mixed Chorus and Jim Hole 
will receive 2014 Community 
Connections Awards May 13 ata 
ceremony at City Hall in recogni- 
tion of the positive impact they 
have had on communities near and 


far, and on the university. 


Cindy Blackstock was named this year’s 
Community Scholar Award winner. 


“The University of Alberta has 
been connected to its commun- 
ities since its founding in 1908, 
said Debra Pozega Osburn, vice- 
president of University Relations. 
“In fact, our founding president, 


Hi 


The U of A Mixed Chorus won the Community Leader Award. 


Henry Marshall Tory, noted that 
relationship in his first convocation 
address when he said, ‘knowledge 
shall not be the concern of scholars 
alone; the uplifting of the whole 
people shall be its final goal. 

“You look at that premise and 
then you look at the award winners 
last year and our award winners 
this year, and you can see the 
Community Connections Awards 
are doing exactly that.” 

For her work with communities, 
organizations and government to 
ensure culturally appropriate and 
equitable services for First Nations 
children, Blackstock, associate pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Extension, 


won the Community Scholar Award. 


Blackstock has used her re- 
search to empower First Nations 
children and youth to create social 
change through the Shannen’s 


Dream movement for education, 
to gain parliamentary support 

for Jordan’s Principle protecting 
access to government services to 
First Nations children in need, 
and to lead a historic human rights 
case on First Nations children’s 
equity. Her research and advocacy 
activities have been used as models 
for children’s rights movements 
around the world. In 2013 she was 
recognized as one of 16 leading 
female activists in the world by the 
Nobel Women’s Initiative. 

The Community Leader Award 
went to the University of Alberta 
Mixed Chorus for its ambassador- 
ial role on campus, throughout 
Alberta and beyond—a tradition 
this wholly student-run group has 
maintained for seven decades. 

The chorus, which is celebrating 
its 70th anniversary this year, has 


seen thousands of U of A students 
grace its various configurations, 
immeasurably enriching the lives 
of its members and its audiences. 


In addition to a roster of commun- 


ity performances in and around 
Edmonton through the academic 
year, the chorus takes annual 
spring tours throughout Western 
Canada and beyond, acting as 


ambassadors for the university and 


drawing alumni virtually every- 
where they perform. 


Jim Hole is the recipient of the UAlberta 
Advocacy Award. 


Jim Hole, son of former U of A 
chancellor and former Alberta 
lieutenant-governor Lois Hole, 
has carried on the family legacy 
of championing the U of A. His 
passionate promotion of the uni- 
versity, from his days as a student 
to his more recent roles serving on 
the Alumni Council, the Senate 
and the Board of Governors, 


has earned him the UAlberta 
Advocacy Award. 

Hole, one of Alberta’s most 
respected business leaders, has 
devoted thousands of volunteer 
hours to advocacy for his alma 
mater. He has served as president 
of the Alumni Council, honorary 
co-chair of the university’s centen- 
ary celebrations, a member of the 
U of A Senate and, most recently, 
as a member of the U of A Board 
of Governors. He is a constant 


> champion of the university at 


alumni events and in the commun- 
ity at large. He has been an integral 


‘ contributor to the U School 


program, a point of pride for the 
University of Alberta Senate. He 
conceived of the innovative Green 
and Gold Garden contest during 
the university's 2008 centenary 
celebrations, a highly success- 

ful event that raised the Green 
and Gold spirit throughout the 
community. With passion and 
integrity, he continues to be a 
university leader and advocate in 
the tradition of the three gen- 
erations of Hole family members 
before him. 

The three Community 
Connections Awards, created by 
the Office of the Vice-President 
(University Relations) in 2012, are 
presented annually. fi 


Last Lecture winner described as ‘quirky, weird, brilliant and inspiring 


Geoff McMaster 


that’s the Randy Pausch lecture,” he says. “I didn’t really know 


obert Burch asks if we can meet in person. He doesn’t 
like phone interviews, claiming, “I don’t present my- 


elf to best advantage.” 


Whether or not that’s true (one suspects it isn’t), the 
philosophy professor does present himself exceptionally well 


about it until this thing got off the ground, but I looked at it 
online and said, “This is just not me. If my students saw that, 
they would think I was making some sort of point in a joking 


way, through parody.” 


He can’t disclose what he’ll talk about, mainly because he 
doesn’t believe in scripting his lectures, preferring to jot down 
half a dozen main points just to keep himself on track. 


BOW. yoap 


in the classroom, at least according to the thousands of former 
students who cast more than 8,000 ballots in the recent Last 
Lecture competition. 

Burch came out on top after some 4,600 people cast more 
than 20,000 votes in 16 days, beating out David Begg of 
medicine and history professor Linda Kerr in the final heat. 
Both former and current students were asked to vote for their 
favourite instructor, charged with answering this question: “If 
this were your last time to address a group of students, what 
would you say to them?” 

Burch will present his talk to a sold-out lecture theatre on 
April 9. 

The best part of the competition thus far, he says, is that 
former students have contacted him from around the world 
after hearing about it through social media. 

“I was starting to get a little full of myself” he says. “Some 
of the people who emailed were students back in the 1980s, 
and so I had a Goodbye Mr. Chips moment,’ he adds, referring 
to the 1969 film which, in its final scene, depicts generations 
of students saying goodbye to their beloved instructor. 

“T was really happy when people who I never expected 
voted for me, or people who I thought didn’t like my classes or 
seemed at the time like they were only pretending they did.” 

‘The effusive praise of Burch’s teaching that poured in from 
around the globe is truly impressive, ranging from statements 
such as, “He lets us think we are capable of reaching the same 
enormous conclusions as those discovered by history’s greatest 
thinkers” to, “His mastery of contemporary philosophy, his- 
tory of philosophy, and literature means that he is what one 
may call a prophet: one who has insights into his times.” 

One student remarked, “He’s brilliant. And weird. And 
after one of his classes, I feel like I’ve not just learned some- 
thing new, but an entirely new way of thinking.” 

The Last Lecture is organized by Alumni Relations 
in partnership with the Students’ Union and the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning. It was inspired by the famous 
prototype delivered by Carnegie Mellon University professor 
Randy Pausch in 2007. Pausch gave an upbeat, inspirational 
talk full of life lessons, called “Achieving Your Childhood 
Dreams,’ after learning he had terminal pancreatic cancer. 

But don’t expect anything like that brand of self-help 


optimism from Burch. “I know what I don’t want to do, and 


“When I lecture, I tell a story. I have an opening and a plot 
to develop, and it should by the end come to some sort of 
conclusion that will lead to the next day's lecture.” 

He does know, however, that he'll likely comment on what 
it means to be a philosophy professor, “charged with this 
strange task, which I think is undoable and unintelligible, 
which is to teach people how to think. 

“The idea we use to sell philosophy, that I can teach you 
to think or think critically, actually turns out to be the op- 
posite of what philosophical thinking is. Providing answers 
to logically coherent philosophical questions is really the 
easiest thing in the world to do,” he says, especially for smart 
people, whom he distinguishes from those with a genuinely 
philosophical disposition. 

“The really hard thing to do is ask the right kinds of 
questions, so ll make some comments on what it means to 
think philosophically, and why it is that smart people can’t 
think philosophically.” 


Congratulations to Emily Mar, who won a 
Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s March 21 
“Are You a Winner?” contest. Mar was able to 
identify the photo as a pop-up book that is part of 
the “Wow, Open This!" exhibit in the Bruce Peel 
Special Collections Library. Up for grabs this week 
is another Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply 
name the object in the photo and email your answer 
to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, April 21, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 


end 


Philosophy professor Robert Burch will give the Last Lecture April 9. 


When it comes to advice, Burch may discuss his own career 
and the challenge of pursuing his discipline in the acad- 
emy, which tends, in his view, to value smart thinking over 
philosophical thinking. For inspiration, he will turn to Zhus 
Spoke Zarathustra. 

In Friedrich Nietzsche’s 19th-century novel, the ironic 
prophet gives his last lecture to his disciples, telling them, 
“Well, you found me. You believe in me, but what does that 
matter. Now you have to find yourself.” 


The Last Lecture will take place April 9 at 7 p.m., in room 
1-430 and the PCL Lounge in the Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. Mi 
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Supervolcanoes and how they could affect global food supply 


Suzette Chan 


cientists recently discovered that the 

Yellowstone National Park supervol- 

cano is two-and-a-half times larger 
than previously thought. 

With a chamber that is 90 kilometres 
long, 30 km wide and reaching depths of 
up to 10 km, it is thought Yellowstone is 
capable of sending 2,000 times more matter 
into the sky than when Mount St. Helens 
blew in 1980. 

Martyn Unsworth, a professor of phys- 
ics and of Earth and atmospheric sciences 
at the University of Alberta, is studying 
three volcanos in South America that 
may have the potential to produce very 
large eruptions. 

Volcan Uturuncu in Southern Bolivia has 
been inflating by one centimetre per year 
over a large area, in a region where more 
than 10 supervolcanoes have occurred in the 
last 10 million years. 

Volcan Lastarria on the Chile-Argentina 
border has had an uplift of one to two centi- 
metres per year, a rate that is accelerating. 

Laguna del Maule in Chile, which is in a 
volcanic field with no prior large eruptions, 
but 30 cm per year uplift, has been moved to 

fellow” alert status in last couple of years. 

Unsworth’s group is taking geophysical 
measurements at all three sites using electro- 
magnetic waves that can image underground 
magma bodies, and working out how big 
they are. The Laguna del Maule study is 
also related to a geothermal energy project 
that may extract heat for electricity genera- 
tion from water that is being heated by the 
magma body. 


Q-and-A with 
Martyn Unsworth 


Is it possible to tell which volcanoes are 
supervolcanoes before they erupt? What 
type of technologies or methods are used 
to make the determination? 

A supervolcano is defined as a volcano 
that can produce an eruption with more 
than a thousand cubic kilometres of ejected 
material. The key is to determine how 
much magma is stored below them. This 
requires careful studies, usually centred on 
geophysical imaging and geological studies 
of lavas that have been erupted. Seismic 
studies give useful data, and the work that 


I do uses electromagnetic waves to measure 


the amount of magma. Monitoring the 
location and numbers of small earthquakes 
is also useful because it tells us if magma 

is moving. 


Is there any way to predict when a super- 
volcano may go off? 

There is great uncertainty about the 
time scale for a volcano to go from the 
first signs of unrest to a full-scale eruption. 
Estimates vary all the way from months to 
years to decades. I am working at several 
restless volcanos in South America. At 
each volcano, the key data are very accurate 
measurements of the elevation of the sur- 
face. One volcano in Chile has shown 30 
cm per year uplift for five years. This clearly 


a large area, in a region where more than 10 supervolcanoes have occurred in the last 10 million years. 


shows that magma is moving towards the 
surface, but who knows when it might 
erupt? The surface is showing signs of small 
cracks and faults developing. 


Are there regions that should make 
emergency plans? What type of 
emergency plans? 

For Yellowstone, the United States 
Geophysical Survey has extensive mon- 
itoring networks to look for changes, and 
the state and federal government have 
emergency plans. 

In South America, plans are less 
developed. The study we do in Bolivia is 
in a sparsely populated area, and Bolivia 
lacks resources to monitor. This is an 
example of how our research can have very 
practical benefits. The volcano in Chile is 
well monitored and has been moved to an 
elevated alert status several times in recent 
years in response to increases in earth- 
quake activity. 


Would a supervolcano eruption at any 
of those locations have a visible effect 
on Canada? 

Impacts in Canada from Andean erup- 
tions would be limited in the short term, but 
a period of climate change and cooler tem- 
peratures could disrupt global food supply. 

A Yellowstone eruption could dump 
ash on us. There is ash in the Edmonton 
river valley (by the LRT bridge) from the 
eruption of Mount Mazama in Oregon that 
formed Crater Lake around 6,000 years ago. 

A major Yellowstone eruption would 
have a huge impact on agriculture in the 
United States—all the grain-producing 
states are downwind of the volcano. i 
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anked No. 1 nation- 

ally for the majority of 

the 2013-14 campaign, 
the University of Alberta Golden 
Bears capped a season of destiny 
by winning the program's record 
14th CIS national championship 
March 23 with a gutsy 3-1 win over 
the University of Saskatchewan 
Huskies at Credit Union Centre in 

askatoon. 

Third-year physical education 
and recreation student Levko 
Koper led the way with a pair of 
goals—including the eventual 
winner, a short-handed tally late in 
the second period—while fourth- 
year netminder Kurtis Mucha was 
nearly perfect in turning away 20 
of 21 shots he faced en route to 
the title. 

“We're a hard-working team— 
that’s Bears hockey,’ said Ian 
Herbers, second-year bench boss 
with the Golden Bears. “This 
weekend we were very aggres- 
sive on the forecheck and on the 
penalty-kill. 

“We were able to play three very 
solid games, and that’s what you 
need to win this championship.” 

Just like the final, wins in the 
two preliminary games weren't for 
the faint of heart. Despite a heavy 

‘1-17 shot advantage, the Golden 
ears had to hang on to beat the 
irleton Ravens 3-2 in their first 

rame of the tournament March 20. 

Two nights later, the U of A squad 

survived a scare from the McGill 

Redmen, eventually eking out a 3-2 

win in double overtime, but not 


The Golden Bears celebrated the program’s 14th national title. (Right) Levko Koper 
(right) receives congratulations from Travis Toomey after scoring his second goal 
of the 3-1 championship win over the University of Saskatchewan Huskies in 


Saskatoon March 23. 


before the Redmen netminder bat- 
ted away 52 Golden Bears shots. 
The win is sweet vindication 
for Herbers, who in his first year 
guided his No. 1 ranked Golden 
Bears to the 2012-13 national 
championships only to watch 
a regular season for the ages 
end unceremoniously 2-1 at the 
hands of the upstart University of 
Waterloo Warriors in game 1 of the 
tournament. 
“Tt was a long time coming,” 
said Herbers, who also won a title 


as a player with the Golden Bears 
back in 1992. “The guys worked 
so hard all year, going back to 
their off-season training last sum- 
mer. There’s so much leadership 
in our locker room. The focus 
and determination of our players 
was phenomenal.” 

The championship puts an 
exclamation mark on a remark- 
able 25-2-1 regular season that 
also saw the Golden Bears capture 
an unprecedented 51st Canada 
West championship. Bi 


True champions in a society of the spectacle 


They all have great hockey names: Johnny Lazo, Jesse Craige, Sean Ringrose, Jordan Hickmott, lan 


Barteaux, etc. | am referring to the University of Alberta Golden Bears hockey team. I could name 


every single one of them on the team. They remind me of the Montreal Canadiens in the late 1950s 


and the 1960s. When I was growing up in Montreal during those years, there was a sense of magic 


surrounding these players: Maurice “the Rocket” Richard, Henri “the Pocket Rocket” Richard, Jean “le 
grand Bill” Béliveau, Doug Harvey, Dickie Moore, Bernard “Boom Boom’ Geoffrion, Jacques Plante, 
Jacques Laperriere. The magic came from the dignity of these players: above all, they played with pas- 
sion, from the sheer love of the game. Not for money. Not for fame. Certainly for their community 
and their city, Montreal, whether they were French or English speaking. But above all, with a genuine 
passion for the game. 

The same could be said of those Bears, the CIS champions for the 2013-2014 season, regardless of 
the scale. Most of them dreamed of pro hockey when they were teenagers playing in the WHL. Some 
of them came close to fulfilling that dream. Nevertheless, even if the dream of a pro career was crushed 
at some point, they kept playing while making the right choice of completing their education. And they 
kept playing with passion, even improving in the best hockey program at the uniyersity level. I could 
swear that the pace of a hockey game involving the best teams of the CIS, particularly in the Canada 
West League, is faster than the pace in the AHL. 

In the late 1960s, French critical theorist Guy Debord talked about the “société du spectacle’ —the 
society of spectacle. His thesis was that modern society would transform everything into a spectacle 
to the point that human beings would live all their emotions through the prism of the spectacle. The 
society of the spectacle would be one of alienation, of being separated from our own feelings. It would 
be a society of artificiality with rare moments of authenticity. 

In my opinion, pro hockey killed that authenticity and is a perfect example of the society of the 
spectacle, But a few years ago, I had the chance to see a CIS hockey game between the Golden Bears 
of the University of Alberta, where I spent my entire academic career, and the Calgary Dinos. Since, I 
have been following the team with great interest. 

On March 8, 2014, in Edmonton, in front of a full house of about 2,500 spectators, when the 
Golden Bears clinched the Canada West championship in an electric atmosphere, I thought I was back 
in time, some 50 years ago in the Montreal Forum watching the authentic gods of hockey and their be- 
loved captain Jean Beliveau. Parents, fellow students, friends, and perhaps nostalgic scholars were there 
that evening to witness a genuine moment of true championship, a feast that was doubled two weeks 
later with a national championship victory in Saskatoon at the University Cup tournament. 

Contrary to Guy Debord's predictions, the society of the spectacle has not transformed everything 
into artificiality. There are still genuine champions today. Not to mention that at the last Olympics, the 
women’s hockey team, not the men’s, captured the country’s imagination, and all their players played at 
one point in the CIS. 


Claude Couture, professor and 2009 University Cup winner 


Bears one of Edmonton's great teams 


With a history dating back to 1908, the Golden Bears hockey program at the 
U of A has won a Canadian Interuniversity Sport record 14 national champion- 
ships, as well as 51 out of 78 conference championships, and has played in a 
record 37 national championship tournaments, including a streak of 10 straight 
from 1997 to 2006. In fact, Alberta has played in more national championship 
final games (19) than any other program has been to the tournament. 

Clare Drake, after whom Alberta's home arena is named, is the backbone 
of that success, having won six of those national championships as Bears head 
coach and recording 697 wins, which still stands as a Canadian university 
record, against 296 losses and 37 ties, for a .695 winning percentage. Above 
all else, however, Drake's most important contribution was the Golden Bears 
hockey template that he bequeathed to the program, and to anyone who 
asked, that continues to foster success at all levels of hockey to this day. 

The Edmonton Grads women’s basketball program holds the North 
American record for the sports team with the best winning percentage of all 
time, having racked up 502 wins and 20 losses between 1915 and 1940 for a 
staggering winning percentage of .961. The Grads disbanded in 1940 at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, but not before combining for 108 local, 
provincial, national and international titles. The Grads were the undisputed 
world champions for 17 consecutive years. 

The Edmonton Eskimos, of the Canadian Football League, have 13 cham- 
pionships to their credit, second most in CFL history. The Eskimos still own the 
North American professional sports record for consecutive appearances in the 
playoffs, with 34, which they achieved between 1972 and 2005. 

The Edmonton Oilers own five National Hockey League championship ban- 
ners, and are still considered one of the greatest dynasties in professional sports 
history when they won five championships in seven years and produced some 
of the greatest players in the history of professional hockey. 
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Research suggests Albertans 
support perinatal mental health screening 


i] 


Bryan Alary 


fter struggling with anxiety and depression 

since her teens, Lana Berry hit bottom at age 

26. Divorced, unemployed and back living 
with her parents, she found herself in a dark place—“as 
sick as I'd ever been.” 

Berry persevered, pouring her energy into getting 
better. She found work, met the love of her life, remar- 
ried and, six years after her low point, found out she 
was going to be a mom. Given her past, she was under- 
standably anxious about what to expect. 

“T did have worries, but I didn’t have regular conver- 
sations with doctors about depression. They would only 
ask me casually about how I was doing,” said Berry, 
now 34. 

Despite her concerns, Berry was never formally 
screened for depression during or after pregnancy. 
That’s because Alberta, like all other provinces in 
Canada, does not offer universal prenatal mental health 
screening, and postpartum screening is inconsistent. It’s 
a situation that mothers like Berry—now pregnant with 
her second child—hope to change. 

New research from the University of Alberta shows 
that a large majority, 63 per cent of 1,200 Albertans sur- 
veyed, favour mental health screening during pregnancy. 
Some 72.7 per cent support postpartum screening—a 
number that jumps to 88.5 per cent among women of 
child-bearing age. 

Lead researcher Dawn Kingston, an assistant professor 
in the Faculty of Nursing, says existing research shows up 
to a quarter of women experience mental health problems 
during and after pregnancy. Screening would involve 
having a family doctor, midwife or obstetrician ask a set 
of standardized questions about a woman's mental health 
status, during and after pregnancy. 

“Screening is not just about asking a set of questions; 
it’s always about the discussion and movement into 
care,” said Kingston, an expert in maternal and child 
health. “Screening itself is not treatment; it is a way of 
getting women help.” 

Kingston says universal screening is already being 
used in Australia, which has run a high-profile pub- 
lic awareness campaign about mental health issues, 
including perinatal depression. Perinatal screening is 
one of the top goals of Alberta’s new mental health 
strategy, and Kingston was approached by the Alberta 
Centre for Child, Family & Community Research 
about gathering data through the U of A’s Population 
Research Laboratory. 


Helping nurse nursemaid’s elbow 


Amy Hewko 


Dixon said. “We thought that if 
we could teach them to reduce the 


old daughter Kristen at the Berry family’s home. 


The randomized poll of Albertans—split equally 
among men and women—was conducted in 2012 and 
showed more than half of respondents knew a woman 
who had experienced postpartum anxiety or depression. 
When it comes to seeking help, respondents identified 
family doctors (38.9 per cent) and partners (17.7 per cent) 
as their preferred contact for support; less than five per 
cent said they would turn to an obstetrician, midwife, pub- 
lic health nurse, mental health expert or spiritual leader. 

Preferred treatments included talking to a family 
doctor or midwife (81.6 per cent) and seeking coun- 
selling (79.8 per cent). Less than half of respondents 
endorsed medications or web-based self-help options. 

Perinatal screening has been the subject of debate in 
Canada, particularly since the Canadian Task Force on 
Preventive Health Care recommended routine screen- 
ing for depression in primary care. That was overturned 
a year ago, citing a lack of evidence of effectiveness 
or harm. Some experts contend women will identify 
symptoms and seek help on their own, something 
Kingston says is unrealistic. 

“The problem with mental health and pregnancy is 
women cannot identify if their symptoms are unique or 
related to pregnancy or postpartum. They cannot do it,’ 
she said. 

In her own experience, Berry says, many women 
are reluctant to speak about depression and anxiety, 
and she is all in favour of screening to help remove the 
stigma and protect families. Despite feeling better, she 
still feels anxious about her expanding family and the 
responsibility of suddenly raising two young children. 

“Te’s important to at least try and open that door 
and start the conversation. A lot of women don’t think 
about talking to their doctors until their symptoms are 
pretty severe,” she said. 

Kingston’s study was published in BMC Pregnancy 
e& Childbirth. The work was funded by the Alberta 
Centre for Child, Family & Community Research. fi 
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U of A researcher receives $1.9M 


from Alberta Cancer Foundation 


Alberta Cancer Foundation Staff 


University of Alberta scientist is one of four successful research- 

ers to receive funding from the Alberta Cancer Foundation’s 

Transformative Program competition, 
which originally received applications from 56 
research teams in Alberta. 

Jana Rieger, a speech-language pathologist with 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine and re- 
search director at the Institute for Reconstructive 
Sciences in Medicine (iRSM), will receive $1.9 
million over the next five years for her project. 


Rieger works with head and neck cancer 
patients at Misericordia Hospital’s iRSM to im- 


Jana Rieger 


prove their quality of life. After life-saving treatment, patients require re- 
constructive surgery to restore their appearance and the essential functions 
that most of us consider natural—the ability to speak, and to chew well 
enough to eat and swallow food. Swallowing impairments often lead to 
nutritional deficiencies or tube-feeding dependencies, and rehab for these 
patients can include countless hours and trips to clinics for assessments. 

Rieger and her team will use the Alberta Cancer Foundation invest- 
ment to test a technology that can be used remotely and comfortably in 
a patient's home. An adhesive sensor is applied under the jaw, and the 
technology sends patient data to health-care professionals anywhere in the 
province. This will allow patients to be more independent during and after 
treatment, while still receiving the care they need. 

“It’s an important conversation about whether we've done enough for 
the survivors of head and neck defects, and the medical community has 
really embraced the new mission of doing more,’ Rieger says. “Of course, 
the first focus will always be a cure. But now we all understand that’s just 
the start. After their treatment, after they survive, we must do our best to 
give patients back as much of their lives as possible.” 

“Every day, 43 Albertans hear the words, “You have cancer,” says Myka 
Osinchuk, CEO of the Alberta Cancer Foundation. “One way we can 
propel discovery and make a difference for those 43 people is by creating an 
environment for collaboration—bringing science, patients and care together 
in a new and innovative way. That’s what these investments will do.” 

The new “transformative program” funding is part of the foundation's 


commitment to invest $120 million toward cancer research, treatment and 
care by 2017. 


ulled elbow, also known as 

“nursemaid’s elbow, is a com- 

mon injury in children under 
six years old, because the immature 
elbow joint may dislocate more 
easily. Though the process to treat 
the injury takes only a few minutes, 
children and their parents may wait 
for hours in the emergency room 
before they see a physician. But 
Andrew Dixon, assistant professor of 
pediatrics in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, says children’s discom- 
fort—and demand on emergency 
room resources—could be lessened if 
triage nurses could treat the injury. 

Dixon led a trial at the Children’s 
Hospital of Eastern Ontario to 
investigate the success rate of nurse- 
led versus physician-led treatment 
for pulled elbow. An informal survey 
of pediatricians throughout Canada 
determined that they would consider 
implementing nurse-led treatment 
as routine protocol if their success 
rate was within 10 per cent of the 
physician success rate. The study was 
published in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. 
“From our experience, nurses are 


good at identifying pulled elbows” 


injury, then these kids who are wait- 
ing, in pain, for several hours in the 
emergency room to see the phys- 
ician, could be treated by a triage 
nurse within minutes of arrival and 
feel better almost immediately.” 
About 60 nurses were trained 
in the technique. The protocol 
outlined for the study dictates that 
hyperpronation—the technique of 
turning the forearm inward—should 
be attempted first. If the child isn’t 
using the arm normally within 10 
minutes, supination-flexion—turn- 
ing the arm outward and ending with 
flexing movement—is the next step. 
If the injury persisted after nurse 
treatment, children were placed in 
line in the traditional emergency 
system to await physician treatment. 
All patients were seen by a physician 
before being discharged home. 
Over a year, triage nurses and 
physicians were assigned random 
days to lead treatment of the injury. 
Results showed that nurses came 
slightly short of their goal: they had 
an 85 per cent success rate, compared 
with the physicians’ 97 per cent. 
Dixon suspects the nurses were 
hesitant to perform the procedure 


Andrew Dixon shows how to treat a pulled 
elbow on a young patient. 


because it is outside their traditional 
training, and their exposure during 
the trial was limited. With 124 
children treated by nearly 60 triage 
nurses, each nurse only completed 
one or two procedures. 

“T think some of [the nurses’ 
hesitancy] was [due to] comfort 
and experience that still needed to 
develop,” he said, noting that the 
nurses did not attempt a second 
reduction in 79 per cent of failed 
cases. If those cases were excluded 


because of deviation from standard- 
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ized protocol, nurses would have 
fallen in the accepted margin. 
“Over time, once all of those 
nurses have done 10 treatments, are 
they going to be better? I think they 
will be, he said. “The only way to 


know that is to go forward and look 
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at the numbers after implementation 


of the protocol and see where they www.rent-a-wreck.ca 


are a year down the road.” i 
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Blood Wedding, Studio Theatre's final production 
of the 2013-14 season, was inspired by a true i 
story about a bride who had disappeared with 

her lover, her own cousin, on her wedding day. . 


Director Kathleen Weiss, U of A drama chair, 


says Blood Wedding is a play she has “always 
loved and wanted to direct for years.” 
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Alumnus coming home 
to grow faculty 


Stanford Blade named dean of the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 


Page 3 


named 


Honorary degrees 


11 remarkable people being 
brought into the U of A fold 


{age 6 


Defending water 


Nick Ashbolt named Translational 
Health Chair in Water 
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Farewell 
to Folio 


Michael Brown 


n Sept. 1, 1964, faculty 
and staff at the University 
of Alberta opened their 
mailboxes to find a four-page news- 
letter entitled The Folio. 
A publication of what was then 
the U of A Information Office, 
The Folio’s first issue began with a 
simple list of appointments. There 
was an interview with the univer- 
sity’s first architect, Cecil Burgess, 
with a rendering of the original 
campus plans and an aerial shot 
of campus on the facing page. The | 
back page had a list of events and 
some faculty news. 
That first issue also explained 
the upstart publication’s name 
and rationale: 


“By definition a folio is a 
sheet of paper once folded. 
Hence, the title of this new 
publication, which replaces 
the Staff Calendar. The Folio 
will be distributed twice 
monthly to the academic 
staff of the University of 
Alberta at Edmonton.” 


Thus began an impressive twice- 
monthly (or so) run of the faculty 
and staff newsletter of record that 
would last 50 years and more than 
1,700 issues—with this issue being 
its last. 

Over the years, the title was 
shortened to just Folio, the page 
count tripled and the paper had 
numerous makeovers, breaking 
cutting-edge discovery stories and 
celebrating the university’s achieve- 
ments before entering its final role 
as a bridge between the rigidity of 
hard-copy news and the flexibility 
and timeliness of the many digital 
communications channels now at 
the university's disposal—channels 
that have led to a decline in reader- 
ship for the printed publication. 

Internal news about the U of A 
is now gathered in numerous loca- 
tions, including the university's 
news web page, the president’s 
Friday bulletins, the email FYI 
Digest and the Colloquy blog, 
as well as the U of A’s social 
media accounts. 

“The ways we communi- 
cate are changing,” says Kiann 
McNeill, director of Marketing 
and Communications, “and with 
the wide variety of communica- 
tion channels and opportunities 
available to us, it is time for us 
to reimagine how we communi- 
cate internally with the campus 
community and engage staff 


and faculty.’ 


Bryan Alary 


he first and only Canadian woman 

to lead the nation as prime minister 

will oversee the creation of the Peter 
Lougheed Leadership College at the University 
of Alberta. 

The Rt. Hon. Kim Campbell, Canada’s 19th 
prime minister, has been appointed founding 
principal of the college, one of the two main 
elements of the Peter Lougheed Leadership 
Initiative, a collaboration with The Banff Centre 
aimed at creating one of the world’s pre-eminent 
leadership development programs. 

Campbell said it’s an honour to join the 
U of A and haye a role in cultivating the best 
skills of leaders in students from every discipline 
on campus. It’s also a fitting way to pay tribute 
to the legacy of the late Alberta premier, one of 
the province’s and country’s greatest leaders. 

“In Peter Lougheed, you have that wonderful 
figure on which one can rally, who is symbolic 
of this place but also symbolic of the very goals 
one wants to aspire to—that kind of imagina- 
tive, far-seeing, ethical, courageous leadership 
that the world needs.” 

Joining Campbell as a founding leader of the 
initiative is award-winning designer and leader- 
ship expert Dan Buchner, the inaugural vice- 
president of the Peter Lougheed Leadership 
Institute at The Banff Centre. 

“These two highly qualified, experienced 
individuals truly define leadership,’ said 
John Ferguson, chair of the Peter Lougheed 
Leadership Initiative’s advisory board. “Their 
talents will inspire creative collaboration and 
challenge both institutions to be innovative and 
exceptional in programs they develop.” 


First and 1,706th 


In the two decades since her tenure as prime 
minister, Campbell has gained international 
renown as a sought-after speaker and authority 
on leadership, gender issues and democratiza- 
tion. She has served as chair of the Council of 
Women World Leaders and as president of the 
International Women’s Forum, was a founding 
member of the Club of Madrid and taught at 
the Center for Public Leadership at Harvard 
Kennedy School. 

As founding principal, Campbell will be an 
active “diplomat” for the leadership college, 
building relationships with funders, faculty, 
alumni and other organizations that can help 
build and enhance programming. Campbell, 
whose ties to the U of A include an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree conferred in 2010 
and participating in the Prime Ministers 
Conversation Series in 2008, said the university 
is well positioned to be on the leading edge of 
leadership development thanks to a willingness 
to dare, dream and look for big ideas. 

“The U of A is not a university where people 
rest on their laurels. We are constantly look- 
ing to get the best scholars here, to get the best 
programs, to get the best students and to give 
them the best experience. I love that energy,” 
she said. “There are many leaders on the campus 
and there’s all sorts of leadership and energy in 
Edmonton and Alberta that one can tap into.” 

With the added collaboration with The 
Banff Centre and its tradition of excellence in 
executive leadership development, the initiative 
truly lives up to Lougheed’s famous encourage- 
ment to “strive for the extraordinary.” 

“The synergy and the link between the 
U of A and The Banff Centre is really what 


makes this extraordinary and unique,’ she said. 


pe TN 


Kim Campbell, Canada’s first female prime minister, 
is the founding principal of the Peter Lougheed 
Leadership College. 


Though post-secondary students possess 
many skills and have mastered their disciplines 
upon graduation, they face more challenges to- 
day and a more complex and competitive work- 
force than when Campbell was a student, she 
said. One of the aims of the leadership college is 
to give students insights, skills and understand- 
ing to be strong leaders—qualities employers are 
asking for, she added. 

The leadership college will become a “centre 
of excellence that will resonate through cam- 
pus,” with resources and programs benefiting 
students across the university. The work that be- 
gins today will ultimately benefit all Albertans 
and Canadians, she added. 

“If Canada is going to innovate, if Canada is 
going to move forward, we need people of the 
highest level of skills—and that includes the 
skills to lead new processes of change.” M 
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New dean to lead Faculty of ALES through centenary 


Michael Brown 
tanford Blade, chief executive officer of 
Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions, has been 
named as the new dean of the Faculty of 

Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences, 

effective Aug. 1, 2014. 

“We haye all these great people within the 
faculty addressing key issues of importance to 

» Alberta and the world. 


Ss. 


> For me, the role of 


o 
a 


dean will provide a 
great Opportunity to 
position our work, to 
articulate the import- 
ance of generating 
new knowledge and 
! the potential it has to 
Stanford Blade solve not only some 
of the problems that 
Alberta is facing, but also problems that exist 
across the globe,’ said Blade. 

“Tt is the perfect fit for that curious farm kid 
who had a fascination with science.” 

Blade succeeds John Kennelly, who has been 
dean since 2004. 

“Dr. Blade looks forward to celebrating the 
faculty's centenary in 2015,” said Carl Amrhein, 
proyost and vice-president (academic). “He plans 
to set the trajectory of the faculty by helping to 
develop a shared vision within the group and 
working to find the resources to ensure that the 
faculty is an integral part of both the provincial 
and global communities.” 

Growing up on the farm in the County of 
Leduc, Blade developed the early and deep ap- 
preciation for agriculture that only kids who 
grow up on farms truly understand, and took it a 
step further. 

= grew up in an agriculture community and 
have a real sense of that community, but my 
interests were much more on the science side of 
things, of thinking more about genetics and a 
research career,’ says Blade, who recalls making 
trips to the U of A asa youngster for university 
farm field days. “I remember they were mon- 
itoring temperature regulation in sheep and 
a whole array of things that started to pique 
my interest.” 


Later, Blade says, he watched as new crops 
and practices—some developed at the U of A— 
improved economic returns and enhanced 
the sustainability of nearby farms. Those first 
encounters with the U of A helped nurture 
both his interest in science and his affinity for 
the U of A. In 1981, Blade graduated from the 
university with a bachelor of science degree. 

Upon graduation, Blade embarked on a life- 
changing opportunity—a two-year volunteer 
teaching position in the West African country of 
Cameroon. “It was there that all of a sudden this 
idea of the role of agriculture in international de- 
velopment—and not just agriculture as a driver 
of social development—all just came together 
for me.” 

Blade returned to Canada, where he complet- 
ed a master of science degree in plant science at 
the University of Saskatchewan, then went back to 
sub-Saharan Africa as a Commonwealth Scholar 
before earning his PhD at McGill University. 

“Research is the perfect alignment of my in- 
terest in science, my understanding of agriculture 
and that real sense of growing up in a commun- 
ity where the agricultural endeavour is one that 
has so many connections—family, community 
and international. I was intrigued to see how sci- 
ence, agriculture and international development 
would come together in one fell swoop.” 

Blade made his way back to Alberta, where 
he took a job as a research scientist with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Food and Rural 
Development. For the next decade, often in col- 
laboration with U of A researchers, he explored 
his many research interests, including the 
breeding of new pulse crops—which resulted in 
the creation of a cultivar of field pea (Cutlass) 
that still serves as the benchmark for all new pea 
varieties being registered in Western Canada— 
along with fibre and medicinal crops, spices and 
diversification beyond traditional commodity 
crops. During this time, he also served two terms 
on the U of A Senate. 

Blade would add to his responsibilities as a 
researcher, becoming director of the province’s 
Crop Diversification Division and as deputy 
director general (research) for the International 
Institute of Tropical Agriculture in Nigeria in 
2004, before beginning work on the idea of a 


provincial funding agency, which at that stage 
“was just a thought in the minds of a few people.” 

First as executive director of the Alberta 
Agricultural Research Institute, and then as 
CEO, Blade participated in the creation of 
Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions, an agency of 
the Alberta government focused on research and 
innovation to support the profitability of the 
agriculture, food and forestry sectors. Blade had 
been responsible for the startup of the organiza- 
tion—developing strategic and business plans, 
recruiting great staff, empowering an engaged 
executive team and creating a culture of innova- 
tion resulting in a $85-million portfolio with a 
total project value of $250 million. 

The position has meant strong ties with the 
U of A and the centres, chairs, programs, pro- 
jects, international collaborations and technol- 
ogy conferences within the Faculty of ALES that 
he has championed investment in. 

Blade, who is an adjunct professor in the 
faculty, says his vision for building on its success 
is focused on three key areas: strengthening en- 
gagement with the Government of Alberta, for- 
ging deeper partnerships with non-government 
agencies, and creating and executing a thoughtful 
and intentional communications strategy. 

“My job is to figure out where we want to go 
on the horizon, and begin talking about it,” he 
said. “Pretty soon it doesn’t seem like words on a 
page, and people begin to grasp that this is where 
we're going, these are the kinds of things we 
might be able to do together. And then all of a 
sudden, people are keen to join in the effort.” 

The end result, Blade says, is the faculty play- 
ing a larger role in solving some of the world’s 
biggest issues—food security, nutrition, energy, 
the idea of sustainability and climate change, to 
name a few. 

“What I have always liked about the univer- 
sity, and certainly what I hope to help facilitate, 
is this idea of the academy working together, 
of an increased focus on integration of skills, 
certainly within our department and across our 
faculty, but also reaching out to groups across 
the university. The U of A has a huge capacity for 
creating new knowledge and producing the kinds 
of ideas that are going to change the way the 
world works.” ft 
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Helmet research top of mind for CFI funding 


Signature ee a 
No response means the University of 
Alberta assumes an individual wishes 
to remain on the mailing list. 


Michael Brown 


elmets are the lead- 

ing injury-prevention 

device for head and brain 
injury. However, despite 30 years of 
research and development to build 
better helmets that are very effective 
at protecting against severe head 
and brain injury, concussion (a form 
of mild brain injury) is still a wide- 
spread injury in sports like hockey 
and football. 

“We have all these amazing 
helmets, yet people are still getting 
concussed for some reason,” said 
mechanical engineering professor 
Christopher Dennison. “If we can 
understand why that is, we might be 
able to improve helmets or change 
our thinking about how helmets 
need to be designed to prevent in- 
juries in the mild spectrum includ- 
ing concussion.” 

To aid in this quest, Dennison 
received $60,000 in funding for a 
high-speed camera system for im- 
aging the mechanics of impact, one 
of eight University of Alberta pro- 
posals receiving a total of $946,000 
in infrastructure grants from the 
Canada Foundation for Innovation’s 
John R. Evans Leaders Fund. 

The camera system will allow 
Dennison and his research team 


to better study the mechanical 
interaction between the helmet 
and the head to come up with 
better research questions about 
head protection. 

He says the current industry 
standards for helmet testing involve 
a linear drop from heights usually 
ranging from one to two metres of 
a helmet-clad metal head form, to 
measure tne linear acceleration as- 
sociated with the head coming to a 
stop during that impact. 

“With a few rare exceptions, 
linear acceleration is the one metric 
we use today to certify all helmets 
on the planet,’ said Dennison, 
who also receives funding from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Council as well as the Faculty of 
Engineering and Department of 


Christopher Dennison (middle) with 
graduate students Robert Butz and 
Brooklyn Knowles. 


Mechanical Engineering. “One of 
the limitations of that approach 
is most impacts to the head are 
not straight-on linear impacts, 
but involve different amounts of 
head rotation.” 

He said another limitation of 
strictly using linear acceleration as a 
pass or fail criterion is it doesn’t take 


into consideration what researchers 
and physicians know about head 
and brain injury—a consideration 
that is not lost on Dennison. 

“As a mechanical engineer 
I’m not an expert in the brain or 
diagnosing concussions, so I have 
people that I collaborate with at 
the U of A who work, for instance, 
with youth athletes to develop 
concussion screening processes. I 
also work with people in industry 
who have been active on helmet 
certification bodies, and physicians 
who are involved with local sports 
teams that have a vested interest in 
our work,” he said. “This funding 
will enable the long-term goals of 
our collaborations and is therefore 
timely, appreciated and central to 
our success.” Wi 


Other CFI grant recipients and projects 


David Eisenstat (Medical Genetics)—Establishment 
of a Pediatric Nervous System Cancer and Development 


Laboratory $172,000 


Hassan Dehghanpour (Civil and Environmental 
Engineering)—Measurement and Modelling of Three-Phase 
Relative Permeability and Residual Oil Saturation in a SAGD 


Process $80,000 


Mustafa Gul (Civil and Environmental Engineering) — 
An Integrated Experimental System for Structural Health 
Monitoring of Critical Civil Infrastructure $80,000 


Rylan Lundgren (Chemistry)—Infrastructure for the Discovery 
of New Catalysts and Chemical Reactivity $114,000 


Patricio Mendez (Chemical and Materials Engineering) — 


Development of Laser Processing Facility for Wear and 
Corrosion Protection Materials 


Japan Trivedi (Civil and Environmental Engineering)— 


$200,000 


Infrastructure for CEOR Polymer Characterization and ASP 


Interactions 


Design Research $80,000 


Benjamin Willing (Agricultural, Food and Nuttritional 
Science)—Molecular Study of Host Microbial 
$160,000 
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Eleven remarkable HDs to inspire graduates at spring convocation 


Michael Brown and Sean Townsend 


he University of Alberta is poised to 

award 11 individuals with honorary 

degrees for a vast array of achievements 
that hold at least one thing in common—they 
continue to make the world a better place. 

“Our spring convocation honorary degree 
recipients remind all of us of the importance 
of talent, integrity, passion and wisdom,” said 
U of A chancellor Ralph Young. “It is my hope 
that these outstanding individuals will inspire 
our graduates to consider leadership roles in the 
many local, national and international commun- 
ities our university serves.” 

Alexander Frederick McCalla, alumnus 
and former president of the U of A’s Students’ 
Union, has made extraordinary contributions 
to feeding the world and improving conditions 
for the poorest among us through innoya- 
tive agricultural teaching programs as well as 
path-breaking research on the economics of 
public policy related to agriculture, international 
trade, economic development and food security. 
McCalla, former two-time dean and agricultural 
economics professor at the UC Davis, elected 
early retirement and joined the World Bank as 
director of agriculture and natural resources. One 
of his challenges was to reverse a disturbing trend 
that saw the bank's agricultural lending drop by 
more than half in less than a decade beginning in 
the late “80s. He was co-author of the bank’s new 
rural development strategy, which contributed to 
turning the trend around before the century was 
out and continues to guide the bank’s essential 
activity in reducing poverty worldwide. In 2004, 
he was awarded a Distinguished Alumni Award 
from the U of A. Honorary doctor of science degree 
— June 3 at 3 p.m. 

While standing at the forefront of lo- 
cal television for 30 years starting in 1965, 
Bruce Hogle set a journalistic standard that 
established Edmonton as one of the most 
competitive new markets in the country, and 
he used this powerful medium to challenge, 
provoke and inspire, always with an eye to 
righting injustice and improving our com- 
munity. Hogle’s editorial efforts resulted in 
the formation of community-first entities such 
as the Alberta Crimes Compensation Board, 

a group that provides financial support for 
victims, and Alberta’s Block Parent Program, 

as well as changes to Alberta's adoption laws, 
rent controls and improvements in how society 
treats people with learning disabilities. Hogle’s 
commitment to pushing back the margins also 
led to “Wednesday’s Child,’ the long-running 
CTV Edmonton feature that helps find perma- 
nent homes for difficult-to-adopt children. 
Always ahead of his time, Hogle also hired 
Edmonton's first female news anchor. He re- 
ceived the Order of Canada in 1998. Honorary 
doctor of laws degree — June 4 at 10 a.m. 

By the time she retired from nearly two 
decades of competitive cross-country skiing in 
2006, Beckie Scott had rewritten the Canadian 
cross-country record books. The three-time 
Olympian won gold at the 2002 Olympics in 
Salt Lake City and silver at the 2006 Olympics 
in Torino. Her tireless advocacy for drug-free 
sport landed her a role as Canada’s repre- 
sentative on the World Anti-Doping Agency's 
Athlete Committee in 2005. She was one of 
only two international athletes elected by her 
peers to the International Olympic Committee 
Athletes’ Commission for an eight-year term 
during the 2006 Olympics. A firm believer in 
charitable endeavours, the Alberta-born and 
raised Scott is active in Right to Play, an organ- 
ization that uses the power of sport to transform 
the lives of children in the most disadvantaged 
parts of the world, and Ski Fit North, a cross- 
country ski initiative directed at impoverished 
First Nations youngsters. She was inducted into 
Canada’s Sports Hall of Fame in 2007. Honorary 
doctor of laws degree — June 4 at 3 p.m. 

In turning the Ledcor Group of Companies 
into one of Canada’s largest construction 
companies, alumnus Dave Lede has instilled 


Eleven inspiring achievers 
will receive honorary degrees 
at spring convocation this 
June: (top row) Alexander 
McCalla, Bruce Hogle, Beckie 
Scott, Dave Lede, Darren 
Entwistle, Helen Hays (bottom 
row) John Poon, Kamaljit 
Bawa, David Schindler, Elsie 
Yanik, Sandra Woitas 


2c 


an award-winning corporate culture that values 
safety, family and community above all else. 
Lede is known as the visionary behind not 
only thousands of kilometres of roadways but 
also iconic structures like the Art Gallery of 
Alberta in Edmonton and The Bow in Calgary, 
but his biggest accomplishment might be the 
zest for generosity his employees bring to their 
communities. Over the years, the Dave Lede 
Family Foundation has contributed millions 

to charities in Alberta and British Columbia. 
Making responsible and ethical business deci- 
sions has transformed Ledcor into a pioneer in 
integrity, accountability, innovation and sustain- 
ability as the construction giant has driven 
positive change within the industries in which 
it operates. Earlier this year, Lede received the 
Canadian Business Leader of the Year award 
from the Alberta School of Business. Honorary 
doctor of laws degree — June S at 10 a.m. 


66 It is my hope that these 
outstanding individuals will 
inspire our graduates to 
consider leadership roles in 
the many local, national and 
international communities our 
university serves.” 


Ralph Young 


Darren Entwistle, Telus president and 
CEO, has changed corporate Canada’s philan- 
thropic mindset with a leadership style based 
on the belief that corporate social responsibil- 
ity supports and enhances fiscal responsibility. 
Among Entwistle’s charitable innovations was 
creating the Telus Community Boards, based on 
the notion that communities are more capable 
of making charitable decisions than larger 
corporations are. To date, this program has de- 
livered $30 million to 2,300 charities. Entwistle 
was also the driving force behind the Telus 
motto, “We give where we live,’ which sees the 
company match each employee gift of money or 
time. This program has resulted in an amaz- 
ing 4.2 million hours of voluntary services and 
$260 million in donations. In 2010, Entwistle 
received the Canadian Business Leader of the 
Year award from the Alberta School of Business. 
Honorary doctor of laws degree — June 5 at 3 p.m. 

A leading global specialist and medical pi- 
oneer in the development of palliative care pro- 
grams, Helen Hays is considered a modern saint 
for her compassion and identification of ways to 
enhance quality of life and reduce chronic pain 
for people facing terminal illness. A graduate of 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, Hays was 
medical director of the first inpatient palliative 
care unit at the Edmonton General Hospital, 
where she developed her own pioneering 
approaches to this new specialization. Today, 
palliative care programs across North America 
are the result of her innovation, her deep 
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understanding of patients’ needs and her men- 
torship to fellow health-care providers. In 1994, 
Hays co-founded Pilgrims Hospice Society in 


Edmonton to provide a voluntary, free-standing 
hospice offering supportive care to enhance the 
quality and dignity of life for those diagnosed 
with progressive, life-limiting illness. Honorary 
doctor of science degree — June 6 at 10 a.m. 

John Poon is a distinguished alumnus whose 
achievements in the business world in Asia—par- 
ticularly in finance and corporate governance— 
and whose commitment to public service serve 
as an inspiration to U of A students and alumni. 
Soon after graduating with a U of A law degree 
in 1984, Poon jettisoned his promising career as 
a practising lawyer to join the corporate arena 
in Hong Kong, As CFO and then as deputy 
chairman of the multinational firm Esprit, Poon 
led the fashion giant and oversaw its market cap- 
italization expansion from US$1 billion to over 
US$20 billion between 1999 and 2008. Poon’s 
successful business career has been accompanied 
by a relentless commitment to public service. 
Since the 1990s, Poon has served on many com- 
munity organizations and professional bodies 
in Hong Kong including his role as governor of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, non- 
executive director of the Canadian International 
School and a government-appointed council 
member of the Hong Kong Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. In 2012, Poon was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Financial Reporting 
Council responsible for ensuring the quality of 
financial reporting of Hong Kong listed entities 
and safeguarding the interests of the investing 
public. In 2003, he received an Alumni Award of 
Excellence from the U of A. Honorary doctor of 
laws degree — June 9 at 3 p.m. 

One of the world’s foremost conservationists, 
Kamaljit Bawa has redefined our understanding 
of the evolution, ecology and sustainable use of 
endangered tropical forests. He is Distinguished 
Professor of Biology at the University of 
Massachusetts Boston, and founder and 
president of the Ashoka Trust for Research in 
Ecology and the Environment in Bangalore, 
India, which ranks among the world’s top 20 
non-goyernmental organizations. Along with 
his groundbreaking research in population biol- 
ogy of trees, he is highly regarded for his work 
to drive wide-scale change in our thinking about 
sustainability by engaging academics, policy- 
makers, practitioners, activists, students and 
broader public audiences on a platform of social 
justice. His contributions to public discourse 
and public policy on sustainability have earned 
him the highest awards in his field, including 
fellowship in the prestigious American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. In 2012, he was the inaug- 
ural recipient of the Gunnerus Sustainability 
Award, the world’s premier international award 
in sustainability. Honorary doctor of science degree 
— June 10 at 10 a.m. 

Uof A professor emeritus David Schindler 
is considered one of the best-informed and 
strongest voices guiding science and policy to 
address one of Canada’s most pressing issues— 
ensuring water safety and sustainability. Early in 


his career, Schindler was made the founding dir- 
ector of the Experimental Lakes Area in north- 
western Ontario, where he spent two decades 
running ecosystem-scale experiments. In 1989, 
Schindler joined the U of A to take up the role 
as Killam Memorial Chair, where he would 
spend the next quarter century assessing and 
relaying the often uncomfortable environmental 
implications of industry until his retirement in 
2013. For his patience and persistence in ad- 
vancing scientific evidence to influence policy, 
Schindler has earned numerous national and 
international awards, including the Gerhard 
Herzberg Gold Medal, the first Stockholm 
Water Prize, the Volvo Environmental Prize 

and the Tyler Prize for Environmental 
Achievement. He was made an officer of the 
Order of Canada in 2004. Honorary doctor of 
science degree — June 10 at 3 p.m. 

A fourth-generation Métis elder, Elsie Yanik 
has been described as “an angel” of Wood 
Buffalo for her tireless work to preserve 
Aboriginal heritage and to promote health and 
education for all in her community. From the 
time she was a nurse’s aide in Fort Smith at age 
17, she has spent eight decades offering encour- 
agement and hope as a minister, mentor and 
volunteer. She served as president of the Voice 
of Alberta Native Women board, was a 10-year 
member of the Young Offenders Board and 
works with the Nunee Health Authority in Fort 
Chipewyan. For her lifetime of compassionate 
service and spiritual guidance, she has received 
a Governor General’s Commemorative Medal, 
the Stars of Alberta Volunteer Award, an honor- 
ary diploma from Keyano College, an Esquao 
Award recognizing excellence by Aboriginal 
women, and a blessing from Pope John Paul II 
for her work within the Catholic Church. She 
was chosen to bear the Olympic torch when 
it passed through the region on the way to the 
2010 Winter Games. Honorary doctor of laws 
degree — June 11 at 10 a.m. 

Sandra Woitas has devoted her career as 
an educator to helping disadvantaged children 
across Alberta get the high-quality education 
they deserve. As principal of Norwood School 
and director of the City Centre Education 
Project, she built a network of support agen- 
cies that would become Partners for Kids, a 
program that now serves 3,700 students in 13 
Edmonton schools. During a secondment to 
Alberta Education, she worked with parents, 
schools and communities on the cross-ministry 
Family Violence and Anti-Bullying Initiative. 
Most recently, as director of the Edmonton 
Public Schools Foundation, she has cham- 
pioned successful campaigns to support full-day 
kindergarten programs for kids in socially vul- 
nerable communities. Her volunteer activities 
include serving as a board member with Big 
Brothers Big Sisters, a campaign speaker for 
the United Way, a member of the Edmonton 
Police Commission and a member of the 
Edmonton Journal Advisory Board. In 2004, 
she was named one of the 100 Edmontonians 
of the Century. Honorary doctor of laws degree 
—Junellat3 p.m. 
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Kate Toogood 
University of Alberta 
professor has come one step 
closer to bringing diagnos- 

tic testing for malaria out of the lab 

and into the field. 

New funding means Stephanie 
Yanow, a researcher in the School of 
Public Health, can further develop 
a technology, called Accutas, which 
will allow technicians in the field 
to test for malaria—and potentially 
many other infectious diseases. 

With her partner, the U of A 
spinoff company Aquila Diagnostic 
Systems, Yanow was recently award- 
ed a Proof of Principle Program 
— Phase II grant worth $143,000 
from the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research. 

“This grant will support us 
with the engineering and software 
development needed to make a 
device that will be easy for a village 
health worker to use and that can 
withstand harsh testing environ- 
ments, such as sub-Saharan Africa” lab methods. 
says Yanow. 

As part of the grant, Yanow 
and Aquila Diagnostics have 


joined forces with the Switzerland- 
based Foundation for Innovative 
New Diagnostics (FIND) and 

the Ugandan Ministry of Health 

to bring the device to a clinic in 
Uganda for testing. There, local staff 
will use the device to test samples 
for malaria. The diagnosis will then 
be confirmed using traditional 


“The device will be at the clinic 
for several months so local staff 
can test it and provide us with data 


Stepanie Yanow (above) will allow technicians in the field to test for malaria, and 
potentially many other infectious diseases. 


on how to improve it for the clinic 
setting. By the end of this year, 
we hope to have a machine that 
anyone can use and have the data 
to see what we need to do next to 
make its application universal.” 
Making the lab-on-a-chip 
application universal is one of 
the major goals of the research. 
Although this particular grant 
will focus on testing for malaria, 
the partners hope the technol- 
ogy will have a broad array of 


Funding equips researchers to tackle obesity drivers 


Andrea Lauder 


besity is recognized as a major health concern 

with implications for increasing cancer and 

chronic disease rates, According to profes- 
sors Kim Raine and Candace Nykiforuk, both with the 
School of Public Health, effective policies can address 
the underlying influences of obesity. 

The researchers were recently awarded $2.4 mil- 
lion from the Coalitions Linking Action & Science 
for Prevention (CLASP) program of the Canadian 
Partnership Against Cancer to assess the success of cur- 
rent policies and develop new policies. They will look 
at various factors, such as the underlying social and eco- 
nomic drivers of unhealthy eating and physical inactivity. 

The goal of the research is to provide leadership and 
support to develop, implement and evaluate obesity- 
related policy (including healthy eating and physical 
activity) for chronic disease prevention. The CLASP 
project, known as POWER-UP!—which is short for 
Policy Opportunity Windows: Enhancing Research 
Uptake in Practice—inyolves collaboration between 
researchers in Alberta, practitioners in Quebec and 
policy-makers in the Northwest Territories. 

The collaborative team hopes that, by sharing suc- 
cess stories of policy development and implementation, 
they can engage other communities in a dialogue about 
how to combat obesity. 


“Policy may get on the agenda, but there are 
challenges involved with implementing policy,” said 
Raine. “We want to build on the evidence base so that 
decision-makers and community members can use it to 


make choices about policy.” 

In addition to creating and sharing tools to sup- 
port policy development, Nykiforuk and Raine will 
contribute to the evidence base by searching and 
compiling a list of which obesity-relevant policies 
have been successful. They will synthesize the success- 
ful policies and share them through the Prevention 
Policies Directory of the Canadian Partnership 
Against Cancer. R 


applications to diagnose other 
infectious diseases. 

“The beauty of the device is 
that it’s designed to support diag- 
nostic testing for a variety of tar- 
gets, whether it’s a virus, bacteria 
or even human DNA, in clinics all 
over the world,” Yanow says. 

“This research, which is truly 


a global effort, is helping us 


develop a technology that can be 
used around the world. It’s show- 
ing how academia and industry 
can work together to better 
global health.” 

The researchers wish to ac- 
knowledge their partners Mark 
Perkins with FIND and Anthony 
Mbonye with the Ministry of 
Health in Uganda. Mi 


U of A makes green employer 
grade for sixth straight year 


Michael Brown 


or a remarkable sixth year in a row, the University of Alberta 
has been named one of Canada’s greenest employers. 
The U of A was one of just 55 Canadian organizations, 
including eight post-secondary institutions, to get the nod. 

The award was announced April 22 by Mediacorp Canada Inc., a 
specialty publisher of employment-related periodicals that sponsors 
other employer awards such as Canada’s Top 100 Employers. 

The green award recognizes employers that lead the nation in creat- 
ing a culture of environmental awareness in their organization. 

In this year’s submission, the U of A’s Office of Sustainability high- 
lighted its Eco Move Out and One Simple Act on Campus programs 
as just a few of the many initiatives undertaken on campus. 

“As the University of Alberta builds a culture of sustainability on 
campus, it’s really about the systems and all of the people who are 
working together to green our operations,’ said Trina Innes, the office's 
director. “Being recognized as the greenest employer for the sixth year 
in a row demonstrates the U of A’s ongoing commitment to excellence 
and sustainability.” 


Canada’s Greenest Employers 
recognition highlights 

¢ The Office of Sustainability oversees and creates awareness about the 
university's many environmental initiatives, and manages the ecoREPs 
program to reach out to employees, faculty and students to become 
sustainability champions across the university. 

e The recently introduced Eco Move Out program gives departing students 
the opportunity to reduce waste by donating or recycling their electron- 
ics, non-perishable food items, personal care products, and clothing and 
household items. More than 8,500 kilograms of goods were donated or 
recycled last year. 

e from an energy management plan first established in the 1970s, the 
university has more recently developed its next-generation Energy 
Management Program, which includes numerous initiatives to be 
implemented over the next decade. Through this program the university is 
investing about $5 million each year. 

e The two-acre Green and Gold Community Garden, run entirely by volun- 
teers, raises funds for a non-profit organization that supports marginal- 
ized women in Rwanda. Since 2009, the garden has raised more than 
$100,000 in donations. 

¢ The U of A was one the first schools to introduce the One Simple Act on 
Campus initiative, which encourages employees, faculty and students to 
commit to undertaking one of 20 possible actions related to waste reduc- 
tion, energy efficiency, sustainable living or water management. i 


Researchers bring gecko-inspired adhesives closer to commercialization 


Richard Cairney 


University of Alberta research team has moved 
technology to manufacture high-quality dry ad- 


Aen hesives that mimic the stickiness of a gecko’s feet to 


the threshold of commercial production. 

lhe team, led by mechanical engineering profes- 
sor Dan Sameoto, turned to unorthodox materials and 
an improvised heat press to prove that it’s possible to 
mass-produce new adhesives that are strong, reusable 
and recyclable. 


“[f you can operate a panini press, you can manufacture 


adhesives using this process,” said Sameoto. 
It’s an apt comparison. During a demonstration 
at his lab in the campus-based National Institute for 


Nanotechnology, Sameoto places a microscope slide on a 
hot plate. He then stacks a mould, a single layer of rubbery- 


looking material (thermoplastic elastomer), and another 


The mould shapes tiny “hairs” that are inspired by the feet 
of geckos—tiny reptiles capable of walking up walls and even 


upside down. The bot- 
toms of the lizard’s feet 
are covered with millions 
of tiny hairs, each with 

a triangular tip. Like a 
gecko’s feet, the adhes- 
ives Sameoto has been 
researching have tiny 
hairs that stick to a var- 
iety of surfaces and can 
be used over and over. i 
More recently research- 
ers have discovered that 
by adjusting the hairs so 


they can increase the material’s sticking power. 


Walid Khaled (left), with research 
supervisor Dan Sameoto, shows dry 
adhesive produced in Sameoto’s lab. 


they have an overhanging tip, resembling a mushroom cap, 


clean rooms by workers who wear “bunny suits” and use 
tweezers to handle the chips. But robotics could get the 
same job done in a vacuumed environment instead of 


parddns 


a clean room, using the dry adhesive instead of tweez- 
ers. The adhesive could also replace alternative fasteners 
used in other situations—including work in outer space, 
where suction cups are ineffective and materials may not 
be magnetic. 

Sameoto and graduate student Walid Khaled published 
findings last November proving they could create direc- 
tional adhesives. In this most recent study, they examined 
ways to mass-produce the adhesives. 

With the new study, the team became the first to use 
thermoplastic elastomers, discovering that it removes the 
step of curing—which could take anywhere from minutes 
to hours—and replaces it with a rapid thermal cycle of less 
than a minute. It also results in an improved product that 
leaves no trace residue behind, and is recyclable. 


hard slide on top of one another—like building up ingredi- 
ents in a sandwich. He then applies pressure from the top 


so the rubbery elastomer takes on the shape of the mould. 


Applications for dry adhesives reach far beyond 
traditional adhesives. For example, in the production 
of microelectronics, tiny chips are handled in high-tech 


“With these thermoplastic elastomers, it’s less likely for 
individual molecules to break off. It’s the best way we've found 
to avoid contamination.” fi 
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Study show pharmacists can help patients improve health after stroke 


Amy Hewko 


new study from the 

University of Alberta shows 

that pharmacists can make 
a healthy difference for patients 
recovering from stroke. 

Medical researchers from the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry are 
looking at nurse- and pharmacist- 
led interventions to improve the 
standard of care for patients who 
have suffered minor stroke or transi- 
ent ischemic attack, also known as 
“mini-stroke.” 

“What we were finding was 
that six months or 12 months after 
their stroke, a lot of patients still 
had uncontrolled blood pressure 
and uncontrolled cholesterol,” said 
Finlay McAlister, lead author of the 


study. “This puts the patients at an 
increased risk of recurrent events, 
including strokes, heart attacks, am- 
putation from peripheral vascular 
disease, and death.” 

To improye outcomes for these pa- 
tients, McAlister and his group stud- 
ied 279 patients who had recovered 
well or fully after a stroke or mini- 
stroke and were included in either 
nurse- or pharmacist-led interven- 
tions to improve blood pressure and 
cholesterol levels. Following an initial 
assessment at one of the three stroke 
prevention clinics in Edmonton, each 
patient had one appointment each 
month for six months with a nurse or 
pharmacist. Compared with statistics 
under the current standard of care, 
nurse-led care saw a 30 per cent 
improvement in blood pressure and 


cholesterol levels, and pharmacist-led Lp y 
care saw a 43 per cent improvement. 
McAlister, a professor in the 

Division of General Internal 
Medicine, says each appointment 
consisted of the nurse or pharma- 
cist measuring the patient’s blood 
pressure and cholesterol levels, 3 
Finlay McAlister (left) and Miriam Fradette, 


a pharmacist who took part in the study of 
interventions for stroke patients. 


sending the results to the patient's 
primary care physician, and offering 
lifestyle advice. 

In the nurse-led intervention, 
the nurses recommended to patients cholesterol, using treatment algo- 
with blood pressure or cholesterol rithms based on current Canadian 
levels still above Canadian guide- guidelines for those patients whose 
line-recommended levels that they _ blood pressure or cholesterol levels 
should schedule an appointment were still above target. 
with their primary care physician. 

The pharmacists, however, had 
the ability to prescribe medica- 


tion to reduce blood pressure or 


“(The treatment algorithm] 
doesn’t name a specific drug; it 
just says start with this class, add a 
drug from this second class if still 


a 
LE 
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uncontrolled, and then add a drug 
from a third class if needed for achiev- 
ing target levels,’ said McAlister. “The 
pharmacist had the option to choose 
the best drug within the class based on 
patient side-effect profile, whether the 
patient had drug coverage, and so on. 
“Most of the blood pressures and 
cholesterols were dealt with and 
controlled fairly well by the phar- 
macist prescribing the medications.” 
The study was funded by the 
Heart & Stroke Foundation of 
Canada, Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions, Knowledge Translation 
Canada, and the Capital Health/ 
University of Alberta Chair 
in Cardiovascular Outcomes 
Research. The findings were pub- 
lished in the Canadian Medical 


Association Journal. Vi 
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Maternal health care for 
newcomers exceeds expectations 


Kate Toogood 


efying all expectations, new research from 

the University of Alberta shows that 

newcomer women are very satisfied with 
the maternal care they receive in Canada’s Prairie 
provinces. 

A study led by Zubia Mumtaz, assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Public Health, revealed that 
newcomer women were just as able to navigate the 
health-care system and received the same informa- 
tion regarding what to expect during pregnancy and 
childbirth as Canadian-born women. In addition, 
they were equally likely to have timely prenatal visits 
and contact with public health nurses following 
birth. The research was published in BMC Pregnancy 
and Childbirth. 

“We expected that cultural differences and 
language barriers would present far more challenges 
to the ability of newcomers to receive adequate care. 
Overall, that is simply not the case,” said Mumtaz. 

Despite the good news, Mumtaz says there’s still 
room for improvement. The research also revealed 
that newcomer women were significantly more likely 
to have a caesarean section or an assisted birth. 

“(Differences in C-section rates] could be because 
of language issues where a physician wasn’t able to 
adequately communicate regarding options, so they 
made an executive decision. It is also possible that 
newcomers are more reticent to challenge provider 
opinions or practices.” 

Newcomer women were also less satisfied with 
information provided about infant feeding and emo- 
tional and physical changes during pregnancy. 
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Congratulations to Darren Kelly, who won 
a Butterdome butter dish as part of folio’s 
April 4 “Are You a Winner?” contest. Kelly 
was able to identify the photo was of the 
Mineralogy and Petrology Collection housed 
in the Earth Sciences Building. Up for grabs 
this week is another Butterdome butter 
dish. To win it, simply name the object in 
the photo and email your answer to folio@ 
ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, May 5, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 
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Another piece of prion 
puzzle uncovered 


Amy Hewko 
2| ———— 
“In man % 3 2 
y e esearchers with the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry have identi- 
cultures, s 2 : ies 
; $ fied a component that may hold a clue to unlocking the mystery 
friends and ¢ : 


; ehind a range of neurodegenerative diseases. 
family are 


important and 
trusted sources 


David Westaway, director of the Centre for Prions and Protein Folding 
Diseases, and Jack Jhamandas, professor in the Department of Medicine’s 
neurology division, led a research team that identified a molecule that 


of informa- ; ; ; ; : ; 
interacts with prion proteins to alter the behaviour of potassium channels. 


tion, but are 
less likely to be 
easily available 


Prions are misfolded proteins that cause bovine spongiform encephal- 
opathy, or mad cow disease, and Creutzfeld-Jakob disease. Potassium chan- 


nels are multicomponent cells that slow down the electrical signals used by 
to newcomer : ; : 
* brain cells to communicate with each other. 
women, she : ; ; 
The researchers examined the potassium channel that determines 


Te 
says. “It’s : : , ‘ : 
am whether a brain cell will send a signal. They discovered that when prions 


also possible that what we're seeing isn’t a lack of ; i oe : 5 . é 
ele ; hie ae are in close proximity to this type of potassium channel, the strength and 
information—it’s a lack of willingness or a reluc- : ; a ; aCe i 
E 3 Lon , speed of the signal increases rather than decreases, effectively reversing the 

tance to accept practices that don’t fit in with their 3 z : 
natural behaviour of potassium channels. 


cultural beliefs.” : ; 
To understand this phenomenon, Jhamandas and Westaway genetically 


The news is encouraging for maternal health-care ‘ ie 
. an engineered channels to lack different components. 
providers, but Mumtaz says there are still important , 5 
Prions were then introduced to the genetically engineered potassium 


SEES UO Coat channels. When a molecule called DPP6 was absent, nearby prions did not 


“If we are to provide a new home for these 5; , : 
; cause the electrical signals to speed through the potassium channel as they 
women, we must acknowledge their cultural and : : 
én ; ’ : would in naturally formed cells. 
traditional beliefs, while treating them as we would 
any other Canadian.” 
‘The research was part of a larger study led 
by Gina Higginbottom, a researcher in the Faculty 
of Nursing and Canada Research Chair in Ethnicity 
and Health. The study, called “Optimizing Hospital 


and Community-Based Maternity Care for 


In the future, Westaway and Jhamandas hope to use a similar tech- 
nique to analyze amyloid proteins, which are involved in the development 
of Alzheimer’s disease. Amyloid proteins interact with both prions and 
potassium channels, though Jhamandas says the mechanism that causes the 
interaction is unknown. 

“It’s very difficult to understand the operation of membrane chan- 
nels, which serve as a conduit for all communication in the brain,” says 
Jhamandas. “They're not just a slit in the cell. They're made of dif 
ferent proteins and each one contributes to how the cell functions. 


Immigrant and Newcomer Women in Alberta,’ is 
funded by the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
an Alberta Health Services Emerging Team 
Grant, and the Women and Children’s Health 


Research Institute. Wi 


Understanding these molecular gateways will give us new options 
for treatments.” 
The study was published in the Journal of Biological Chemistry. Wi 
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$4.2M research chair to find better ways of making water safer 


Donna Richardson 


University of Alberta re- 

searcher has been awarded 

a new provincial research 
chair to improve the way water sup- 
plies are used, reused and managed. 

Nicholas Ashbolt, a professor 
in the School of Public Health, 
was named the Translational 
Health Chair in Water by Alberta 
Innovates—Health Solutions. 
Ashbolt will receive about 
$4.2 million for the seven-year 
research program. 

According to Ashbolt, Alberta 
has some of the best water and 
water safety controls in North 
America. “Alberta is the first 
jurisdiction in North America to 
introduce drinking water safety 
plans,” he says. To ensure Alberta 
maintains its high level of water 
standards, Ashbolt and his team will 
introduce better and more efficient 
ways of testing and managing urban 
and rural water supplies. 

“We want to use microbial risk 
assessment to set general limits 
and identify specific targets for the 
various types of pathogens in water 
intended for different purposes,” ex- 
plains Ashbolt. “This will mean that 
Albertans can continue to develop 
sustainable municipal and agricul- 
tural practices and infrastructure 
that provide good quality water well 
into the future.” 

He adds that these new ap- 
proaches not only help operators to 
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Nicholas Ashbolt is the new Translational Health Chair in Water. 


better know their systems, but also 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
water management. 

Ashbolt’s arrival strengthens the 
U of A’s Water Initiative, which 
brings together the interdisciplinary 
capacity of more than 100 research- 
ers whose work spans resource eco- 
nomics, water treatment, toxicology 
and microbiology, northern and 
cold weather research, ecosystem 
biology, energy and the environ- 
ment, water policy, nanotechnology 
and sensors. 


“We are pleased to have re- 
cruited Nicholas Ashbolt to the 
University of Alberta,” says Kue 
Young, dean of the School of Public 
Health. “His presence will elevate 
the area of water research and bene- 
fit not just Albertans, but people 
throughout North America.” 

Through the work Ashbolt will 
conduct, the U of A will be able 
to collaborate with the University 
of Calgary ina provincial water- 
borne disease reporting and 
surveillance system. 


“What excites me about coming 


to the University of Alberta is the 
wonderful opportunity we have 
to work directly with regulatory 
agencies and relatively quickly yield 
significant changes,” says Ashbolt. 
“I’m here to change the way 
we manage water, not only froma 
public health perspective, but also 
more broadly,’ he explains. “We'll 
be looking at how we engineer the 
whole system, from water recovery 
to energy and nutrients recovery for 


food production. We'll also look 


y 
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at where water can be reused in 


people’s homes.” 


46 \'m here to change the 
way we manage water, 
not only from a public 
health perspective, but 
more broadly.” 


Nicholas Ashbolt 


“Water is our most valued 
global resource and is intrinsic- 
ally tied to the health of popula- 
tions. There is urgency in creating 
and using knowledge to manage 
our use and reuse of water for all 
citizens. Alberta is an ideal place 
for Dr. Ashbolt to work, share his 
expertise and mentor others so that 
our province is a leading centre for 
best water management research 
and practice, says Cy Frank, CEO 
of Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions. “We're confident that his 
work will result in safer water for 
all Albertans.” 

Before coming to the U of A, 
Ashbolt was a senior research 
microbiologist with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency 
and professor in civil and en- 
vironmental engineering at the 
University of New South Wales, 
Sydney, where he led a number of 
regulatory changes based on mi- 
crobial risk assessment. Hi 
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Trevor Chow-Fraser 
orld-class sustainability research- 
ers at the University of Alberta 
deserve a campus that models 

leading-edge sustainability practices. The 

university will soon do just that when it un- 
veils the largest portfolio of renewable energy 
generation in Canada’s post-secondary sector. 

“Instead of using fossil fuels for power 
and heat, we will generate clean energy with 
solar-electric and solar-thermal panels,” 
said Michael Versteege, manager of Energy 
Management and Sustainable Operations and 
one of the principal champions for renewable 
energy on campus. 

Solar-electric installations are already 
completed or under construction on four 
buildings, including a record-breaking 
solar array on Augustana Campus. As part 
of the university's Envision energy-saving 
initiative, another half-dozen renewable 
energy projects will be built over the next 
three years. 

The Camrose Performing Arts Centre 
on Augustana Campus is the current jewel 
in the U of A’s renewable energy portfolio. 
Incorporating 488 modules, it is the largest 
solar-electric system of its kind in Canada. It 
is projected to produce up to 150 megawatt- 
hours of electricity per year—enough power 
for about 5,000 laptop computers—saving as 
much as $10,000 in annual utility bills when 
the centre opens this fall. 

The centre’s designers gave it another 
distinctive feature by putting solar panels on 
all four sides of the theatre’s 70-foot-tall fly 
tower. This presents a research opportunity 
for faculty and students interested in renew- 
able energy. “There was no added cost, and 


“Alberta leads the way in ensuring that we use 
the latest technology and ideas to test water 
quality and manage water use. | believe we 
can improve water system management so it 
becomes a model for the rest of the country, 
and the world.” —- Dr. Nicholas Ashbolt 


we don’t really know how much energy can 
be produced by north-facing solar panels in 
an Alberta winter, said Versteege. 

Asa leading research university, the 
U of A should incorporate these kinds of 
groundbreaking elements into its renewable 
energy infrastructure, Versteege says. “We 
know there will be sunlight reflecting off the 
snow. So we'll get to experiment to see just 
how much electricity really can be generated 
with our north-facing panels.” 

The Physical Activity and Wellness 
Centre—currently under construction—will 
place a host of green technologies on display 
right at the heart of campus life. The new 
fitness facility is pursuing top green-building 
certification under Green Globes, based 
partly on its renewable energy generation. 

In addition to solar-electric generation, 
the PAW Centre’s purpose allows it to use 
the sun’s energy in a simple and effective way. 
A solar-thermal system will capture the sun’s 
rays to preheat the recreational complex’s hot 
water supply. 


“Residential buildings generally need most 
of their hot water at night, when the sun is 
already down,’ said Versteege. But recrea- 
tional facilities, like the PAW Centre, have 
the opposite need. 

“The gym complex has huge shower de- 
mand during the day. Plus we've got a couple 
of heated swimming pools in there. It’s really 
an ideal location for solar-thermal.” 

This push for renewables began in 2013, 
when the Medical Isotope and Cyclotron 
Facility opened with the university's first 
solar-electric array. Like the one in the 
Performing Arts Centre, this was a building- 
integrated solar array, one of the very first to 
be installed in Canada. 

“Tt was a custom-manufactured design, 
which made it a really exciting project for 
everyone involved. I think it really helped 
spur on development for more renewables on 
campus,’ said Versteege. 

As a measure of the importance of 
renewables, signature buildings aren’t the 


only ones being considered. The R.E. Phillips 


for Al 


Alberta has some of the best water in North America, but only 
a fraction is used for drinking. Homes, agriculture, industry and 
recreation are bigger users, each with different safety requirements. 


Ensuring Albertans have the best water safety in the world is the 
priority for Dr. Nicholas Ashbolt, newly appointed Alberta Innovates 
— Health Solutions (AIHS) Translational Health Chair. Working with 
government agencies, industry, communities and researchers, 
University of Alberta-based Dr. Ashbolt and his team will introduce 
innovative and cost effective ways to manage urban and rural water 
supplies. This will improve regulations and policies to ensure safe 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 
names Translational Health Chair in Water 
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(Left) the Medical eens and Cyclotron Facility; 
(above) Michael Versteege 


building is a service depot tucked away 
behind the Lister residence, but it will soon 
have a 12-kilowatt solar installation feeding 
into the campus grid. 

“Renewable energy is something everyone 
can support because it’s an investment in the 
university's long-term self-sufficiency. Plus, 
by reducing the need to rely on fossil fuels, 
renewables shrink our contribution to climate 
change,’ said Versteege. 

These four solar-electric projects are all 
scheduled for completion by the end of 2014, 
and the university has many more projects in 
the design stage. Under these plans, the new 
Innovation Centre for Engineering and its 
existing neighbours will soon receive up to 
250 kilowatts of solar power capacity. 

“For 30 years we've focused successfully 
on energy efficiency. I’m really excited that 
we're now pushing further and getting more 
creative by incorporating renewable energy 
into the mix,’ said Versteege. 

“This is what makes it so exciting to be 
working for sustainability on campus.’ 


pertans 


water in Alberta now and in the future. 


The AIHS Translational Health Chair program is a partnership between 
Alberta’s research Universities, Alberta Health, Alberta Health Services, 
and AIHS. Top researchers are recruited to Alberta in priority research 
and innovation areas to translate research into real-world solutions. 


To learn more, visit aihealthsolutions.ca 
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New MSc in dental hygiene is first of its kind in Canada 


Chery! Deslaurier 


n the heels of a successful accreditation 

review, the University of Alberta's den- 

tal hygiene program is leading the way 
in education with a new master of science degree. 

The master’s program—the first of its 
kind in Canada—gives U of A students even 
more options in addition to the diploma and 
degree programs already offered in the dental 
hygiene program. 

The dental hygiene program recently 
underwent an accreditation review by the 
Commission on Dental Accreditation of 
Canada. The commission is responsible for 
accrediting dental, dental specialty, dental 
residency, dental hygiene and dental assisting 
education programs in Canada. 


Helping HIV-positive Albertans control their health 


Accreditation is the public recogni- 
tion awarded to universities and academic 
programs that meet established criteria and 
educational standards, and it occurs every 
seven years. In simple terms, it is a peer review 
of the dental hygiene program. 

“The news of the approved MSc degree 
program couldn’t have come at a better time,” 
said Sharon Compton, director of the dental 
hygiene program. “Our accreditation review 
went very well, and now this—my entire 
faculty are elated over what we've been able 
to achieve.” 

The thesis-based master’s program has 
no prescribed courses, but will give students 
flexibility in deciding on the area they want 
to pursue and choosing courses accordingly. 


Providing flexibility for individualizing the 


master’s degree can help broaden students’ 
academic and professional career scope. 
Before students are accepted into the 
master’s program, they need to secure a 
research supervisor from within the School of 
Dentistry. The supervisor will then work with 
the student to select courses. Course work is 
interdisciplinary, and students have access to 
courses from other faculties and departments 
such as rehabilitation medicine, interdisci- 


plinary studies and public health sciences. 


“Tam very proud of Sharon and her 
team,” said Paul Major, chair of the School of 
Dentistry. “They run an exceptional academic 
program, which continues to lead the evolu- 
tion of dental hygiene education in Canada.” 
“For over 50 years, the dental hygiene 
program has had a reputation for excellence,” 
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Paul Major, chair of the School of Dentistry; Sharon 
Compton, director of the Dental Hygiene Program; and 
D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, announced Canada’s first master’s degree 
program in dental hygiene. 


said D. Douglas Miller, dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry. “Additional 
programs, such as the establishment of the 
MSc program, will serve to enhance our 
teaching mission.” Wi 


Andrea Lauder 


t the end of 2011, an estimated 34 million 

people worldwide were living with HIV/ 

AIDS. In Alberta, the total was 1,532. Thanks 
to scientific improvements in antiretroviral therapy, 
many of these Albertans are living long and full lives. 
The key to living longer with HIV is sticking with the 
antiretroviral therapy prescribed. 

Megan Lefebvre, a PhD candidate with the School 
of Public Health, is intrigued by the factors that make 
people successful at adhering to antiretroviral therapy. 
Working with the 


Northern Alberta 
HIV Program, 


Lefebvre noted that 


is 


patients who identi- 
fied themselves as 


those experiencing 
unstable housing, 
substance use and 
incarceration—still 
managed to adhere 


therapy. 
“A lot of studies 
had been directed 


toward the barriers 


Megan Lefebvre 


and the failures of 
HIV adherence,” says Lefebvre. “Nobody had asked 
patients why they were successful with adhering, or 


how they'd been doing it. That’s what I wanted to learn 


more about.” 


Using a research method called focused ethnography, 


Lefebvre purposely chose and interviewed 14 HIV- 


positive patients receiving care at the Northern Alberta 


program. These patients were very knowledgeable about 


their health and their antiretroviral treatment, and 
could share details about their experiences as patients. 


having chaotic lives— 


to their antiretroviral 


Lefebvre learned that, although the patients had 
chaotic lives, the one area they felt they could control 
was taking their antiretroviral medication. 

“When I asked them about their day from start 
to finish, they were all motivated to take their pills as 
part of their routine,’ she says. “When I asked them 
why they took their pill, they stated, ‘Because I don’t 
want to die.” 

She noticed that patients appeared to compart- 
mentalize the chaos in their lives, but taking their 
antiretroviral medication signified control over one 
thing in the midst of chaos. Lefebyre noted that this 
small measure of control enabled patients to take 
other positive steps in their lives. 

For instance, one interviewee indicated that the 
benefits of taking his medication included getting 
positive feedback from the health-care team, feeling 
better and reconnecting with family. 

The most important outcome of this research for 
Lefebvre was the ability to share the information 
generated by the patients in her study with other 
HIV patients. Six patients participated in a video 
that is being used at HIV Edmonton and shown by 
the video participants themselves—the peer educa- 
tors—to other HIV-positive individuals. The video 
and peer educators have created a space for people 
living with HIV to have conversations about being 
HIV-positive and about taking their medications. 

Lefebyre would like to continue this project and 
follow up with HIV-positive patients to see whether 
their adherence behaviour changes. She also en- 
visions using the video and working with clinicians 
to create more opportunities for other HIV-positive 
patients to talk about medication adherence. 

“T’ve learned a lot from the participants, and I’ve 
learned the value of partnering with communities to 
conduct research,’ says Lefebvre. “Working together, 
we've created valuable tools that will help translate 
research knowledge into practice and support mar- 
ginalized populations.” 


Supplied 


Math professor's service went 
beyond the classroom 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta is mourning the death of Ron Bercoy, 


a long-serving math professor known for service to the univer- 


sity and the community beyond the classroom walls. 
Bercoy graduated from the U of A in 1959 with a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree before undertaking graduate studies, graduating with a 


PhD from Caltech in 1962. That same year he 
returned to his alma mater, where he started 
on a career in the Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences that ran for an aston- 
ishing 41 years. 

Along the way, he served as department 
chair for four years, sat as acting dean of science 
for one year, was the associate vice-president 
(academic) for five years and served a term on 
the U of A Board of Governors. 

A passionate teacher, Bercoy put in time 


as the president of the Canadian Association of University Teachers, 


vice-president of the Canadian Mathematics Society and editor of the 


Canadian Mathematical Bulletin. He also served on the staff association 


for many years and was chair of the Alberta Universities Pension Board. 


In 2004, Bercov received the U of A Alumni Association’s 


Honour Award. 


Away from academia, Bercoy was a basketball official for univer- 


sity, college, high school and wheelchair leagues. He refereed three 


national championship tournaments and four wheelchair basketball 

nationals. In 2002, he received the Canadian Association of Basketball 

Officials Wink Willox Award for improving officiating in Alberta. 

He was also an honorary life member of the Edmonton Basketball 

Officials Association and the Alberta Basketball Officials Association. 
He was also active in the Edmonton Hebrew Association and the 


Jewish Senior Citizens Centre. 


“Ron was a wonderful colleague whose wise counsel was always 


generously at our disposal,” remembered Arturo Pianzola, chair of 


the Department of Mathematical and Statistical Sciences. “He was a 


vigorous champion of our discipline at all levels in the university. 


“We will miss him.” Wi 
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McKERNAN NEEDS YOU! 


Did you, or do you, live in McKernan as a student!? 
Did you use the ice rink? Did you attend a function at the community hall? 
If so, and you had a happy memory of your time there, McKernan needs your help to 


completely pay for the new McKernan Community Centre. Due to escalating construction 
costs we still need to raise more than $200,000. You can help with a donation of any amount. 


Please check out our website to make a PayPal donation at www.mckernancommunity.org 


If you can donate a large amount we would be happy to discuss naming a room for you 
and/or acknowledging you on our Donor Wall. 
(See the website for more details or call Hilary @ 780-434-0480) 
A SMALL DONATION BY A LOT OF PEOPLE WILL MEAN THE WORLD TO US! 


McKernan Community League Hall Redevelopment Committee 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to Www.news. ualberta.ca. 


U of A tops in China Scholarship Council scholars 


The University of Alberta’s strong connections to China have produced 
a new distinction for the university. According to the China Scholarship 
Council, the U of A now receives more CSC-sponsored students and 
scholars than any other institution in the world. 

“This is quite an accomplishment for our institution and builds upon 
our university's global profile,” says Britta Baron, vice-provost and associate 
vice-president (international). “We appreciate and cherish our long-stand- 
ing relationship with the China Scholarship Council and look forward to 
exploring new areas and dimensions of collaboration in both teaching and 
research.” 

The U of A works with CSC to provide opportunities for undergradu- 
ate research interns, fully funded graduate students and post-doctoral re- 
searchers, and leadership training for university leaders and administrators. 

The news of the U of A’s top ranking comes as 38 CSC-sponsored 
university leaders are taking part in University of Alberta International's 
Global Academic Leadership Development (GALD) program. This is the 
third—and largest—cohort of CSC-sponsored scholars to participate in 
the program. Participants include several deans and senior-level adminis- 
trators from some of China’s highest-ranking institutions. 

In 2013, the U of A received more than 250 students and scholars 
funded by the China Scholarship Council, including 36 undergraduate 
interns, 54 full and joint PhD students, and 161 visiting scholars. 


U of A undergrad research certificate a first 


The U of A approved the first Canadian undergraduate research certifi- 
cate from its Faculty of Science in late March. 

Developed by biological sciences professor Cynthia Paszkowski 
and undergraduate co-ordinator Maggie Haag (retired), the Research 
Certificate in Science (biological sciences) will be officially recognized on 
students’ transcripts. Certificate students will complete three research ex- 
periences, two technical skills and data analysis courses, and a presentation 
of their work at a conference. 

“The certificate directs students through a series of project-based 
courses where they will work in an authentic environment within a re- 
search university, alongside graduate students, post-docs and professors,” 
said Paszkowski. 


The program will help prepare students for continuing studies in profes- | 


sional and graduate schools, or for employment in industry or government. 
Currently, the only other research certificate embedded in an undergradu- 
ate degree program in North America is offered by the University of 
Pittsburgh in Life Sciences. 

The certificate will encourage BSc students to recognize research oppor- 
tunities early in their undergraduate studies. “Modern science is research. 
Students will be mentored by scientists and have a genuine appreciation 
of the connection between teaching and research at the University of 
Alberta,” says Paszkowski. 


Golden Bears swimmer named to Team Canada 


Following his performance at the Canadian Swimming Trials in 
Victoria, Golden Bears swimmer Joe Byram was named to Swimming 
Canada’s national team for the Pan Pacific Championships Aug. 21-24 in 
Gold Coast, Australia. 

Byram, originally from Vernon, B.C., finished third in the 100-metre 
backstroke at the Canadian trials to earn his place on Team Canada. He 
is coming off a season in which he captured Canada West silver medals in 
the 50-, 100- and 200-metre backstroke events this year, as well as bronze 
medals in the 4 x 200-metre freestyle relay and the 4 x 100 medley relay. 
He also helped the Golden Bears to the CIS bronze medal this season in 
the 4 x 100 medley relay. He then performed well enough at the Saanich 
Commonwealth pool in Victoria to be named to the Pan Pacific team. 


Remembering Joseph Kandler 


Joseph Kandler, who turned to the U of A to help forge links between 
Canada and Austria, passed away at the end of March. He was 93. 

Kandler was born in Vienna in 1921, and studied at the University of 
Vienna and at Vienna's Hochschule fiir Welthandel, where he received a 
doctorate in commerce. 

A chartered accountant, Kandler moved to Canada in 1952. In Alberta 
and B.C., Kandler remained committed to his vision of creating lasting 
links between Canada and his country of birth. He was founding president 
of the Johann Strauss Foundations of Edmonton (est. 1975) and Victoria 
(est. 1985), which fund scholarships for advanced study of music in 
Austria. Kandler would go on to serve on the U of A Board of Governors. 

He received the Alberta government's Achievement Award for service 
to the community (1975), the Austrian Knight’s Cross of Honour, First 
Class (1990) and the Golden Emblems @f Honour of both the City of 
Vienna (1991) and Vienna's Wirtschaftsuniversitat (1995). 

In 1988, Joseph and Melitta Kandler initiated and endowed the 
international student and staff exchange between the Alberta School of 
Business and the Wirtschaftsuniversitat of Vienna. In 1999, he and his 
wife endowed the Joseph and Melitta Kandler Graduate Fellowship of the 
Wirth Institute for Austrian and Central European Studies. 


Matt Gutsch 
ordan Baker, of Golden Bears basketball, was named 
the winner of the Wilson Challenge Trophy as the 
University of Alberta’s 2013-14 Male Athlete of 

| the Year, and Pandas rugby star Chelsea Guthrie won 
the Bakewell Trophy as the U of A’s Female Athlete of 
the Year for the 2013-14 season. The honours were be- 
stowed at the annual Green and Gold Athletic Awards 
held April 10 at the Shaw Conference Centre. 

Other Green and Gold winners included Mariah 
Walsh (Pandas volleyball) as the Female Rookie of the 
Year, and Nick Kostiuk (Golden Bears swimming) as 
the Male Rookie of the Year. Garry Coderre (Pandas 
curling) and Mike Noble (Pandas volleyball) were 
winners of the R.G. Glassford Award in coaching, 
and Matt McCreary (Golden Bears volleyball), Jarron 
Mueller (Golden Bears volleyball), Sean Ringrose 
(Golden Bears hockey), Scott Stewart (Golden Bears 
swimming) and Courtney Wilkes (Pandas track and 
field) were each presented with a Block A ring. 

The Wilson Challenge Trophy, which has been 
awarded to the top male student-athlete at the U of A 
since 1934-35, went to fifth-year Golden Bears basket- 


ball star Baker. While working towards a master’s 


degree, the Edmonton-born Baker had a spectacular 

» campaign in 2013-14, lead- 
ing the Golden Bears to the 
Canada West champion- 
ship as well as a CIS bronze 
medal. He led Alberta in 


points and rebounds, and 


was named the Canada 
West MVP, a CIS First 
Team All-Canadian and a 
CIS national champion- 
ship tournament all-star. 
He also broke the Golden 
Bears basketball all-time 


Jordan Baker 


conference scoring record this past season—one of 10 
team records he holds—and finished third in Canada 
West rebounds and sixth in scoring. 

He is the 14th member of the Golden Bears 
basketball program to win the trophy, but the first since 
Stephen Parker won in 2002. 

Since its inception in 1948, the Bakewell Trophy has 
been awarded to the top female student-athlete who 
exhibits athletic prowess, leadership, character and aca- 
demic ability at the University of Alberta. Guthrie, who 
is from Edmonton, took home the award for her great 
2013-14 season, which included leading the Pandas to 
their second consecutive Canada West championship, 
as well as the CIS championship trophy. Alberta was 
dominant this season, winning all seven regular season 
or playoff games they played, and Guthrie was at the 
forefront of that dominance. She was named a Canada 
West All-Star this season, as well as a CIS All-Canadian 
and a CIS championship tournament all-star and MVP. 
The fourth-year physical education and recreation 
student scored the second-most tries in Canada West 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

LENDRUM. Immaculate 3 bedroom, 2 bath bungalow. 
Walking distance to South Campus LRT. Overlooking univer- 
sity farmland. $2,000/month. August 1, 2014 — July 31, 2015. 
Phone 780-756-5402. 


ONE-YEAR FURNISHED RENTAL. 2 bedroom, 2 bathroom, top- 
floor (of 5) condo, u/g parking, d/w, w/d, n/g BBQ, wood/tile 
floors. No smoking/pets. $2,300/month includes heating/water. 
Close to U, LRT, amenities, safe, friendly. Call 780-951-9040. 


RIVERBEND, RAMSEY HEIGHTS. Partly-furnished, 1,700 sq. 
ft. home on quiet cul-de-sac. 3 bedroom, 3 bathroom, with 
office and exercise room in basement. Two-car heated gar- 
age. Bright open floor plan with hardwood floors throughout. 
Large, private, west-facing backyard has sheltered deck and 
gas barbeque. Minutes away to the river valley trail system. 
Easy access to Whitemud Drive. Bus service to the University 
minutes away on Riverbend Rd. Available for one year start- 
ing on August 25, 2014 (negotiable). Nonsmoking and no 
pets. E-mail cockburn@ualberta.ca or call 780-436-0711. 


RIVERBEND. Full furnished 3 level split sabbatical home. 
August 20, 2014 — August 20, 2015. $2,400/month (negoti- 
able), utilities included. MP 780-695-0076. 


VANCOUVER CONDO. U of A faculty owned, furnished, wifi. 
Walk to Granville. Express bus to UBC. Available for monthly 
rental periodically. $2,800. email xrx@shaw.ca. 


Baker, Guthrie named U of Ass top athletes 


this season, and also helped Team Canada to a bronze 
medal at the 2013 Summer Universiade in Russia, 
where she was Canada’s leading scorer. 

She is just the third member of Pandas rugby to win 
the Bakewell Trophy, following Maria Gallo (2003) and 
Heather Denkhaus (2001). 

Mariah Walsh, setter 
for the Pandas volleyball 
team, was selected as the 
Outstanding Female Rookie 
of the Year. Originally from 
Calgary, the arts student was 
named to the Canada West 
All-Rookie team this year, de- 
spite missing half of the season 
with an injury sustained be- 
fore the regular season began. 
When she returned to the 
Pandas lineup, she recorded 
9.72 assists per set and helped the Pandas to the Canada 
West playoffs. 

The Outstanding Male Rookie of the Year award 
went to Golden Bears swimmer Nick Kostiuk. A former 


Chelsea Guthrie 


member of the Edmonton Keyano swim club, Kostiuk 
swam to a CIS silver medal in the 100-metre breast- 
stroke and a bronze in the 400-metre medley relay. He 
also picked up two gold medals at the Canada West 
championship meet, as well as one silver and one bronze. 
He also broke four individual U of A Golden Bears 
swimming records this year and helped the 400-metre 
medley relay team break the U of A record as well. 

Matt McCreary, Jarron Mueller, Sean Ringrose, 
Scott Stewart and Courtney Wilkes all received a Block 
A ring for demonstrating an exceptional contribution 
to interuniversity sport in the areas of athletics, aca- 
demics, community support and leadership. 

The R.G. Glassford Award went to a pair of long- 
time assistant coaches in Garry Coderre of Pandas curl- 
ing and Mike Noble of Pandas volleyball. The award, 
former dean of the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation, is given annually to a coach who has 
demonstrated long-standing coaching excellence in 
teaching ability, knowledge of sport and the ability to 
motivate athletes. 

Coderre has been coaching with the U of A 
curling program for the past eight years. In that 
time, he has coached the Pandas to two CIS/CCA 
silver medals in 2013 and 2014, as well as a CIS/ 

CCA Western Canadian championship in 2013. He 
served as Canada’s coach at the 2014 World Junior 
Championship in Switzerland, which Canada won for 
the first time in 11 years. 

Noble has been the Pandas volleyball video and 
statistics coach since 1999. His dedication and techno- 
logical expertise has provided the Pandas volleyball 
program with a significant advantage, as his video work 
is used to break down the play of the Pandas—as well 
as that of their opponents. Since 1999, the Pandas 
have won two national championships and six Canada 


West championships. i 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

LAKE FRONT LOT AT WABAMUN, SOUTH SEBA BEACH. 
Cleared building site; unobstructed lake view with native 
trees and plants preserved. Boat launching and marina 
near by. 20 minutes from golf courses. 780-455-6309. No 
agents please. 


BUNGALOW HOME. 3 bedrooms up, 2 down, 2 bathrooms, 
many upgrades, large landscaped yard, in desirable North 
Glenora neighbourhood. Centrally located with easy access to 
university and downtown. $459,900. Call 780-452-8251. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

ACCOMMODATIONS SOUGHT. For visiting university (Acadia) 
professor, wife and mature Scottie dog from June 15-Dec 15. 
Contact Paul Arnold at paul.arnold@acadiau.ca 


GOODS FOR SALE 

SALE/OPEN HOUSE - MINKHA. Minkha is a women’s knit- 
ting cooperative. Save the Children Canada volunteers assist 
Bolivian knitters by marketing the sweaters on a non-profit 
basis. Exquisite hand knit shawls, hats, vests, sweaters acces- 
sory scarves; p.m. cotton & alpaca; new - children's sweaters. 
Buy a gift that gives back — prices are $25.00 - $250.00. 
Windsor Park Hall, 11840 - 87 Ave., Saturday June 14th, 
2014, 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Linda 780-436-5732: Jennifer 
780-434-8105 www.minkha sweaters.com 
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Football team trades helmets for hard hats to help Habitat for Humanity 


pi 


Matt Gutsch 


he University of Alberta Golden Bears football 

team traded in their shoulder pads and helmets 

for tool belts and hard hats to help Habitat for 
Humanity Edmonton. 

On April 5, more than 70 student-athletes from the 
Golden Bears gridiron squad picked up hammers and used 
saws to help build a new housing development in Neufeld 
Landing, which is Habitat for Humanity Edmonton's largest 
build to date—and the largest Habitat development in 
Canadian history. 

The build is located in South Edmonton's Rutherford 


community and will be home to 64 families when completed. 


The football team was organized into action by team 


More than 70 student-athletes from the Golden Bears football team 
turned out to help Habitat for Humanity Edmonton build the largest 
housing development in the organization’s Canadian history. 


Saskatchewan Roughriders of the Canadian Football League, 
and Brandon Foster, a third-year defensive back and student 


“It was an absolutely great day, and as a program repre- 
senting the University of Alberta we were honoured to help 
Habitat for Humanity Edmonton build this great housing 
development. This was a great opportunity for us to grow as 
a team, while at the same time allowing us to give back to the 
community,’ said Golden Bears head coach Chris Morris. 

“Tt represents a continuation of our program's commitment to 
community service,’ Morris added. “The Golden Bears football 
players have volunteered at inner-city schools to serve Christmas 
supper, hosted at Ronald McDonald House, participated fully in 
Read in Week, served as volunteer tutors at two Edmonton high 
schools, worked with a Special Olympics wheelchair hockey 
team and worked with Geomeer, which is a charitable organiza- 
tion that provides hampers to needy families at Christmas time. 

“The young men who make up the Golden Bears football 
program at the U of A have made it a high priority to give 


captains Tyler Greenslade, who is now trying out for the 


in the Alberta School of Business. 


back to our community.’ Wi 


Research project gives engineering student a shot at improving cancer treatment 


Richard Cairney 
n undergraduate engineer- 
ing student at the University 
of Alberta is taking part in 
leading-edge medical research that 
could have a profound effect on 
the type of treatment some cancer 
patients receive. 


Matthew Nickel 


Robert Burrell, Matthew Nickel is 
working on a new device that could 
give surgeons important information 
about the type of cancer a patient 
has, and help them decide what type 
of surgery to perform. 

At present, thyroid cancer 
patients undergoing surgery are 
treated as though the cancer has 

spread when in 40 per cent of cases, 
it hasn’t. That means some patients 
undergo a surgical procedure that’s 
more aggressive than need be, and it 
means they receive a potent chemo- 
therapy treatment after the surgery. 
But the device Nickel and 
Burrell are working on would tell 
surgeons in the operating room 
whether or not the cancer has 


spread, allowing the surgeon to 


“Right now, this test takes 
three days,” said Burrell, who holds 
the Canada Research Chair in 
Nanostructured Biomaterials and 
is the chair of the Department of 
Biomedical Engineering. 

“Tt will significantly help the 40 
per cent of patients who currently get 
the same treatment, which is for the 
worst-case scenario, said Nickel. 

The diagnostic tool the two are 
working on will act like a litmus test. 
Surgeons will smear cancerous tissue 
onto a glass chip. The cancer cells 
will react with antigens on the sur- 
face of the glass and change colour, 
which tells the surgeon which type 
of cancer the patient has. 

Nickel’s role is to anodize and 
conduct materials characteriza- 


microscope. He’s performing the 
work under the Dean’s Research 
Award program in the Faculty of 
Engineering, which gets undergradu- 
ate students involved with leading- 
edge research. The awards are 
available to all full-time engineering 
students, beginning in their second 
year of studies, who have a previous- 
year minimum GPA of 3.2. 

Nickel says the experience 
reinforces what he’s learning in the 
classroom because he’s applying it in 
real-life situations. 

“Tm finding that it really makes 
me go back and review my materials 
and notes to make sure I understand 
how to characterize materials,” he said. 
“When you get to review information 
and then apply it, that makes it solid.” 


with a biomedical engineering 
specialization. He’s also the re- 
cipient of the Trudy Sorensen 
Memorial Scholarship in Biomedical 
Engineering. The $5,000 scholar- 
ship is awarded annually to a student 
with superior academic achievement 
entering the second, third or fourth 
year of study in the biomedical op- 
tion of materials engineering. 

The scholarship was estab- 
lished by Jim Sorensen, “63 
BSc(ChemEng), and his wife 
Marlene, *70 MEd, in memory of 
their daughter Trudy, who lost her 
life to cancer. 

“Receiving this scholarship is 
interesting because the work I’m 
doing with Dr. Burrell is related to 
cancer, said Nickel. “It allows me to 


Nickel is in his third year of 


materials engineering studies, 


pay it forward by doing research into 
cancer diagnostics.” Wa 


tailor the operation to match the 
patient's needs. 


Under the supervision of tion tests on the chips using X-ray 


renowned biomedical engineer 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, email or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and at www.news.ualberta.ca/events. 
A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


UNTIL JULY 22 

Colour Catch: A West African Textiles and 
Nature Exhibit Opening. This display showcases 
an array of West African textiles and natural arti- 
facts. Human Ecology Building. 


MAY 1 


FoT Spots, 5-Minute Talks by Innovative Teachers. 
Spend a fun evening discovering innovative ways to 
reinvigorate your classroom. Eight award-winning 
instructors will have five minutes each to show you 
how they put the spark into their teaching. 7—9 p.m. 
2-490 ECHA. Register at bit.ly/1gErkKzZ. 


MAY 3 


APRIL 30 


Oral Cancer Screening: What to Look For. 
Alexandra Sheppard, associate clinical professor 
of the Dental Hygiene Program, will show par- 
ticipants what to look for, explain the potential 
risk factors for oral cancer, detail life choices 
that may reduce risk and how to do a self- 
exam. Noon-1 p.m. 255 Education South. 


Clandestine Drug Labs. RCMP Sergeant Rick 
Goldstein will talk about large- and small-scale 
illicit drug production in Alberta. The talk will 
address hazards to drug producers and to 
others who may inadvertently encounter such 
chemical production. Dangers to civilians and 
neighbourhoods from the products, byproducts, 
solvents and toxic gaseous emissions will be 
covered, along with the effects of popular 
street drugs and how they are designed to 
cause addiction in the human brain. 4-6 p.m. 
L1-140 CCIS. 


UNTIL JUNE 6 


“Wow, Open This!" Have you ever wondered 
about the history of pop-up books? A fascinat- 

ing new exhibition showcases pop-up books from 
the 16th century to modern day. The exhibition 
explores the mechanics of paper-engineered books 
and has broad appeal to adults and children alike. 
Most of the books on display have been selected 
from the University of Alberta Libraries’ collections. 
Bruce Peel Special Collections Library. 


APRIL 25 


Why is it so difficult to make and sustain change 
in hospital care? Jack Needleman, professor of 
health policy and management, UCLA Fielding 
School of Public Health, will be on hand to give 
this talk. Noon—1:30 p.m. L1-490 ECHA. 


Blended Learning: Creating New Opportunities for 
Learning. The Centre for Teaching & Learning invites 
you to attend this panel discussion. In this session, 
participants will explore models of blended learning 
and best practices. Panel members Christine Hughes 
(Pharmacy & Pharmaceutical Sciences), Rachel Milner 
(Biochemistry), Peter Sankoff (Law) & Sheree Kwong 
See (Psychology) will share experiences with blended 
learning in undergraduate and professional develop- 
ment courses, from first steps to full implementation. 
Participants will have the opportunity to engage 
with panel members to discuss the opportunities and 
challenges with implementation of blended learning 
strategies. 1-2 p.m. 1-190 ECHA. For information go 
to ctl.ualberta.ca. 


competitiveness: the role of admissions as a com- 
petitive recruitment and retention enabler; student 
intake diversification and sustainability; the total 

cost of degree acquisition; and the role of student 
work rights and post-study employment and immi- 
gration options. 3:15-4:30 p.m. 134 Telus Centre. 


APRIL 26 


In My Lifetime: A global story of hope, change 
and possibility. Come listen to stories of progress 
and possibility, and dispel common misconceptions 
about international development. It's time to cele- 
brate how women and a change in perspective is 
key to solving global poverty. Aga Khan Foundation 
Canada invites you to take a personal journey 
through Canada’s role in international development, 
exploring what it means to improve the health of 
mothers and children in parts of Africa and Asia. 
9:30-11:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room, Lister Centre. 


Law Day Edmonton 2014. Law Day is a free 
family-friendly event that will give you an inside 
peek at the Canadian Judicial System. The Faculty 
of Law's Centre for Constitutional Studies will 
be hosting a mock trial: “Smartphones, Tablets, 

and the Expectation of Privacy,” at 1:30 p.m. iy oy My aly eg C 
9:45 a.m.—3:30 p.m. Edmonton Law Courts . a Ll T Manan! { te) 
Buildingtp eR Er Sasa NSN 


APRIL 27 


The Augustana Choir Spring Concert. The 
Augustana Choir is honoured to have been 
selected by a jury of the Association of Canadian 
Choral Communities to perform at the biennial 
Podium conference for choral conductors in 
Halifax, N.S. Nova Scotia tour repertoire will 

be performed, composed mainly of Canadian 
choral music inspired by the Old World as well 
as the New World. Tickets (available only at the 
door): $18 (adults); $14 (students/seniors); $45 
(family). R.A.R.E. 7-9 p.m. Faith & Life Chapel, 
Augustana Campus. 


Bad Astronomer Phil Plait Presents: Where has 
our Curiosity taken us? Phil Plait, author and 
"The Bad Astronomer,” will be on hand to give 
this lecture about Curiosity, the Mars rover, and 
where it has taken us. Register for free tickets at 
philplait.eventbrite.ca. 3-4 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


Museum technologist Shirley Harpham has been inducted into the U of A Museums Hall of Fame. 
Harpham has served as the technologist for the Bryan/Gruhn Archaeology Collection since 1994, 
and was the technologist for the Zooarchaelogy Reference Collection between 1985 and 2009. She 
has designed outreach programs for the collections, fostered a volunteer program and shepherded 
collections through two relocations and five databases. 


The U of A's pilot program to train international physical therapists has received national recogni- 
tion less than a year after its inception. The Alberta Internationally Educated Physiotherapists 
Bridging Program received Citizenship and Immigration Canada’s 2013 Special Merit Award in 
March, for helping international professionals integrate and be part of Canada’s economy. The 
bridging program, a partnership between the U of A and Physiotherapy Alberta, helps physiother- 
apists from abroad meet the requirements to practice in Alberta. 


International Update Session: International 
Competitiveness — A Presentation by Daniel 
Guhr. Join international education consult- 

ant Daniel Guhr, managing director of the 
Illuminate Consulting Group, for a talk focused 
on international student recruitment. This sem- 
inar will discuss four key issues that touch dir- 
ectly and indirectly on the U of A’s international 
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RESEARCH FOCUS Aiperta 


GLOBAL IMPACT DNIVERSDY OF mcs 


The University of Alberta is one of the top research institutions in Canada. The Alberta School of 
Business continues to believe in rigorous research, research intensity, and relevant impact across 
all our disciplines. With this opportunity, | would like to highlight our outstanding reputation 
according to two leading global organizations: 


American Marketing Association: Academy of Management: 
The Chicago-based American Marketing The New York-based Academy of Management 
Association (AMA) is the premier academic is the premier academic body globally for 
body globally for marketing scholars with close management scholars with close to 20,000 
0 30,000 members world wide. The School's members world wide. Our accolades include 
arketing Department ranks #28 in the AMA Best Book for Michael Lounsbury and Best 
DogSIG Top-50 ranking of university research Article for Royston Greenwood along with 
productivity in premier marketing journals. several faculty and students receiving Best 
This same group ranks Jennifer Argo (consumer Paper Awards and serving as area Chairs. Read 
nfluence theory) at #10 and Gerald Haubl about the world’s best institutional theorists, Joseph Doucet 
consumer decision making) at #34. Jennifer as well as their amazing colleagues throughout Stanley A Milner Professor and Dean 
was also honoured (see inset) with the this publication 
AMA Erin Anderson Award and Robert Fisher 
marketing strategy) with an AMA Distinguished Cultivating a climate of mentorship and collaboration to produce rigorous and relevant research 
Service Award. is acommon thread. Our senior faculty mentor our junior faculty who mentor our doctoral students 


who take those relationships into the world 


Leaders from Alberta for the World is our vision — scholarship and mentorship are core values. 


CHICAGO, February 7, 2014 /PRNewswire-USNewswire 

The American Marketing Association Foundation announces Jennifer Argo, 
the George M Cormie Professor of Marketing at the Department 

of Marketing, Business Economics and Law, University of Alberta, 

as the recipient of the 2014 Erin Anderson Award for an emerging 

female marketing scholar and mentor. Shared Sandy Jap, Chair of 

the Award Committee: 


LEADERS FROM ALBERTA FOR THE WORLD 


FACULTY PUBLICATIONS: 


McFerran, B., Argo, J.J. 2014. The entourage effect. Journal of Consumer Research, 40 (5): 871-884 


Companies spend billions of dollars each year to reward loyal customers. In line with the social nature of many forms 

of preferential treatments, loyalty programs often extend their rewards to not only the VIP but also to the VIP's quests 
(i.e., an entourage). Across six studies, we find that allowing VIPs to share their preferential treatment with an entourage 
increases the amount of status the VIP experiences. This research has implications for the design of loyalty programs as it 
underscores the importance of allowing VIPs to share their preferential treatment with their guests. 


Cooper, D.J., Ezzamel, M. 2013. Globalization discourses and performance measurement 
systems in a multinational firm. Accounting, Organizations & Society, 38 (4): 288-313 


Based on five years of field work and interviews in a multi-national corporation, the paper explores how globalization 
discourses are engaged with, consumed, appropriated, re-produced, disseminated, and promoted. Using Said’s (1975/1997) 
concepts of authority and molestation, we examine how performance management systems (notably the BSC) are translated 
and customized within local manufacturing plants and sales units in the UK and China. We emphasize the importance 

of discourse in understanding control systems in general and the way in which external discourses impact the internal 
practices of the organization, focusing specifically on how managers make use of financial (EBIT) and non-financial 
measures (employee suggestions). We conclude that the globalizing effects of performance management systems 

operate even in the absence of explicit statements about globalization. 


Esplin, A., Hewitt, M., Plumlee, M., Yohn, T.D. 2014. Disaggregating operating and financial activities: 
Implications for forecasts of profitability. Review of Accounting Studies, 19 (1): 328-362 


Researchers, practitioners, and standard setters emphasize the importance of disaggregating financial statements into 
operating and financial activities. We consider whether and when the operating/financial disaggregation improves forecasts 

of profitability. Our study provides timely evidence concerning how analysts and investors might best use the operating/financial 
disaggregation for forecasting profitability. 


Fatum, R., Pedersen, J., Sorensen, P.N. 2013. The intraday effects of central bank intervention 
on exchange rate spreads. Journal of International Money & Finance, 33: 103-117 


We show that, while central bank foreign exchange market intervention purchases and sales both significantly influence 

the exchange rate bid-ask spread, the direction of the intervention matters for the resolution, or creation, of uncertainty 

in the market. Depending on the direction of intervention, we show that intervention can, in fact, reduce market uncertainty. 
This is a new and interesting result of practical relevance to authorities with the mandate to carry out interventions. It is also 
a result that has implications for hedge funds and other speculators that may profit when spreads widen or narrow with 
intervention in a predictable manner. 


Amezcua, A.S., Grimes, M.G., Bradley, S.W., Wiklund, J. 2013. Organizational sponsorship 
and founding environments: A contingency view on the survival of business-incubated firms, 
1994-2007. Academy of Management Journal, 56 (6): 1628-1654 


While entrepreneurship serves as an engine for economic and job-based growth, approximately half of all new entrants 

survive less than five years. The recognition of these concurrent realities has spurred the exponential growth of support services 
for new businesses. Drawing on data from 178 university-based incubators hosting over 2,000 new firms, we highlight that the 
founding density within new firms’ local environments determines the type of resource dependencies that the firms are likely to 
face and, in turn, the services that are most likely to positively affect the survival of those firms. 


RESEARCH FOCUS 


NEW CHAIR 
— A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 


¢ Rasmus Fatum, Eldon Foote Professor 
in International Business, is the new 
Chair of the Department of Marketing, 
Business Economics and Law. 


¢ Rasmus’ own areas include international 
economics, international finance, and 
monetary economics (see page 2). 


e Rasmus received his PhD from the University 
of California, Santa Cruz, where he is a 
Research Associate with its Center for 
International Economics. 


¢ He is also a Research Associate of the 
Global and Monetary Policy Institute at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas and 
with the Economic Policy Research Unit 
at the University of Copenhagen. 


TEN TOPPING $1 MILLION 


At the University of Alberta, we continue 
In 2014, we received ten SSHRC grant: 


ONLINE COLLABORATION 

Ofer Arazy (Pl) — SSHRC |G grant $363,591 
(Wiki DNA: Uncovering the patterns of 
online collaboration) 


RECYCLING DECISIONS 

ennifer Argo (PI) - SSHRC IDG grant 
$74,151 (The role of product identity 
in recycling decisions) 


UNCONVENTIONAL GAS 

oel Gehman (PI) - SSHRC IDG grant $70,729 
Predatory selection: An analysis of cultural 
vulnerability and opportunity exploitation 

in unconventional gas well drilling). 

Ranked #1 among emerging scholars 


RISK AND SENSEMAKING 
Bob Gephart (Pl) — SSHRC IG grant $108,118 
(Temporalities in risk sensemaking) 


GENDER AND ENGINEERING 
Michelle Inness (Co-Pl) - SSHRC IG grant 
$24,000 (Engendering engineering success) 


NEW CHAIR AND NEW COURSES 


NEW FACULTY 
— NINE TO FIVE 


An intensive recruiting drive continues to bring 
professors to the U of A from some of the top 
business schools in the world. 

(Gary Lamphier, Edmonton Journal) 


Nine, including Matthew Grimes (see New 
Courses), joined last year followed by this 
year's fabulous five’: 


JEVAN CHERNIWCHAN, University of Calgary 
(Environmental Economics) 
CHRISTINA MASHRUNAIA, Baruch College, 
New York (Capital Markets 
SHAMIN MASHRUNAIA, Baruch College, 
New York (Capital Markets 
NAOMI ROTHENBERG, University of Memphis 
(Management Accounting) 
KANGKANG WANG, Washington University 
(Consumer Marketing) 


NEW COURSES 
— NEW VENTURES 


¢ Matthew Grimes’ research includes 
the survival of business incubated firms 
see page 2) and social entrepreneurship. 


e Matthew taught a new course — Starting 
a Social Venture — in the fall of 2013, 


e He is also instrumental in the support 
of the new University of Alberta-wide 
entrepreneurship initiative — eHUB — and 
will be teaching the first Entrepreneurship 
101 class next fall which is open to all 
undergraduate students at the University 
of Alberta. 


¢ Matthew completed his graduate studies at 
Oxford University and Vanderbilt University. 


NEW GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


g social science faculty with higher than a 


STRUCTURE WITHIN AND ACROSS 

Mike Lounsbury (Pl) — SSHRC Connections grant 
$24,835 (The structure and structuring of work 
within and across organizations) 


BRANDING AND CONSEQUENCES 
Yu Ma (Pl) — SSHRC IG grant $81,729 
(An empirical investigation of ingredient 
branding strategy and its consequence 
on partner brands) 


LEADERSHIP — DO CEOS MATTER? 

Egor Matveyev (PI) - SSHRC IDG grant $63,842 
(Do CEOs matter? Evidence from exogenous 
variation due to deaths). Co-P! is Lukas Roth 


PRODUCTIVITY AND PUBLIC POLICY 

Alice Nakamura (Pl) — SSHRC IG grant $108,600 
(Productivity: Measures, measurement errors, 
and public policies) 


CHANGE AND ADDICTIONS 

Trish Reay (PI) — SSHRC IG grant $208,276 
(Change in a complex mature organizational 
field: The case of addictions services). 
Royston Greenwood is Co-PI. 


or ten relevant research topics. Pl in 


3qGe grant success 


tes Principal Investigator 


FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 2013/14: 


Canadian Utilities - Sarah Moore - ‘Don’t by’ 
or ‘Do not buy’? Negation processing and 
product evaluations. 


Nova Management of Technology - Matthew 
Grimes - How do organizations’ efforts to 
promote different types of collective identities 
affect crowdfunding success and failure? 


HE Pearson - Adam Esplin - Does long-term 
management guidance mitigate investors’ 
and managers’ short-term focus? 


GRA Rice - Mengxin Zhao - Objectives, potential 
significance, research design and contributions 


Southam/Edmonton Journal - Joel Gehman 
- Fracking patents: Mapping the hydraulic 
fracturing patent landscape, 1947-2012 


Xerox - Kangkang Wang - Investigating 
seemingly suboptimal product quality 
decisions and their implications for marketers 
in technology product markets. 


GLOBAL IMPACT 


FACULTY PUBLICATIONS: 


Ta, C.H., Ingolfsson, A., Doucette, J. 2013. A linear model for surface mining haul truck allocation 
incorporating shovel idle probabilities. European Journal of Operational Research, 231: 770-778 


The Alberta School of Business congratulates our 2014 McCalla Professorship recipient Armann Ingolfsson. 


Production cost is a major determinant of the viability of oil sands mining; for open-pit oil sands mining, haul trucks account 
for a large proportion of the production cost. We formulate easily solved optimization problems for determining the least-cost 
configuration of shovels and trucks that can supply a processing plant with the desired ore throughput. Our models not only 
have the potential to improve truck allocation and dispatching in oil sands mines; they could also be used to support planning 
in other transport applications such as earth moving in the construction industry and civic waste collection. 


Liu, R., Rosell, C. 2013. Import competition, multi-product firms, 
and basic innovation. Journal of International Economics, 91 (2): 220-234 


We provide in this paper strong evidence that, at the firm level, import competition is negatively related with innovation 
basicness. Given the importance of basic innovation for growth and welfare, finding basic innovation diminishes in relative 
terms with increased import competition is suggestive. We propose that domestic innovation policy needs to change with 
trade policy to ensure the socially optimal level of basic innovation is attained. 


Ma, Y., Ailawadi, K.L., Grewal, D. 2013. Soda versus cereal versus fat: Drivers of healthful 
food intake and the impact of diabetes diagnosis. Journal of Marketing, 77 (May): 101-120 


We examine how personal characteristics and marketing factors affect the healthfulness of food purchases and how food 
intake changes following a diagnosis of Type 2 diabetes in the household. Households with higher education and better 
knowledge of nutrition tend to consume fewer calories, sugar, and total carbohydrates and, ironically, households with higher 
self-control tend to over-consume health food and results in unnecessary calories. We also find that the consumption of sugar 
and carbohydrates decreases significantly in response to a diabetes diagnosis, but the intake of fat and sodium increases 

due to the hyperfocus on blood sugar. 


Hu, G., McLean, R.D., Pontiff, J., Wang, Q. Forthcoming. The year-end activities 
of institutional investors: Evidence from daily trades. Review of Financial Studies 


We are pleased to announce David McLean as The Dianne and Irving Kipnes Chair in Finance and Development. 


Some allege that institutional investors mislead investors by portfolio pumping, which involves intensive year-end buying that 
inflates performance, and window dressing, which involves year-end trades that distort reported holdings. We contribute direct 
evidence to the literature with a large sample of daily institutional trades over a 12-year period. We find that both institutional 
buying and selling decline at year-end. The selling decline is greater than the buying decline, which helps explain why previous 
studies find year-end price inflation. We find no evidence of window dressing as institutions are not more likely to buy 
high-past return stocks, or sell low-past return stocks, at year-end. 


Mehrotra, V., Morck, R., Shim, J. Wiwattanakantang, Y. 2013. Adoptive expectations: 
Rising sons in Japanese family firms. Journal of Financial Economics, 108 (3): 840-854 


We find inherited family firms more important in post-war Japan than generally realized and also performing well on average. 
Non-consanguineous heir-run firms outperform blood heirs’ firms, and roughly match founder-run listed firms, while blood heirs 
surpass professional managers at running family firms. Further, succession events suggest that adopted heirs ‘cause’ elevated 
performance. We suggest that heir-run firms do well because non-consanguineous heirs displace the least talented blood heirs, 
the non-consanguineous heir ‘job’ motivates professional managers, and the threat of displacement encourages blood heirs’ 
effort and human capital accumulation, mitigating the ‘Carnegie conjecture’ that inherited wealth deadens talent. 


RESEARCH FOCUS 


RANDALL MORCK: FOCUS ON FINANCE 


RESEARCH RELATIONSHIPS - CAPITALIZING CHINA 


Randall Morck, Stephen A Jarislowsky Chair in Finance and Distinguished University Professor of Business, is very much focal to 
research and teaching in Finance at the Alberta School of Business. A native of Alberta, Randall earned undergraduate degrees 
from Yale and a PhD from Harvard University before returning to join the School in 1986 and has been here ever since. 


His Boston connections have benefited the School greatly. In 1999, Randall was appointed a Research Associate with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), a research institute that has been based in Cambridge, Massachusetts since 
the 1970s. The NBER is committed to unbiased and scientifically rigorous economic research that avoids pushing specific 
policy recommendations and to its dissemination to public policymakers, business professionals, and researchers throughout 
the world. Randall has organized several high-profile NBER research programs - most recently its "Capitalizing China" 


project, which explores all aspects of China's rapidly changing economy. 


Randall has published over 100 journal articles and book chapters and is among the most highly cited economists in the 
world. His work ranges across institutional investors, corporate takeovers, controlling shareholders, family firms, and corporate 
governance; all with the goal of illuminating how financial markets organize economies and help lift living standards (or not) 
Some of his recent work contrasts these issues across different countries. His work on Japanese family firms (see page 4) 

has attracted recent attention in the media. 


Current Works-In-Progress: China - Texas - Undergrads - Alumni: 
Powerful Independent Directors ¢ Randall has been studying China since the 
- a study showing how boards actually can add to firm value if the right people are on them. 1980s and is involved in the U of A's first 


international degree in China - the Master 
of Financial Management (MFM), which 
we also offer in Calgary. 


Business Groups in the United States: A Revised History of Corporate Ownership, 

Pyramids and Regulation, 1930-1950 

- a study of how US Robber Baron capitalism ended in the mid-20th century. 

¢ He will also be teaching in the new Energy 
Strategy and Finance Certificate Executive 
Education program in partnership with the 

State-controlled Banks and the Effectiveness of Monetary Policy University of Texas in Austin. 

- a critique of macroeconomic policy and how banks are dealt with in financial crises. 


Productivity Growth and Stock Returns: Firm- and Aggregate-Level Analyses 
- a study of wealth creation and wealth destruction associated with new technology. 


¢ Randall also teaches an Advanced Topics 

Incentives and Outcomes: China’s Environmental Policy in te course for Meal 

- a prescription for using China’s existing system of policy carrots and sticks to clean regularly draws over one hundred students. 
up its worsening environmental problems. 


¢ Most recently, Randall has given talks at 
a series of U of A alumni events in the US. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH NETWORK 


SSRN - UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 1 1 298 

RESEARCH SERIES 895 DOWNLOADS, 4 
BRANDED eJOURNAL - YEAR ONE HIGHLIGHTS { ISSUES 
TOP DOWNLOADS 

#1 - KARIM JAMAL - 373! #2 - DAVID COOPER - 245! #3 - KYLE MURRAY, ADAM FINN, 

"A Cognitive Approach to Fraud Detection” Popularizing a Management Accounting Idea PETER POPKOWSKI LESZCZYC - 224! 
January 3, 2006 The Case of the Balanced Scorecard "The Effect of Weather on Consumer Spending” 
Journal of Forensic Accounting August 18, 2011 July 6, 2010 


AAA 2012 Meeting Paper Journal of Retailing and Consumer Services 


GLOBAL IMPACT 


FACULTY PUBLICATIONS: 


Trudel, R:, Murray, K.B. 2013. Self-regulatory strength amplification through 
selective information processing. Journal of Consumer Psychology, 23 (1): 61-73 


Prior research has clearly shown that consumers struggle to make decisions that are consistent with their long-term goals. 
Eating behaviour has been of particular interest as North American obesity rates now exceed one-third of the population with 
related annual healthcare costs of $150 billion. Studies in this area have called into question the freewill of consumers who 
often appear to lack the willpower necessary to manage their own behaviour. In contrast, our research has demonstrated 
that simple decision aids — such as enhanced nutritional labels — not only help consumers make better decisions but can 

also increase their willpower. 


Reay, T., Chreim, S., Golden-Biddle, K., Goodrick, E., Williams, B.E., Casebeer, A., Pablo, A., Hinings, C.R. 2013. 
Transforming new ideas into practice: An activity-based perspective on the institutionalization of practices. 
Journal of Management Studies, 50 (6): 963-990 


We already know how ideas diffuse or spread from one organization to another, but our study focuses on how these good ideas 
can actually be transformed into new workplace practices. We followed four cases of change in health care settings over six 
years and found that managers played a surprisingly critical role. They facilitated change by encouraging health professionals 

to first theorize and then (most importantly) try the new practices so that they could collectively develop new meanings that 
institutionalized the new ways of working. These findings help to improve our knowledge of how to successfully change 
workplace practices 


Hofmann, C., Rothenberg, N. 2013. Interim performance measures 
and private information. The Accounting Review, 88 (5): 1683-1714 


We investigate whether having an upstream or downstream manager privately observe an interim performance measure and 
disseminating this measure to the other manager is valuable to firm owners. If the upstream manager privately observes the 
signal, there can be a higher incentive cost of the downstream manager if the signal is sufficiently forward-looking. If the 
downstream manager privately observes the signal, the tradeoff involves information rents to the downstream manager versus 
a reduced incentive cost for the upstream manager. Private observation of an interim signal is valuable to firm owners if it is 
not too forward-looking and the choice between upstream and downstream manager depends non-trivially on the signal's 
backward-looking quality. The results have important implications about the role of incentives in the production of interim 
financial performance measures and non-financial performance measures. 


Scholnick, B. 2013. Consumption smoothing after the final mortgage payment: 
Testing the magnitude hypothesis. Review of Economics & Statistics, 95 (4): 1444-1449 


We examine whether the magnitude of an anticipated income change impacts consumption smoothing (i.e. the magnitude 
hypothesis). Even though this hypothesis has been discussed for 50 years, we are one of the first to provide formal statistical 
evidence to support it. We consider the natural experiment of an individual’s final mortgage payment, which is an anticipated 
income change, and examine how it impacts credit card expenditure. We can identify causality because the dates of final 
mortgage payments across individuals are uncorrelated with unobserved determinants of consumption. Using an event 

study methodology, we provide evidence to support the magnitude hypothesis. 


Watanabe, A., Xu, Y., Yao, T., Yu, T. 2013. The asset growth effect: Insights from 
international equity markets. Journal of Financial Economics, 108 (2): 529-563 


Our research finds that firms with higher asset growth rates subsequently experience lower stock returns in a number of 
international equity markets. This negative effect of asset growth on returns is stronger in more developed capital markets 

and markets where stocks are more efficiently priced but is unrelated to country characteristics representing limits to arbitrage, 
investor protection, and accounting quality. Our evidence suggests that the relation between asset growth and stock return 

is more likely driven by optimal corporate investment decisions rather than by over-investment, market timing, or other 

forms of mispricing. 


RESEARCH FOCUS 


DAVID DEEPHOUSE: GLOBAL REPUTATION 


Deephouse, D. L. and P. Jaskiewicz (2013). “Do Family Firms Have Better Reputations Than 
Non-Family Firms? An Integration of Socioemotional Wealth and Social Identity Theories.” 
Journal of Management Studies 50(3): 337-36( 


Family firms seek to employ family members, pass on ownership and management of the firm to 

the next generation, and maintain the family’s social status in the community. One factor that helps 
family firms achieve these goals is having a good corporate reputation, which is, simply put, how well 
stakeholders like the firm. Therefore, family firms are highly motivated to act in ways that enhance 
reputation and thus benefit the family group, known as in-group favouritism in social identity theory. 
We find empirical support in a sample of 194 large family and non-family firms in eight countries 
with disparate governance systems and cultures. 


PHD: GLOBAL PHENOMENA 


Evelyn Micelotta - submitted by David Deephouse, Associate Dean, Alberta PhD 


Evelyn Micelotta exemplifies the international dimension of our PhD program. She is 
a native Italian who joined us in 2009 after completing three university degrees in Milan. 


Specializing in organization theory, she recently published a paper with Professor Marvin Washington 
(see right) which was just awarded a Best Paper by the Academy of Management. This paper 
appeared in Organization Studies, one of 45 journals in the Financial Times list of leading business 
journals. Some of her other work has appeared in Annals of the Academy of Management, Family 
Business Review, Research in the Sociology of Organizations, and Sviluppo e Organizzazione. 


In response to these many achievements, the University of Alberta awarded her the prestigious 
Killam Scholarship, the most prestigious graduate award administered by the University. 


Evelyn's doctoral research examines a rapidly emerging global phenomenon: Open Access Scientific 
Publishing. The Open Access movement avers that scientific progress will be hastened by removing 
the costs for people to access scientific knowledge. Traditional scientific publishers have been 
working to accommodate this movement. Evelyn is currently analysing her data and expects 

to defend her dissertation in July 2015. 


Mia Raynard - submitted by Royston Greenwood, TELUS Professor of Strategic Management 


Mia Raynard, also a PhD candidate in the Strategic Management and Organization Department 
and recipient of a prestigious Killam Scholarship, has received another success. She too will shortly 
have a paper published in the Best Paper Proceedings of the 2014 Meeting of the Academy of 
Management. The Academy has almost 20,000 members 


Prior to entering the PhD program, Mia worked in Southeast Asia and obtained an MBA degree at 
the National Sun Yat-Sen University and a Bachelor of Commerce degree at McGill University. Her 
research, which investigates organizational responses to shifting societal expectations and with 
how organizations cope with conflicting societal demands, has been published in the Academy of 
Management Annals, Research in the Sociology of Organizations, and the Family Business Review. 
She is currently working on her dissertation, which examines the intersection between corporate 
political activity and organizational behaviours in China. During the course of her dissertation 
work, she spent time at Harvard Business School 


Mia serves on the AOM Organization Management Theory Communications Committee 
and the editorial review board of the Family Business Review. 


GLOBAL IMPACT 
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Micelotta, E., Washington, M, 2013. 
Institutions and maintenance: 

The repair work of Italian professions. 
Organization Studies, 

34 (8): 1137-1170. 


Fairclough, S., Micelotta, E. 2013. 
Beyond the family firm: Reasserting the 
influence of the family institutional logic 
across organizations. 

In M. Lounsbury & E. Boxenbaum 

(eds.), Research in the Sociology of 
Organizations: Institutional Logics in 
Action. Emerald Press 


Hinings, C.R., Raynard, M. Forthcoming. 
One more time: Church, sect, 

denomination, ecclesia and other 

orms of religious organization. 

nN, Phillips, M. Lounsbury & P. Tracey (eds.), 
Research in the Sociology of Organizations: 
Religion and Organizational Theory. 

Emerald Press. 


Raynard, M., Lounsbury, M., Greenwood, 

R. 2013. Legacies of logics: Sources of 
community variation in CSR implementation 
in China. In M. Lounsbury & E. Boxenbaum 
(eds,), Research in the Sociology of 
Organizations: Institutional Logics in Action. 
Emerald Press. 


The Alberta School of Business has the best collection of 
institutional theorists in the world, says Tyler Wry, ‘12 PhD, 
whose program focused on the commercialization of 
nanotechnology. Tyler is now Assistant Professor at Wharton, 
consistently one of the world’s top five business schools. 


What is Institutional Theory? 


Institutional theory is the study of the formal (e.g., laws) and informal 
(e.g., routines, norms, beliefs, logics) rules that govern how organizations 
behave and in whose interests they do so. Institutionalists are interested 
in the formal and informal rules that shape the behaviour of markets and 
of organizations and underpin the governance of industries and fields 
(e.g., education, energy, financial markets). While institutional theory has 


conventionally focused on how such governance arrangements became 
50 deeply taken for granted that alternatives are often unthinkable, the 
institutional logics perspective has focused more attention on the variety 
of alternatives that exist and how extant rules and governance systems 
can be challenged and replaced. Knowledge cumulation in this area has 
led some to also focus on developing normative policy prescriptions for 


the (re-)design of governance systems 


Patricia Thornton (Duke), William Ocasio (Northwestern), 
Michael Lounsbury (University of Alberta) 


Michael Lounsbury is Professor, Thornton A Graham Chair, Associate Dean 


of Research, and a Principal Investigator at the Canadian National Institute 


of Nanotechnology. The George R Terry Book Award is granted annually 
to the book judged to have made the most outstanding contribution to 
the advancement of management knowledge. The book is about how 
institutional logics perspective transforms institutional theory 


UNIVERSITY OF / 


> ALBERTA 


Michael Smets (Oxford), Tim Morris (Oxford), 
Royston Greenwood (University of Alberta). 


Royston Greenwood, TELUS Professor of Strategic Management, is the first 
academic to ever win this award twice; this is only the fourth time that 
researchers from a UK institution would win in its 28-year history. Royston 
won the Best Paper Award for the first time in 2007 along with colleague 
Roy Suddaby for their paper “Institutional entrepreneurship in mature 
ields — The Big Five accounting firms,” which would go on to win the 
2012 Greif Research Impact Award for the most impactful paper measured 
by citations over a five-year period. Royston has also been honoured as 

he 2014 “Distinguished Scholar” of the Organization and Management 
Theory division of the Academy of Management. 


he 2013 winning paper examines the cross-border collaboration 
of English and German lawyers in global law firms. Shared the 
Best Paper Committee: 


Award-winning PhD students Mia Raynard and Evelyn Micelotta with two 
of their mentors, Professors Michael Lounsbury and Royston Greenwood. 


CONTACT US: 


4-21F Alberta School of Business 


University of Alberta 
mdml@ualberta.ca 


- GOLDEN BEARS FOOTBALL 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES 


Aug 30 6:00 PM @ Manitoba 
SatSep7 5:00 PM British Columbia 
SatSep14 5:00 PM Regina 

Sep 20 7:00 PM @ Saskatchewan 
Sat Sep 28 5:00PM Calgary 

Oct 5 1:00 PM @ Regina 

Oct 19 3:00 PM @ British Columbia 
Sat Oct 26 5:00 PM Manitoba 
CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS 

Nov 1/2 Semi-Finals 

Nov 9 Hardy Cup 


CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Mitchell Bowl @ TBA 
Vanier Cup @ Laval ( Quebec City) 


Nov 16 
Nov 23 


Be iiansity sports 
WRESTLING 


Jan3-4 Golden Bears Invitational 


Feb 7-8 CW Championship @ Saskatoon 
Feb 21-22 CIS Championship @ UNB (Fredericton) 


PANDAS RUGBY 


SatSep21 1:00PM Calgary 

Sep 27 5:00 PM @ British Columbia 

Sep 29 12:30 AM @ Victoria 

Sun Oct 6 2:00 PM Lethbridge 

Oct 18 11AM/ 1PM CW Semi Finals @ Lethbridge 
Oct20 11AM/1PM CW Final @ Lethbridge 


Oct 31 -Nov3 CIS Championship @ Laval (Quebec City) 


TENNIS 

Feb 21-23 Green & Gold Invitational 

Mar7-10 Western Regionals @ TBD 

Aug 8-10 University/College Championships @ Toronto 


GOLF 
Sep 21 - 22 Red Tail Landing Invitational 
Jun 2 -€ 


CURLING 

Jan 31 - Feb 2 CIS / CCA Western Regionals @ Edmonton 
Mar 19-23 CIS/CCA University Championships @ Regina 
CROSS COUNTRY 

Sat Oct 26 Stewart Cup at Hawrelak Park 


Nov 9 CIS Championship @ Western University (London) 
SWIMMING 
Oct 25 3-6 PM UofA/UofC Dual Meet 


Jan 24 - 26 CW Finals @ Calgary 
Feb 20 - 22 CIS Championship @ Toronto 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Jan 17-19 Golden Bears Open 


Feb 21 - 22 CW Championship _ Hosted by 
Mar6-8 ClSChampionship University of Alberta 


University/College Championships @ Winnipeg 


GOLDEN BEARS HOCKEY 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES 


Oct 4-5 6PM/5PM @ Manitoba 
Fri Oct 11 7:00 PM Mount Royal 
Sat Oct 12 7:00 PM @ Mount Royal 
Oct 18 - 19 7:00 PM @ Saskatchewan 
Fri Oct 25 7:00 PM __ British Columbia /¢R 
Sat Oct 26 00 PM British Columbia 
Nov 8-9 @ Lethbridge 
Fri Nov 15 Regina 
Sat Nov 16 Regina 
Nov 22 @ Calgary 
Sat Nov 23 Calgary 
Fri Nov 29 Manitoba 
Sat Nov 30 Manitoba 
Fri Jan 10 Saskatchewan 
Sat Jan 11 Saskatchewan 
Jan 17 - 18 @ British Columbia 
Jan 24 @ Mount Royal 
Sat Jan 25 Mount Royal 
Fri Jan 31 Lethbridge 
Sat Feb 1 Lethbridge 
Feb 7-8 @ Regina 
Fri Feb 14 Calgary 
Feb 15 @ Calgary 
CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS | CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Feb 21-23 Quarter-Finals } Mar 20 - 23 
Feb 28 - Mar 2 Semi-Finals 
Mar 7 - 9 


University Cup 
Finals 


NON CONFERENCE GAMES / TOURNAMENTS 


Tue Sep 10 7:00PM Oilers’ Rookies 

Fri Sep 20 7:00PM Brick Inv GB vs U of S 
Sat Sep 21 6:00PM Brick Inv GB vs Mt. Royal 
Sat Sep 28 7:00PM Calgary @ St. Albert 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES 


Fri Oct 4 7:00 PM Manitoba 
Sat Oct 5 6:00PM Manitoba 
Oct 11 7:00 PM @ Mount Royal 
Sat Oct 12 6:00 PM Mount Royal 
Fri Oct 18 7:00 PM = Saskatchewan 
Sat Oct 19 6:00PM Saskatchewan 
Oct 25 - 26 8:00 PM @ British Columbia 
Fri Nov 1 7:00 PM Lethbridge 
Sat Nov 2 6:00 PM Lethbridge 
Nov 15-16 6PM/2PM @ Regina 
Fri Nov 22 7:00 PM = Calgary 
Sat Nov 23 6:00PM @ ee 
Nov 29-30 6PM/5PM @ Manitoba 
Fri Jan 3 7:00 PM Mount Royal 
Sat Jan 4 7:00 PM @ Mount Royal 
Jan 10-11 6:00PM @ Saskatchewan 
Fri Jan 17 7:00 PM British Columbia 
Sat Jan 18 6:00 PM British Columbia 
Jan 24 7:00PM @ Calgary 
Sat Jan 25 7:00 PM = Calgary 
Jan 31-Feb1 7:00PM @ Lethbridge 
Fri Feb 7 7:00 PM Regina 
Sat Feb 8 6:00PM Regina 

CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS | CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Feb 14-16 Quarter-Finals | Mar 13 - 16 


Feb 21-23 Semi-Finals @ St Thomas (Fredericton) 
Feb 28 - Mar 2 Finals 


NON CONFERENCE GAMES / TOURNAMENTS 


Fri Sep 13 7:00 PM = MacEwan 

Sat Sep 14 7:00 PM NAIT 

Sat Sep 21 7:45PM St FX @ Bill Hunter Arena 
Sep 28 - 29 i a (under 18 


@ Saskatchewan (Saskatoon) 


_ GOLDEN BEARS & PANDAS 


BASKETBALL 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES 


GOLDEN 

PANDAS | BEARS | VS 
Nov 1 7:00 PM | 9:00 PM | @British Columbia Okanagan 
Nov 2 7:00 PM | 9:00PM | @ Thompson Rivers 
FriNov8 6:00PM} 8:00 PM | Regina 
SatNov9 5:00PM 7:00 PM | Regina 
Nov 15-16 5PM/ 4PM} 7PM/6PM} @ Brandon 
Thu Nov 21 6:00PM | 8:00 PM | Trinity Western 
FriNov 22 6:00PM] 8:00 PM | Fraser Valley 
FriNov 29 6:00 PM 8:00 PM | Winnipeg 
Sat Nov 30 5:00PM | 7:00PM | Winnipeg 
Jan 10 7:00 PM | 9:00 PM | @ British Columbia 
Jan 11 6:00 PM | 8:00 PM | @ Victoria 
Jan 17-18 6PM/5PM|8PM/7PM| @ Lethbridge 
FriJan24 6:00 PM | 8:00 PM | Calgary 
Sat Jan 25 5:00PM 7:00PM | Calgary 
Fri Jan 31 6:00 PM | 8:00 PM | Mount Royal 
SatFeb1 5:00PM | 7:00PM | Northern British Columbia 
Feb7-8 5PM/4PM|7PM/6PM}| @ Manitoba 
FriFeb14 6:00PM | 8:00 PM | Saskatchewan 
SatFeb15 5:00PM! 7:00PM ! Saskatchewan 


CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS 
Quarter-Finals 
Final Four 


Feb 21 - 23 
Feb 28 - Mar 1 Quarter-Finals 
Mar7-8 — Final Four 


CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
@ Carleton (Ottawa) 


Mar 7 - 9 


Mar 14 - 16 @ Windsor 


NON CONFERENCE GAMES / TOURNAMEN 


Oct 18-20 Pandas Hoopfest 


GOLDEN BEARS & PANDAS 


SOCCER - 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES 


GOLDEN 
BEARS VS 


1PM @ British Columbia Okanagan 


1:15PM/2:15PM @ Calgary 
2:15 PM_Lethbridge/ FREE 


PANDAS VS 

Sat Sep 7 | 2:00PM Lethbridge 
Sun Sep 8 | 2:00PM Calgary 
Sep 13 8PM @ British Columbia Okanagan 
Sep 14-15 
Sat Sep 21 | 12:00 PM Fraser Valle 
Sun Sep 22] 12:00 PM Victoria 
Sep 27 
Sep 28 10:00 AM @ Manitoba 
Sep 29 1:00 PM @ Winnipeg 
Sat Oct5 | 2:00PM Regina 
Sun Oct 6 | 2:00PM Saskatchewan 
Sat Oct 12 | 12:00 Pl @ Mount Royal 
Sun Oct 13 
Oct 18 6:00 PM @ Trinity Western 
Sat Oct 19 | 8:30 PM @ British Columbia 
Sun Oct 20 
Oct 26 
Sun Oct 27 

CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS 

Quarter Finals Oct 26 

Final Four Nov 2-3 

Final Six 


2:15PM Lethbridge \saMs 
8:00 PM @ Trinity Western 
8:00 PM @ British Columbia 


2:15 @ Saskatchewan 
2:15 @ Saskatchewan 
2:00 PM Fraser Valley 
2:00 PM Victoria 


2:00 PM Winnipeg 
2:00 PM Winnipeg 
2:30 PM @ Mount Royal 
2:00 PM Mount Royal 


Oct 31 - Nov 3 


CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Nov 7 - 10 


@ Toronto | 


@ UNB (Fredericton) 


LEGAGY 


GOLDEN BEARS & PANDAS 


GOLDEN BEARS & PANDAS 
VOLLEYBALL cs 


CANADA WEST CONFERENCE GAMES mA A E 
GOLDEN ——s : 2S 

PANDAS | BEARS | VS <— a) » Py 
Oct 26 - 27 f15PM/215PM | 8PM/4PM | @ Saskatchewan | 
FriNov1 6:00PM | 7:30PM | Brandon we <PORT — 
Sat Nov2 6:30PM | 5:00PM | Brandon SPOR 
Nov8-9 7PM/6PM | 9PM /8PM | @ Trinity Western es WITH CLASS 
FriNov15 6:00PM} 7:30PM | Thompson Rivers 
Sat Nov16 6:30PM | 5:00PM | Thompson Rivers unyseetetien 
FriNov22 1:00PM | 2:30PM | Manitoba ALBERTA 
Sat Nov 23 5:00PM | 6:30PM | Manitoba 
Nov 29-30 5PM/6:30PM |630PM/SPM | @ Winnipeg _ INDIVIDUAL GAME DAY TICKETS 
Jan 11-12 12:00PM | 1:30PM | @ Regina 
FriJan17 6:00PM} 7:30PM | Calgary GB Hockey / GB&P Basketball P Hockey 

= - GB&P Volleyball / GB Football GB&P Soccer 
Sat Jan 18 6:30PM | 5:00 PM | Calgary Conference | Playoffs | Conference/Playofts 
Jan 24-25 7PM/6PM | 9PM/8PM | @British Columbia Okanagan 
Jan 31 Feb 1 6PM/6:30M } 7:30PM/5PM | @ Mount Royal Adult $15] $16 | $10 
FriFeb7 6:00PM | 7:30PM | British Columbia Student $10} $11] $ 5 
SatFeb8 6:30PM! 5:00PM ! British Columbia UofAStudent $ 7} $ 8|$ 5 
(2 Adults, 2-3 Kids) Family $35 | $40 | $25 


* U of A Students must display valid student onecard 
with U-pass stickers. * Kids 5 and under are free. 
*Seniors discount available at Box Office. 


CANADA WEST PLAYOFFS 
Feb 14 - 16 Quarter-Finals 
Feb 21 - 22 Final Four 


CIS NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Feb 28- Mar 2 @ Regina 
Feb 28 - Mar 2 1 @ Calgary 


Provides the Adult $80 (si¢came) 
flexibility to create Student $56 (s7/came) 


your own schedule. U of A Student $32 (s4/game) 


Advanced sales only . 
Valid for regular season conference play only. 
Not available for (purchase, on game days. 
Only available 


NON CONFERENCE GAMES / TOURNAMENTS 
Tue Sep 17 Bears vs Masters @ 7:00 PM 


Jan3-5 Pandas New Years Classic after Nov 18, 2013. 


Event Times are Mountain Standard Time 


For upcoming weekend 
conference games only. ona f ; 


GB Hockey / GB&P Basketball / 
GB&P Volleyball/GB Footbal UofA Student $5 


Advanced sales only. Not available for purchase on game days. 


30% off regular price for groups of 20 or more. 


Golden Bears and Pandas Hockey play at 
_ Clare Drake Arena 88 Ave. & 115 St. 


Basketball, Volleyball, Tennis and Curling play at 
Saville Community Sports Centre 11610 - 65 Ave 


Rugby plays at Ellerslie Rugby Park 

11004 Ellerslie Road SW 
Football and Soccer play at 
Foote Field 67 Ave. & 114 St. 


Wrestling, Track and Field & Swimming compete at 


£5 


Conference $50 -upto 20 kids & 2 auults 
Playoffs $75 - upto 20 kids & 2 adults 


GB Hockey GB&P Basketball GB&P Volleyball GB Football PHockey GB Soccer P Soccer 
(14 G) (12 G) (10 G) (4G) (14 G) (7 G) (6 G) 


Adult $426 (sa/came)$ 108 (so/came) $ 90 (sa/came) $ 36 (so/aame) $ 112 (salva) $ 56 (se/aame) $ 48 (sa/came) 
Student $ 84 (s6/game) $ 72 (s6/aamey $ GO (se/aame) $ 24 (se/aame) $ 42 (sa/game) $ 21 (s3/aame) $ 18 (s3/aame) 
UofA Student $ 42 sa/oame) $ 36 sa/eame) $ 3D (sa/oame) $ 12 sa/oame) $ 42 (s3/oame) $ 21 (sa/oame) $ 18 (s3/came) 


FOR TICKETS AND INFORMATION 
780-492-BEAR (2327) 


= IN ADVANCE at the Activity Registration Zone Sales Office 
W-79 Lower Level Van Vliet Centre, University of Alberta Campus. 


= Individual Game Tickets available online via ticketmaster.ca. 


= ON EVENT NIGHT at the Ticket Booth prior to entering event. 
Subject to ticket availability. Advance purchase is recommended. 


facebook.com/bearsandpandas 
twitter.com/bearsandpandas 

youtube.com/bearsandpandas 

instagram.com/bearsandpandas 


www.bears.ualberta.ca 
www.pandas.ualberta.ca 
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The Coast 
Edmonton House 


(780) 420-4000 


Official Host 
Hotels of the 


PACKAGES 


UP T0 20 YOUTH 
SRO. & 2 AvULT Tickers 


Conterenc® Give your team, group 
or class a great night out 


watching Golden Bears 

$ and Pandas action with 
= — Global Television's Kids 

Playoffs in The Crowd Program. 


GAME PACKAGES GO FAST SG CALL 
780-492-BEAR (2327) 


TO RESERVE YOURS! 
okey www.bears.ualberta.ca or «) 
CEN 


BREWERY 


Alberta's other natural resource. 


Golden Bears 
and Pandas 


MOBILE. ey CAMPUS TOWER 
ON LINE. i Helping provide financial assistance to 
i . <A (F720) 439-6060 our student athletes and varsity teams 


www.pandas.ualberta.ca 


